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Paul O Boisvert 


Shelburne. Yermont 


Discover Shelburne 

Dining and Shopping 

Ben and Jeny's Ice Cream 

The very first scoop shop (802)985-8823 

Black Hawk 

Clothing and antiąues (802)985-8049 
Crafts in Common 

Handcrafter’s showcase (802)985-1482 

Harrington ’s ofYermont 

Smoked meats and filie foods (802)985-2000 

In the Vemacular 

Eclectic imports (802)985-9186 

Shelburne Children ’s Shop 

Distinctive children’s clothing, infant-preteen 

(802)985-2672 

Shelburne Restaurant & Bakę Shop 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner (802)985-2830 
Shelburne Supermarket 
We love our customers (802)985-8520 
The Shelburne Country Storę 
A step back in time (802)985-3657 

Accommodations 

The Country Side Motel 

AAA, conveniently located (802)985-2839 

Shelburne Inn-Motel 

Special Shelburne Museum tour packages 

(802)985-3305 

The Inn at Shelburne Farms Turn-of-the- 
century elegance in spectacular setting 
(802)985-8498 

Walking Trails 

Shelburne Bay Park and The Naturę 
Conservancy’s LaPlatte Riner Marsh 
Natura/Area (802)985-9551 
Shelburne Farms (802)985-8442 

Aviation 

The Shelburne Airport 
Great place to learn to fly 

\ I (802)985-2100 



Shelburne 

embraces the 
new Vermont 
yet retains the 
best of our 
t r a d i t io n s and 
history. If you want the Vermont 
experience, visit the place that offers 
it up in one neat package: Shelburne. 

Put on your walking shoes for a 
stroił through charming Shelburne 
Village. Enjoy a real old-fashioned 
country storę, a favorite with local 
schoolchildren and their parents, 
brimming with jars of penny candy, 
beautiful hand-crafted gifts and 
Vermont products. Across from the 
country storę and a short walk from 
Shelburne Green are local antiąues, 
clothing and craft shops filled with 
traditional as well as contemporary 
treasures. Nearby eateries offer up 
a delectable pienie lunch as you 
embark on an excursion to 





nearby Shelburne attractions, 
all within only a few miles of the 
village. 

^...Cool!** Delight in the 
whimsical world of the Vermont 
Teddy Bear Company. Take the fun- 
filled tour through the factory to see 
skilled hands cut, sew and then stuff 
love, dreams and imagination into 
each cuddly companion. Afterwards, 
stroił among the hundreds of teddy 
bears in the Bear Shop where you can 
pick out your friend for life. This is a 
magical place where teddy bears and 
memories are crafted for a lifetime. 

^History came aliye.** 
Step back in time and discover New 
England’s heritage at Shelburne 
Museum —celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary in 1997. Inside you will find 
37 exhibition buildings nestled on 
45 beautifully landscaped acres, 
home to over 80,000 artifacts of ev- 

One 


\ A 7 ZZA irwite you to explore a truły 
V V charming community. With 

nearly 2,000 acres of conserved farmland, 
Shelburne is the quintessential Vermont town, 
rich in history, featuring specialty Stores and 
antique shops, a lovely town green, and sev- 
eral of our Statek most memorable attractions. 
Conveniently located on U.S. Route 7 , 
Shelburne is only 7 miles south of Burlington, 
Vermont's largest metropolitan area, and yet 
it possesses all the charm for which our State 
is famous. 



eryday life and collections of folk, fine 
and decorative art. Explore rooms 
filled with ąuilts, furniture, carriages, 
tools, toys, decoys, prints, paintings, 
circus memorabilia and morę. Step 
aboard the sidewheel steamboat 
Ticonderoga , a National Historie 
Landmark. Sit down with siatę and 
chalk for a lesson in the one-room 
schoolhouse. Clutch the reins of a 



galloping stallion as you ride the vin- 
tage 1920s carousel; or imagine a trip 
by steam locomotive as you tour a pri- 
vate raił car. There is always some- 
thing special awaiting you at 
Shelburne Museum. 

**Never have I seen morę 
beauty.^ Wander along scenie walk¬ 
ing trails on a visit to lovely Shelburne 
Farms. Here, morę than 1,400 acres 
of pristine farmland and woodlands 
create some of the most beautiful 
landscape in Vermont 
and include a thriv- 
ing farm that is a liv- 
ing testimony to 
Vermont’s great agri- 
cultural heritage of 
stewardship. Take a 
tractor-drawn hay 
ride to the magnifi- 
cent Farm Barn 
where you can visit 
the Children’s Farm- 
yard and milk a cow 
or gather fresh eggs. 

See cheddar cheese 
being madę from the 
milk of the Farm’s 
Brown Swiss cows. 


Explore forests, fields, lakę views and 
enjoy the incredible beauty of one of 
Vermont’s heirloom treasures— 
Shelburne Farms. 

*We all had a good time.** 
You may even want to plan your 
Shelburne vacation around one of the 
many community events that are 
offered throughout the year. But, any- 
time is a great time to visit scenie 
Shelburne, Vermont. It’s one great 
place to visit! 
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. . . A Hometown 
Treasure 
Waiting to be 
Discovered 



Circle Rcader Service Number 295 for Fine Art Print Infant) aritfcr ' 

This image is part of an original oil painting titled "Summer Tranquitity In A Yermont byln^ G^ltót Artańd. Tne 

painting is a panoramie view of Shelburne, Yermont and will be published as a limited edition print. Special pre-publication 
reservations are being accepted for this fine art print, hond signed and numbered by the artist. For print reservations or 
inquiries, please cali 802-657*0533 or write to: The Huntington Studio, HC 33 Box 228A, Richmond, VT 05477. 













15 Years of Great CofFee 

Each Day a Million Cups ofGreen Mountain Coffee 
are Brewed and Enjoyed 


As we celebrate our 15th 
Anniversary, we would like to say 
thanks to all who have helped us 
grow from one smali retail shop in 
central Vermont to America s pre¬ 
mier specialty coffee roaster. 

We appreciate 
the support of our cus 
tomers, our employees, and 
our stockholders. As we con- 
tinue our growth, we are dedi- 
cated to providing the highest 
ąuality coffee experience. 

Our goal is to help 
you discover and savor the 
ultimate cup of coffee. We are 
obsessed with providing you the richest coffee 
aroma and taste. We travel the globe to purchase 
the finest coffees, smali batch roast them to peak 
flavor, custom blend the beans, and deliver them 
fresh. Guaranteed. 

From the finest estate varietals to premi- 
um flavored coffees, we dedicate ourselves to 
producing consistently smooth coffee for your 
drinking enjoyment. Our commitment 
to Quality and Customer Service is 
genuine and TOTAL. 




That s why our coffee is served 
by some of the most prestigious 
restaurants and organizations. Our 
customers include the Harvard 
Club, The Culinary Institute of 
America, and The New England 
Culinary Institute, as well as airlines, 
universities, super markets, and restaurants 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

As we grow, Green Mountain Coffee 
remains dedicated to sharing our success with 
our community. Both locally and internationally, 
our dedication to improving the world is sincere. 
We are a business with a conscience. We support 
churches, schools, libraries, and organizations 
like United Way, the Salvation Army, Coffee Kids, 
the Rain Forest Alliance and the Red Cross. 

Yisit one of our 12 retail Stores and we will 
provide you with a gift to celebrate two anniver- 
saries: our 15th and Vermont Lifes 
50th. Just say “Happy Anniversary.” ; c?* * F ^ 
Offer good September 15 
October 15, 1996. One 
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free gift per household. GOfijoa 
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Vermont 

Mad River Green, Waitsfield 
(802) 496-5470 

The Champlain Mili, Winooski 
(802) 655-0214 

The Factory Outlet 
33 Coffee Lane, Waterbury 
(802) 244-8430 

Green Mountain 
Chocolates Complex 
Route 100, Waterbury 
(802) 244-8430 




Connecticut 

Towne Centre, West Hartford 
(203) 561-5511 

Maine 

15 Tempie Street, Portland 
(207) 773-4475 

101 John Roberts Road 
(behind the Maine Mail ) 
So. Portland (207) 773-3036 


New Hampshire 

165 Deer Street 
(603) 431-6155 

Illinois 

131 West Jefferson, Suitę 111 
Naperville 
(708) 355-6444 


Massachusetts 

88 Needham Street 
Newton Highlands 
(617) 332-4575 

New York 

Champlain Centre North, 
Plattsburgh (518) 561-5797 

942-46 Trov-Schenectady Road, 
Latham (518) 783-6880 


For Your Free Green Mountain Coffee Roasters Catalog Cali 1-800-223-6768 
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Special 50th Anniversary Section 

A Taste OF Autumn: A sample of the great photographs 
that have appeared in fali issues of Vermont Life over 
the past five decades 

The State House Restored 

By Nancy Price Graff; photographed by Alan Jakubek 

PEOPLE AND THE POULTNEY: Rediscovering a ńver 
By David Dobbs 

Photographed by James P. Blair and Jerry LeBlond 


Alexander Twilight and One of the 
Last Best Places 

By Howard Frank Mosher 
Photographed by John Miller 




From THE Ground Up: When one family 
grows the crops, milks the cows and 
markets the milk J 

By Chris Granstrom g 

Photographed by Paul O. Boisvert 

How TO SEE 12 CoVERED 
Bridges in One Day: 

And what to look for when you do 
Written and photographed 
by Ed Barna 

page 64 
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4 Inside Vermont Life 

5 LeTTERS TO THE EDITOR 

6 Green Mountain Post Boy 

14 Landmarks: At White River, the glory days 
of railroading 

20 Vermontiana: “Moonlight in Vermont” 

30 Madę in Vermont: Reshaping Barre granite 
39 Vermont View: A father and son climb 
12 Yermont Scene: A Tunbridge Fair portrait 


94 Inns Se Outings: Bikes aboard The 
Vermonter 

106 Vermont Foods: Apple cider, sweet blend 
of autumn 

m Books of Vermont Interest: 50 great 
Wermont books 

132 In a Day: Reliving the St. Albans raid 
135 Calendar of Autumn Events 
144 Picture Postscript 


Cover: 50th anniversary composite of 28 of Vermont Life's 200 covers. Digital imaging contributed by Lanman World 
Color. See page 10 for a key to the cover and page 113 for our poster of covers. 
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f ermont Life s 50th 


1 t's here AT last! After months of an- 
ticipation (not to mention the many 
hours of planning and hard work), 
Vermont Life' s 50th anniversary obser- 
vance begins with this issue. 

We think we've got ąuite a celebration 
ready for you. We've planned a year of 
pictorial specials, looking bacie over 50 years of Vermont Life. 
Since we're lcnown as a purveyor of great photos of Vermont, 
we'll be sampling, in each issue, many of the best of those pho¬ 
tos from years past. 


This 50th anniversary issue features the first portfolio, with 
autumn photographs from every era of Vermont Life' s long his- 
tory. Since our first issue, in the fali of 1946 (it's reproduced on 
this issue's foldout cover), featured an early glimpse of fali 
color, it 7 s especially appropriate that our 20-page scenie portfo¬ 
lio includes many shots of the falTs unchanging splendor 
throughout the changing years. 

And make no mistake about it, Vermont has changed a lot 
sińce that first issue was published. Vermont Life has been pre- 
sent for all of those changes, has recorded them, and in the 
process, something very interesting has happened. 

In 1946, Vermont was a beautiful, yet isolated and economi- 
cally depressed baekwater. In the intervening 50 years, it has 
become a beautiful and vital part of contemporary America, 
linked to the rest of the country by state-of-the-art electronics 
and four-lane interstate highways. The resulting changes have 
pleased many people, concerned many others, and have af- 
fected the life of virtually every Vermonter. 

Vermont Lift, by recording what has happened here, has cre- 
ated a remarkable record of those changes, one that is fascinat- 
ing to review — which is exactly what we have been doing for 
morę than a year. 


The result is a major photographic exhibition, a sample of 
which you are receiving in the commemorative booklet, "Sea- 
sons of Change: 50 Years with Vermont Life," included as a 
separate publication with every copy of this issue. 

We hope you'11 be able to attend the Veimont Life photo 
show of the same title, now touring Vermont (schedule in¬ 
cluded on the inside front cover of your commemorative book¬ 
let). We are proud of this show and of the 50 years of publishing 
excellence it documents. We are also very proud of Vermont 
and its ability to maintain its values and environmental qual- 
ity even while it changes. 

The next 50 years will be a time of great challenge and ex- 
citement for every Vermonter. We at Vermont Life are looking 
forward to documenting the vigor and excitement of this 
state's futurę, while celebrating the heritage and values that 
have madę it the wonderful place it is today. 

So here's to the next 50 years. We hope you'11 make that 
journey with Vermont Life. We promise it will be fascinating. 
And fun. 
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Endangered Ospreys 

Your story on and pictures of osprey 
in the summer issue were dramatic 
and powerful, but unfortunately a re- 
lated, troubling story on these graceful 
birds is emerging. 

Starting in 1990, Central Vermont 
Public Service Corp. built platforms 
for osprey to nest on at Lalce Arrow- 
head in the town of Georgia. The lakę, 
islands within it and some of the sur- 
rounding land are owned by CVPS, 
which has tried to balance human ac- 
cess with the need to protect the birds. 
Working with local resident Meeri 
Zetterstrom, the company has tried to 
provide the birds with restricted-ac- 
cess ąuiet areas where they can nest. 

Unfortunately, it hasn't worked out 
that way. A minority of boaters have 
harassed the birds, in two cases inten- 
tionally destroying their nests. Other 
boaters have removed signs warning of 
the nesting areas. The majestic birds 
continue to fish the lakę and soar 
above it, however, and we remain 
hopeful that they will eventually be 
able to nest successfully at Lalce Ar- 
rowhead. 

These birds are a delight to watch, 
but we urge all boaters to do so from a 
distance of at least 200 feet. We ask all 
boaters to help CVPS and the State 
provide these birds with a safe home, 
and encourage anyone with informa- 
tion about harassment of these winged 
wonders to report it to the Vermont 
State Police or a local gamę warden. 
Steve Costello 
CVPS media representative 
Montpelier 

Happy Birthday! 

For the past three years, it has been 
my privilege to serve as Vermont's 
Secretary of Development and Com- 
munity Affairs. One of the most posi- 
tive aspects of the job has been my as- 
sociation with the fine Staff of Yer¬ 
mont Life Magazine. 

During its 50 years of existence, 
Vermont Life has consistently exem- 
plified the best of Vermont — our her- 
itage, natural beauty, and the uniąue- 
ness of our citizens. My hat is off to 
you and your Staff for building upon 
that fine tradition. 

Continued on page 12 


-The Termont Countrj Storr-i 

“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly famęd Yermont Country Storę.” Yermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, Walter Hard Sr. 
and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. 

For almost 50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Yermont Life, which has for all these years promoted the values of the citizens 
of our State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. Lyman Orton 



A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 
States through the Yoice of the Mountains mail 
order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę 
is located in the picturesąue village of Weston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain attic is conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At 
both Stores you* 11 find products you thought had 
long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and fioursack towels, as well as 
many other useful and practical items. Interspersed 
with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from 
the past - it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
you ’11 remember long after you get home. 




1946-1996 

The Vermont Country Storę Thanks Our Customers 
For 50 Years Of Customer Loyalty. 


COME Y1SIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pni Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Verniont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2469 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 




#1. For years author/historian Louise Andrews Kent of Kents Corner, using this name, was food 
editorfor Vermont Life. A. Mrs. Appleyard B. Fanny Farmer C. Penny £andy 
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Gotta Love Those 
Dirt Roads! 

I n Vermont, dirt roads are 
a fact of life: You avoid 
them in mud season, rel- 
ish them in summer and 
fali, and drive them with 
extreme care in winter. But 
dirt roads are becoming 
such an oddity in the rest of 
the Northeast that a recent 
New York Times article 
noted, with some amaze- 
ment, that many Vermon- 
ters actually lilce their dirt 
roads. Why? They make 
cars slow down and let peo- 
ple — on bilces or on foot — 
return to the roadside in 
safety. They also tend to 
conform to the landscape 
morę naturally than super- 
highways. Cartoonist Ed 



Koren, a Brookfield resi- 
dent, illustrated the Times 
article with the above car- 


toon, which — even though 
we have our share of paved 
highways — we think 


might stand as a metaphor 
for all of contemporary Ver- 
mont. 



Do-It-Yourself Opera at 


C an young children 
learn from the arts? 
Ask Thetford Elemen- 
tary School musie and art 
teachers Carolyn Keck and 
Nancy Cressman, whose 
pupils wrote and staged a 
full-blown opera last spring. 

Set in the shifting sands 
of Arabia and connected to 
New York City's Metro¬ 
politan Opera, the stu- 
dent-produced show, The 
Monkey’s Tale, sprang 
from a special teaching 



program that Keck and 
Cressman attended last year 
at the Met. 

Although most of the 
Thetford fourth graders had 
only vague notions of what 
opera was when the school 
year began, they worked 
hard for seven months to 
create a professional pro- 
duction. They chose a 
theme, then wrote the 
lyrics and melodies, de- 
signed sets, costumes and 
make-up; built flats and 


Ed Koren/©1996 by the New York Times Co. Reprinted by Permission. 
























props, and learned enough 
about electricity to pass a 
rigorous test certifying five 
students to create footlights 
and worlc a very effective 
lighting board. 

Other jobs — in addition 
to singing and acting — 
went to the show's co-pro- 
ducers, who worked with 
stage managers to organize 
the company's work, and to 
the public relations team 
that wrote press releases 
and designed the company's 
logo, t-shirts and programs. 

"The students did ab- 
solutely everything, and in 
the end, we teachers felt al- 
most superfluous," Keck 
said with pride. "It was a 
fascinating — and tough — 
experiment in how to sim- 
plify, how to hand over 
reins to kids, how to guide 
and not do, how to keep 
your ego at bay. 

"It was also ąuite simply 
the most wonderful educa- 
tional experience I have 
ever been involved in, and 
it proved once again that 
kids can far exceed your ex- 
pectations if you give them 
a chance." — Curtis Ingham 

Coolidge, Grace 
and Baseball 

H ere's something you 
didn't know about 
Calvin Coolidge — 
although he threw out the 
first pitch of the season, he 
was known as "The Reluc- 
tant Fan," and at times had 
to be forced to stay in the 
ballpark by his wife, Grace. 

An exhibit of baseball 
memorabilia at the Calvin 
Coolidge Birthplace in Ply¬ 
mouth, a State historical 
site, makes it absolutely 
elear who the baseball fan 
in the Coolidge family was 
— and it wasn't Calvin. 

"The real story there is 
his wife," said David 
Pietrusza of the Society for 
American Baseball Re¬ 
search. "She may have been 
the most famous woman 
fan of her era." 



Vermont Life's 50th anniversary photo exhibit, Seasons of Change, is at the State Mouse 
in Montpelier through September 15 and then begins its tour of the state. Don t miss it! 



Cal threw the first pitch, but Grace , left, had the mostfun. 


The president's son, John 
Coolidge, now 89, remem- 
bered his mother listening 
to games on the radio, even 
keeping box scores. But 
Calvin Coolidge himself ap- 
parently had little morę 
than a perfunctory interest 
in baseball, attending be- 
cause of Grace's interest in 
the gamę and political ne- 
cessity. John Coolidge re- 
membered one incident 
when Coolidge rosę to leave 
a gamę, but was restrained 
by the insistent Grace, 
pulling at his coattails. 

The Coolidge baseball 
collection includes auto- 
graphed baseballs, period 
uniforms, bats, gloves and 
other objects from the 
1920s, plus memorabilia 
that clearly show Grace 
Coolidge's love of the gamę. 


An ornately lettered appre- 
ciation given to Mrs. 
Coolidge in 1925 by the 
owners of the Boston Red 
Sox and Washington Sena- 
tors refers to Grace 
Coolidge as "First Lady of 
the Land, First Lady of Base¬ 
ball." 

Coolidge was a fan of the 
Washington Senators, at 
least while he was Presi- 
dent. But Grace, true to her 
New England heritage (she 
was a native of Burlington) 
remained loyal to the 
Boston Red Sox. 

"Rooting for the Fiome 
Team: The Coolidges and 
Our National Pastime," 
will be on display at the 
Coolidge Visitor Center in 
Plymouth through Oct. 20. 
For further information, cali 
(802) 672-3773. 


The Unbelievable 
Journey of 
Thrush Number 
1231-40012 

B irders and biologists 
are still shaking their 
heads in wonder over 
an incident last winter in- 
volving the incredible jour¬ 
ney of a plucky Vermont 
thrush. 

It began a summer ago, 
atop Mount Mansfield, 
when biologist Kent McFar- 
land netted, banded, and re- 
leased a BicknelLs thrush 
- a smali, rare songbird 
that thrives atop the high- 
est mountains of the North¬ 
east during warm weather 
and, when the weather 
turns chilly, migrates to the 
Caribbean. 

McFarland is studying the 
thrushes as part of his work 
at the Yermont Institute of 


Bicknell's thrush with bands. 
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Natural Science. He bands the birds in 
the summer, then goes to the tropics 
over the winter, hoping to learn morę 
about the thrushes. 

Last December 2, he got morę than 
he bargained for. 

The first bird he netted, in his first 
day of research in the Dominican Re- 
public, 2,000 miles south of Vermont, 
turned out to be the very bird he had 
banded six months earlier on Mount 
Mansfield. 

The odds of such a thing happening 
are about the same as tossing a bottle 
in the Winooski River and recovering 
it off the shores of Ireland. Most or- 
nithologists band thousands of birds 
and never see any of them again. They 
consider themselves very lucky to 
have someone send them a band from 
a dead bird found along its migratory 
route. 

And there's a seąuel. McFarland 
later netted the very same BiclcnelPs 
thrush — Number 1231-40012 — bacie 
at its old haunts on Mount Mansfield. 

That's a bit less amazing than the 
first catch, sińce BiclcnelPs thrushes 
tend to go back to a successful nesting 
site year after year. Still, you have to j 
admire that bird's stamina. Talk about 
true Vermont determination! 

Paddlers' Trail Comes 
To Lakę Champlain 

V ermont's Long Trail and the 
Catamount Ski Trail traverse 
the State from north to south, 
but until recently no trail linlced Ver- 
mont and upstate New York across 
the waters of Lakę Champlain. That 
has changed with the opening of the 
Lakę Champlain Paddlers' Trail this 
past summer. 

To inaugurate the trail, which 
crosses Lalce Champlain via several is- 
lands and includes several camp- 
grounds along the way, the Champlain 
Kayak Club and the Lalce Champlain 
Committee held a celebratory flotilla 
of paddlecraft last summer. Nearly 70 
canoes and lcayalcs from both the New 
York and Vermont shores of Lalce 
Champlain met, after two miles of 
paddling, near the New York/Vermont 
border between Cumberland Head and 
Grand Isle. 

Two years in the ma king, the Lakę 
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Champlain Paddlers' Trail is the result 
of the support and collaboration of 
many individuals and agencies. 

Campsites associated with the trail 
rangę from the undeveloped, primitive 
accommodations at Knight Island to 
Burton Island's morę extensive facili- 
ties. The sites offer paddlers a variety 
of camping and recreational options. 

For information, contact the Lakę 
Champlain Committee at (802) 658- 
1414. 

Key to Our 
Cover of Covers 

F ollowing are the captions and 
credits for the cover photos that 
appear on this issue's cover. From 
left to right, starting at top: Autumn 
1946, courtesy Joseph B. Johnson,- Au¬ 
tumn 1947, "Autumn Dryad," Mack 
Derick; Summer 1948, buglers at Lakę 
Willoughby, Mack Derick; Autumn 
1950, Pawlet school children, Eva Lu- 
oma ; Summer 1952, Lalce Champlain 
steamer Ticondeioga , Edward O. 
Clark; Autumn 1953, Newfane, John 
Vondell; Winter 1955, Waits River, 
Robert Holland; Summer 1956, near 
Brookfield, John Vondell ; Spring 1958, 
East Corinth, Grant Heilman ; Sum¬ 
mer 1962, Malletts Bay, Bruce Nett; 
Winter 1963, Jenne Farm, Reading, 
E.L. Glockeler,- Spring 1964, Malcolm 
Piper Farm, East Barnard, John Von- 
dell; Autumn 1965, Chelsea, John 
Vondell ; Winter 1967, Hartford, Han- 
son Carroll; Winter 1969, Round 
Church wedding, Richmond, Hanson 
Carroll; Summer 1970, Harold Har- 
rington Farm, North Pomfret, Hanson 
Carroll; Autumn 1973, CameTs 
Hump, Dick Smith; Spring 1974, band- 
ing birds, Woodstock, Shaun Bennett; 
Autumn 1976, Burlington Harbor, 
Clyde H. Smith; Winter 1978, Straf- 
ford Meeting House, Hanson Carroll; 
Summer 1979, Morrisville, Stuart E. 
Bertland; Winter 1980, mother and 
daughter with Christmas presents, 
Richard W. Brown,- Autumn 1987, 
Peacham, Richard W. Brown,- Winter 
1988, Warren, Alan L. Graham; Sum¬ 
mer 1990, Mt. Mansfield, Alden Pel- 
lett; Spring 1992, Bennington, Murphy 
Smith,- Spring 1993, Fairfield, Paul O. 
Boisvert; Autumn 1995, West Arling- 
ton, William Johnson. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 5 


Congratulations Vermont Life on 
your 50th birthday! 

William C. Shouldice, IV 
Montpelier 

VL On-Line 

As a kid growing up on Long Island, 
my family yacationed in Vermont. My 
parents used to subscribe to Vermont 
Life. Recently, I've had the itch to go 
back, and remembered your magazine. 
I took a chance looking you up on the 
Internet, and there you were. I sub- 
scribed on-line and can't wait to get 
my first issue. 

Thanks for embracing the Web and 
being there for us Vermont wannabees. 
Conrad Trautmann 
via e-mail 

For anyone else with a Computer tied to 
the Internet, the VL home page is at 
http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife — Editor 

A Young Reader 

I just had to share with you this pic- 
ture of my granddaughter Jenay Moran, 
age 214. She has been "reading" Ver- 
mont Life sińce 
she could hołd 
onto a magazine. 
When she first 
started crawling, 
she would go to 
our basket of 
magazines and 
puli them all out until she found a 
Vermont Life. This particular issue is 
her favorite! 

Her grandfather, Chuck Chase, was 
born and raised in Burlington. We en- 
joy Vermont Life so much. It helps to 
remind Chuck of his "roots." It also 
helps Jenay and our other grandchil- 
dren leam about their heritage. 

Carol Chase 

Santa Rosa, California 

Stratton Over Equinox 

You or your fact-checker madę an 
error in your Summer 1996 issue on 
page 18, "The Race Up Equinox." Un- 
less seismic events have raised 
Equinox and/or lowered Stratton, 
Stratton is still — by a few feet — 
higher than Equinox. One could argue 
Stratton is in South Central Vermont 
— but that's reaching for a straw. 

Keep up the good work! 

David B. Dobson 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Our story about the Mount Equinox hill 
climb stated that Equinox (elevation 3,816) 
is the highest mountain in southwestern 


Vermont. As Mr. Dobson notes, Stratton 
Mountain, at 3,936, is higher. —Editor 

Case of the Missing Cheese 

I very much enjoyed Andrea Ches- 
man's article "A Cheese for Every 
Taste" [VL, Winter 1995]. That being 
said, I must protest that she left out a 
very important Vermont cheese, the 
excellent Colby cheese produced by 
the Crowley factory in Healdville. The 
Crowley factory and the cheese that it 
produces have a history and a flavor 
that is truły unique and purely Ver- 
mont. Weil worth a visit and a tasting! 

Bradford Little 

York, Pennsylvania 

Crowley Cheese was first madę in 1824 
and it’s still being madę at the factory on 
Healdville Road in Mount Holly, open for 
tours Monday-Friday 8-4. The retail storę is 
nearby on Route 103, open Monday-Satur- 
day 10-5:30, Sunday 11-5:30. Info: (802) 
259-2340. — Editor 

Dr. Bob 

Excellent article about veterinarian 
Bob Treat [VL, Spring 1996]. As I read 
it, I couldn't help thinking what a 
marvelous counterpoint Dr. Bob is to 
the crass commercialization of Man¬ 
chester by the outlet developers. 

Alfred Baier 

Manchester 

As a midwife working among na- 
ture-loving Swedes, I couldn't help but 
react to the photo of a calf "being 
born" in your Spring 1996 issue. I have 
to question the use of obstetrical 
chains to "assure a safe, speedy deliv- 
ery and to avoid pain and damage to 
cow and calf." 

The comparison which comes to 
mind is the introduction of forceps to 
human births. It is indeed a life-saving 
method, but one far from necessary in 
all births. Also, forced extraction is 
not less painful for mother or child. I 
cannot be convinced that the case 
would be any different for cows. 

Swedes and Vermonters share a deep 
love and respect for naturę. Perhaps in 
sharing our knowledge we can pre¬ 
serze naturę, increasing the quality of 
life for ourselves and for other living 
creatures around us (including cows!). 

Janice Emanuelsson 

Stockholm, Sweden 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.State.vt.us 
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New Wood 
Replacement 
Windows In 
45 Minutes 

That's right - 45 minutes. It’s called the 
Maruin EZ Tilt Pac. Ifyour old double 
hung sash are wom out, but the frames 
are still good, the Tilt Pac is an easy, 
economical solution. The complete kit 
includes two wood sash and all the 
necessary hardware. Replace the sash, 
not the whole window. Por further 
details, come in and speak witli our 
factory trained Maruin Coordinators. 


Marvin Windows & Doors Information Linę: 1-800-394-8800 

A.W. Hastings & Co., hic. is dedicated exclusively to the distńbution of Maruin Windows & Doors. 
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Opposite, trainman Steve Mumley of Green Mountain Railroad fits right 
in at the Glory Days raił festival. Tliis page, top to bottom: a Ne w England 
Central freight engine; the Lyme band and Amtrak's Superliner; crowds 
along the tracks; Galen Robinson wears his grandfather's hat 
on the Boston & Maine caboose. 


By Beth Champagne 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


B eneath the mist, the early chill 
of a September Saturday morę 
than hinted at summer's end, but 
the people kept coming across the 
tracks, past the red caboose and the re- 
splendent blacie Boston & Maine loco- 
motive, Old 494, toward the restored 
White River Junction train station. 

As the sun started to burn through 
the mist, 10 members of the Lyme, 
New Hampshire, Town Band set up 
musie stands on the station platform. 
A Iow rumbie signaled the approach of 
the New England CentraFs bright blue 
and yellow engine. As it pulled in next 
to Amtrak's Superliner car, uniformed 
representatives of VFW Post 2571 and 
the color guard of American Legion 
Post 26 of White River Junction 
formed ranks. The band strucle up 
"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean," 
and the third annual Glory Days of the 
Railroad Festival — YermonLs tribute 
to America^ love affair with the rail- 
roads — began. 


From both sides of the Connecticut 
River and beyond, the festival draws 
people who love trains — and people 
who worleed on them, who remember 
when White River Junction had the 
largest railyard in northern New Eng¬ 
land. 

Anyone who attends this free festi- 
val can spend an entire day in, on and 
around trains, soaleing up raił history, 
collecting railroad memorabilia and 
watching children ride worleing minia¬ 
turę replicas of early steam trains. 

Without walleing morę than two 
blocles in any direction from the center 
of White River's compact downtown, 
yisitors can tour an exhibition of 
model railroads, checle out Old 494, 
climb up into the cab of a New Eng¬ 
land Central diesel engine or find a 
seat on a hay wagon pulled by an 1895 
Eclipse steam tractor that stops every 
so often to fuel its woodburning en¬ 
gine. 

For children, not one but several 
miniaturę replicas of antiąue steam lo- 
comotives and railroad cars, built ex- 
actly to scalę, will offer rides around a 
set of tracks laid on the courthouse 
lawn. A Street fair, new this year, will 
offer activities just for children, and 
there will be roving entertainers, mu- 
sicians, crafts and food booths. 

There will be a historical display 
celebrating Amtrak's 25th anniver- 
sary. One of Amtrak's Vermonter 
trains, with its custom baggage car de- 
signed to carry bicycles, slcis and snow- 
boards [see page 94], and Amtrak's 
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state-of-the-art Genesis engine and its 
Viewliner sleepers, lounge cars and 
coaches will be in town all day. A 
leisurely walk through the passenger 
cars affords would-be vacationers an 
ideał opportunity to envision a cross- 
country sojourn — or a weekend train 
trip. 

To board the Green Mountain Rail- 
road's antiąue passenger car, the Rut- 
land 260, however, is to understand 
train travel in a bygone era. Renovated 
about 1920, 260 remained in service 
on the Rutland-to-Boston route until 
1947. 

Inside the gleaming olive green 
coach, a smali woodstove still warms 
the compartment; coming aboard on a 
chilly September morning, there is a 
temptation to linger in the coziness. 
Plush burgundy seats with reversible 
backs, the raised ceiling set with 
sąuares of stained glass, and the dark 
wood paneling with inset water foun- 
tain create a period elegance that 
whisks visitors back in time as the 
heat from the stove warms fingers and 
toes. 

Outdoors, the Berkshire Scenie Rail- 
way's restored Fahmont motor car, 
which carried railroad crews working 
along the tracks, offers another re- 
minder of old-time railroading. 

"It used to be a very busy place," re- 
called Herb Adams, president of the 
Hartford Historical Society, who 
started work in White River Junction's 
freight yards at the end of World War 
II. "It was people — car inspectors, 
brakemen, switch tenders, yard fore- 
men," not just machinery, that were 
at the heart of railroading, he said. 
"These people had the responsibility." 

White River Junction's glory today 
lies in its historie downtown. Out of 
sight of the highways, and out of step 
with the development spilling out 
from Lebanon and Hanover, New 
Hampshire, this former railroad hub — 
a village in the town of Hartford — has 
become a sought-after location, a place 
still in touch with traditions that go 
back over a century. Its brick blocks 
have attracted a growing number of 
shops and restaurants, anchored by the 
Hotel Coolidge, founded in 1849, and 
Briggs Opera House, a restored tum-of- 
the-century musie hall. Nearby are a 
well-stocked secondhand bookstore, a 
classic haberdashery that also stocks 
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“Simply Breathtaking” 
Vermont History 
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sporting goods and geologie survey 
maps of the area, and an audio antiąue 
dealer who still sells vinyl record al- 
bums. 

The downtown also boasts seven 
restaurants, a European bakery and the 
Catamount Brewery, which will be 
open for tours during the Glory Days 
festival. Near the brewery is the Amer¬ 
ican Legion Hall, where model trains 
will fili two fuli floors. 

"People just love to ride trains," 
says Karen Songhurst, director of the 
White River Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

So does she. Railroads have long 
been her passion. She grew up listen- 
ing to the trains come through her 
Connecticut town, and rode them into 
New York City with her grandmother, 
who loved to tell how she met her 
husband, a policeman, when he pulled 
her out of a train wreclc. 

One of Amtrak's most ardent sup- 
porters, Songhurst considers both pas- 
senger and freight lines vital to Ver- 
mont. 

So far, things are looking up: The 
Vermonter is in its second year, and 
has surpassed all ridership expecta- 
tions. On the freight side, the New 
England Central, successor of the old 
Central Vermont Railroad, has been 
named Short Linę Railroad of the Year. 

Charles Bohi, a teacher whose pas¬ 
sion is documenting the lives railroad- 
ers led — as well as the history of rail- 
roading in Vermont — will lecture Fri- 
day night as part of the festival. 

Sonie of the people who remember 
that history will no doubt be there to 
share their stories — people lilce Bon- 
nie Briggs, whose railroad connections 
go back three generations. "A lot of 
people in this town, I've been told, 
never owned a car — because they had 
a free pass on the railroad," Briggs said. 
Ironically, White River Junction's 
paved-over railyards now provide 
much of the parking that allows thou- 
sands of visitors to come to the festi- 
val by car. 

Whatever the futurę of railroading in 
Vermont, there are new generations 
growing up in love with trains. Karen 
Songhurst found that out when she 
toolc a cali about the festival from the 
father of a seven-year-old who lcnows 
all the signal sounds for trains coming 
through Essex Junction. Weekdays, he 
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VNB is the oldest bank in Yermont, est. in 1821. Above: a photo of our Brattleboro location in the early 1800’s. 


Today, it powers the way you bank at VNB. 


One hundred and seventy five years after its first day of operation, 
Vermont National Bank is banking on the leading edge of technology. 
Customers can bank any time, day or night, at our ATMs. A simple 
telephone cali lets you check balances or apply for a loan. And fund 
transfers happen electronically at the speed of light. 

But we haven’t forgotten our Vermont roots. We’re the oldest bank 
in the State; still locally owned and centered around the communities 
we serve. 

Today, electricity powers the way we bank. But 
our customers, our employees, and our 
communities still power the way we think. 


fi 

annwersary 




Vermont National Bank 

1-800-367-8862 

Member FDIC ^^Equal Housing Lender 
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has to arrive at school before the train 
comes, so Saturday mornings father 
and son go down to the tracks and 
wave together as the train comes 
whistling through. 

How to Go 

The Glory Days of the Railroad Fes- 
tival is free. Events begin at 10 a.m. 
Saturday, September 14, with musie 
and the ceremoniał installation of a 
copper locomotive weathervane atop 
the restored White River Junction 
train station. 

Ali the other events, including tours 
of raił cars old and new, the Street fair, 
and hay rides, go on all day. Railroad 
lectures are scheduled for Friday night 
and Saturday. There may also be some 
train excursions to Windsor and back 
in antiąue raił cars. For information, 
cali (802) 295-6200. 

If you want to ride the train to the 
festival, it's a bit easier from the north. 
Between St. Albans and White River, 
Amtrak's Vermonter stops in Essex 
Junction, Waterbury, Montpelier Junc¬ 
tion and Randolph. Travelers boarding 
at those stations can expect to arrive 
in White River around 8:30 a.m. Satur¬ 
day, in time to have breakfast at the 
Polka Dot Diner, a classic Vermont 
eatery with plenty of pies in the case 
above the counter. The train north de- 
parts just as the festival will be wind- 
ing down about 5 p.m. If you're Corn¬ 
ing from the south, you may want to 
make reservations to spend two nights 
in town, arriving on The Vermonter 
Friday afternoon and departing on the 
southbound train Sunday morning. 
Cali Amtrak for details: (800) 872- 
7245. 

If you're driving from the south, 
take the White River Junction exit 
from Interstate 89, turn right onto 
Route 5 north and drive one mile, fol- 
lowing the signs for the festival. 

By car from the north, take Exit 11 
(White River Junction) from Interstate 
91 and follow the signs along Route 5 
north into town — or, take Exit 12, 
turn right and drive down Route 5 
south over the bridge across the White 
River, then turn left, following festival 
signs. c 


Beth Champagne is a reporter for The 
Herald of Randolph. 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oab, Cherry, 
Mapie &■ Pine 
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St. Albans 

Burlington-Essex Junction 
Jń/aterbury-Stowe 
MONTPELIER-Barre 
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Brattleboro 


Question. 

Wouldn’t you 
rather gazę 
at the State 
of Vermont 
instead of a 
map of the 
State? Take Amtrak’s Vermonter 
and you can take in every rustic 
barn, every scenie hill, all from 
the comfort of a wide, roomy 
seat. And when you reach your 
destination, take off on your 
own to poke around in antiąue 
shops. Or explore Vermont’s 


White River Junction 

Windsor- 
Mt. Ascutney 

Claremont, NH 

Bellows Falls 


b e a u t i f u 1 
hiking and 
biking trails. 
And in winter, 
the Vermonter 
tak es you 
straight to 
the best skiing 


in the East. Our special baggage 
car is specifically eąuipped for 
carrying bikes or skis. And in 
addition to not having to look at 
road maps, you won t have to refold 
them, either. For reservations, 
cali your travel agent or 
Amtrak at l-^OOdJSA-RAIL. 


Amtrak's 

Tim, 


m. 
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How the Sun Has Shone on 
"'Moonlight in Vennont” 

By Mary Peate 


M oonlight IN Vermont" has been be- 
guiling audiences for morę than 50 
years. Whether you're listening to the 
haunting trumpet of Bobby Hackett playing 
Karl SuessdorPs luscious 
melody, Ella Fitzgerald 
giving voice to John Black- 
burn's evocative lyrics, or 
any of the morę than 200 
other versions of the song, 
you can almost feel your 
blood pressure lowering 
and your endorphins ele- 
vating. 

If you're outside Ver- 
mont when you hear it, 
you feel a gravitational 
puli to the Green Moun- 
tains. Who knows how 
many Flatlanders have 
been lured by this siren 
song to move to or vaca- 
tion in Vermont? 

It has been performed 
by artists as wildly diverse 
as Billie Holiday, Linda 
Ronstadt, The Coasters, 

Ray Charles, Tennessee 
Ernie Ford, Stan Getz and 
Charlie Byrd. Jazz pianist 
Oscar Peterson has 
recorded it 11 times in 
four different countries. Yet "Moonlight in 
Vermont" is a standard like no other in that 
Blackbum's lyrical litany of Vermont images is 
completely rhyme-free ; it has just 28 bars, in- 


stead of the usual 32; and it boasts a series of 
unusual chord progressions. 

This love song to a State, which musicologist 
Will Friedwald calls one of the loveliest songs 
Frank Sinatra ever re¬ 
corded, really did have 
Vermont origins. Buoyed 
by its own remarkable 
melodie naturę and recur- 
ring dashes of serendipity, 
it has traveled the world. 

Its lyricisTs connection 
to Vermont was brief, but 
unforgettable. John Black- 
burn was born in Bellaire, 
Ohio, in 1913 and studied 
theater at Cleveland's 
Case Western Reserve 
Uniyersity. One day in 
1937, Blackburn got a cali 
from a friend in New York 
telling him of a possible 
part in a radio serial. He 
went to New York to au- 
dition, but didn't get the 
role. As he walked along 
Broadway, he ran into a 
girl he knew from Case. It 
was a chance meeting that 
altered the course of his 
life. 

The girl was accompa- 
nied by her mother, who, upon hearing his 
story, asked if he'd be interested in a two-year 
teaching fellowship in drama at Bennington 
College. He certainly would. The woman madę 


a 

C/koon/u//it i/i OJeww/it ” 

Pennies in a stream, falling leaves, a 
sycamore, Moonlight in VermonŁ 
Icy finger-waves, ski trails on a mountain- 
side. snow-light in Vermont 
Telegraph cables, they sing down the high- 
way and travel each bend in the road, 
People who meet in this romantic setting 
are so hypnotized by the lovely 
ev’ning summer breeze, 
warbling of a meadowlark, 

Moonlight in Vermont, 

You and I and Moonlight in Vermont. 


By John Blackburn & Karl Suessdorf. © 1944-45 Michael 
H. Goldsen Inc. © Renewed & assigned 1972 Michael 
H. Goldsen Inc. Used by permission. Ali rights reserved. 
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Some of the 200 artists 

who have recorded 


t/ł OJetmo/il: 

Margaret Whiting 
Nat King Cole 
Marian McPartlanri Trio 
Roger Williams 
Billy Taylor 
Andre Previn 
The Mills Brothers 
Jimmy Smith 


_ 

l oh ” Blackburn 


a few phone calls, and he had the job. Jobs 
weren't that readily obtainable in the Depres- 
sion years, but his benefactor, the wife of the 
Russian theater director and producer Konstan- 
tin Stanislavski, originator of the Stanislavski 
Method, was morę influential than most. 

"She told me how to get on that little old 
train that went up into Albany, and toolc you 
into Bennington," Blackburn recalls. "That 
was a beautiful old train. It was 1937 and '38 
that I was at Bennington and, oh, I loved it 
there!" 

Blackburn, who would have a life-long in- 
volvement with theater and musie, roomed in 
a house about a mile from campus, and walked 


Mel Torme 
Charlie Byrd 
Skitch Renderson 
Stan Kenton 
Leslie Uggams 
Ferrante & Teicher 
Johnny Mathis 
The Flamingos 
Stan Getz 
Kate Smith 

Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Zoot Sims 

to the college each Frank Sinatra & Linda Ronstadt 

day. "That's where I Willie Nelson 

got the idea [in the 

lyrics] for the tele- 

graph cables singing 

down the highway. I'd 

hear them hum as I walked by." 

Did he try out those "ski trails on a moun- 
tainside" he writes about? "No," he said, "I 
spent most of my time working on shows." 

He describes Bennington, then the most ex- 
pensive college in the country, as an almost 
self-contained community. It was a women's 
school, and the college carefully watched over 
its students, who included Katherine Hep- 


at the pi ano 
SOTlg, 




Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong 
Ray Charles 
Billie Holiday 
Frank Sinatra 
Sam Cooke 
Stephane Grappelli 
Tommy Dorsey 
Ahmad Jamal 
Ella Fitzgerald 
Earl "Fatha" Hines 
Kai Winding 
Oscar Peterson 
Sarah Vaughn 
Brook Benton 
The Coasters 
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Sweetwood Continuing Care Retirement Community of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
is adding 20 new suites for discriminating people like you who seek a secure 

lifestyle in a stimulating community. 

Sweetwood offers the best of both worlds — lectures, theaters, and galleries — 
combined with excellent health maintenance and rehabilitation programs. 

There is aiso an adjacent skilled nursing facility. 

Discover what retirement living and peace of mind should be. Cali Howard Brookner for 

morę information orto arrange a visit. 














YERMONTIANA 




Glosę your eyes and 
Gi\(TfSm dream ofa roman- 
tie sleigh ride in the 
niountains of Ver- 
niont. Our sleigh beds 
are handniade in the solid wood 
of your choice and tinished to 
hannonize with any bedroom 
thcnie from primitive to con- 
temporary. From Barry and 
Richard Hinchliffe of The Green 
Mountain Workshop, Waitsfield. 
Sec our Bridge Street showroom 
or cali 802-496-0500 for 
brochure. 


burn's two sisters and the daughter of 
the American ambassador to England. 

Blackburn's Bennington idyll ended 
after two years, and in 1939 he was 
back in New York, where he loolced 
up a family friend. She and a friend 
were going to drive to California, and 
invited him along. They drove from 
New York to Los Angeles in a Lincoln I 
convertible in three and a half days, ! 
non-stop, taking turns at the wheel. 

Blackburn acted at the Pasadena 
Playhouse in the 1939-40 season ; went 
back to Cleveland to marry ; then re- 
tumed to California. This time, with a 
wife, and, soon, two children to sup- 
port, he went to work in the paymas- 
ter's office at Lockheed Aircraft. 

Composer Karl Suessdorf was born 
in 1911 in Valdez, Alaska, at the Cop- 
perblock Hotel, owned by his father. 
After attending military school, he 
went to Washington University. While 
in college he studied musie privately, 
and eventually found his way to Los 
Angeles, which, like New York, was a 
mecca for composers. 

In the early 1940s, when he was 
making ends meet by working in a 
dairy near the Lockheed plant, he in- 
troduced himself to Blackburn. "I hear 
you write lyrics," he said. "I write mu¬ 
sie. How about getting together and 
doing some writing?" 

When Blackburn showed up at 
Suessdorf's Hollywood house, Suess¬ 
dorf said, 'Tve always thought it 
would be good to write a State song. 
Then it would be around forever." 
Blackburn, with fond memories of 
Bennington, suggested Vermont, and 
they settled on the title. 

Suessdorf had the melody for the 
opening phrase in his head before they 
started, and Blackburn had been carry- 
ing around an image in his mind of 
"pennies in a stream." It was a perfect 
blending of words and musie. Suess¬ 
dorf proceeded with the musie as 
Blackburn wrote down the things he'd 
seen, heard and felt during his Ver- 
mont sojoum. 

When they reached the song's bridge 
— a transitional mid-point — it was 
Blackburn who wrote the musie to it, 
and when he came to the words "so 
hypnotized by the lovely" he sang the 
melody for Suessdorf. 

"But there's no such chord!" the 
composer protested. 


iN/[ore than 100 proven designs, from classic colonial to sweeping 
contemporary, with the flexibility to customize any set of plans - 
yours or ours - to build the home you’ve always dreamed of. 


Thomas M. Wood Builders 
RR#4Box710, 

Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-7930 

Big Pine Builders 

P.O. Box 1324, R11 -30 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 
(802)3624660 

Tim Herbert Construction 

Box 6387, 

Rutland, VT 05702 
(802) 773-7271 

Tuller’s Custom Homes 
RFD 1 Box 34E 
S. Royalton, VT 05068 
(802) 763-7367 


Holcomb’s Construction 

RD 1 Box 229, 

Wells, VT 05774 
(802) 645-0333 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son 

Route 17, 

Waitsheld, VT 05673 
(802) 496-3030 

Neal Speer Construction Co. 
20 South River Street, 
Swanton, VT 05488 
(802) 868-4277 

Silver Creek Products 
RR 1 Box 151 
Irasburg, VT 05845 
(802) 754-6324 


I* 


Irestiine 

/Indows Mtoors 


185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 

Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 40 homes. 




Dealer inquiries are invited. 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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Yermont's ^ Northeast Kingdom 



— Come and Visit — 
LARGESTGIFT SHOP IN NORTHEAST 

A landmark mited by folks from all over the world 
Open 8am-8pm, 7 Days a week, April-Dec. 
RT. 2, ST. JOHNSBURY, VERM0NT 
(802)748-3994 
Write for free catalogue 


Lyndon State College 


Highland Lodge 

A Rare Find Overlooking Caspian Lakę 
J860’s Inn. Cottages & Restaurant 

Lakeside Resort with Private Beach & Boats 
A quiet getaway with spectacular 
Fali Foliage 




Off the Beaten Path in 
Greensboro, Yermont 05841 

(802) 533-2647 




• challenging curriculum 

> diverse services • smali classes 
• personal attention 

• state-of-the-art facilities 
Contact: Admissions Office 

Lyndorwille, VT 05851 
(802) 626-6413 





Luxuriously fumished motor inn with private court- 
yard balconies. Heated swimming pool, putting 
green, 25” remote control TVs with sports & movie 
channels. suites and adjoining rooms. Central air 
conditioning & fitness center privileges. Continental 
breakfast. Fifteen minutes from Burkę Mtn. ski area. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666 



Vermont 

CABOT IN CABOT OR ON ROUTE 100 

Enjoy a video and tour of our creamery 
in Cabot. Watch our dairy products 
being madę! Free Samples. (Tours 
$1.00, children under 12 free). Rt 2 to 
Rt 215 - Cabot, VT 05647 802-563- 
2231. Or visit our Cabot Annex Storę 
on Rt 100, Waterbury, 802-244-6334. 


Northeast Kingdom 
b&bs 

For a free copy of “Vermont’s 
Bed & Breakfasts of the 
Northeast KingdorrT brochure 
contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
1-800-639-6379 


♦♦♦ AAA Rating 

First Class Accommodations 
on the Lakę. Snowmobile Capital 
of Yermont. 

Bob & Sharon Dexter, owners 

Cross Street, Box 448 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
802-723-6507 


ST. JOHNSBURY COUNTRY CLUB 
One ofNew England's 
^ Finest Courses 

f li) 

I 


Enjoy playing golf on 
one of New England’s 
most beautiful and 
challenging 18 hole 
courses 

Larry Kelley — 
PGA Professional 

802-748-9894 


GREAT BEARS!!! 

(and birds, beasts and other treasures) 

Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium 

Mam & Prospect Sts. - St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
Open Daily (802) 748-2372 
www.fairbanks.museum.org 


HARVEY’S LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 



New fully furnished heated lakefront 
cottages. Spectacular fali foliage views. 
Fishing, boating, swimming, all C.G./R.V. 
amenities. 

West Barnet. VT 05821 
(802) 633-2213 


‘WiCdflower Inn 

“The Perfect Spot 
for Fali Foliage” 

22 room/suites on 500 breath-, 
taking acres. Indoor/outdoorl 
children’s play areas, exten-l 
sive gardens, tennis andl 
morę. 

Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1-800-627-8310 



Mapie. Grove-Farms 
ofYermont. tnc 

A Top Vermont Attraction 

Factory tours week days 
Museum & Gift Shop open 7 days 
167 Portland St., Route 2 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
1 - 802 - 748-5141 
SINCE 1915 



The Northeast Kingdom - drop in to see the striking foliage. quaint villages, and gen- 
tle mountatns of Yermont s “ unspoiled” region. Only a few hours from major cities 
throughout New England, the Kingdom is easily accessible from 1-91 and 1-93, and U.S. 
Routes 2 and 5. Sensational museum collections, delightful accommodations, uniąue 
retail shops, and an array of special fali events await vour visitl 


l shops, 

YERMONT 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
Paid in part by State of VT Funds 


i array of special fali events await your visit! 

For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 


Dept. B y 30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury , VT 05819 


1-800-639-6379 

1-802-748-3678 
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"If I can sing it, there has to be," 
Blackburn said. "You can find it." 

"It took him a week, but he finally 
found the chord," Blackburn relates. 
"Musicians still say to me: 'How did 
you get out of that bridge?' It knocks 
them out. Karl was a musical genius." 

The sheet musie was published in 
1944. Then, chance again lent a hand. 
Suessdorf met singer-songwriter 
Johnny Mercer in a bar across from 
NBC in Los Angeles. Mercer and two 
partners had just started Capitol 
records, and Mercer set up an appoint- 
ment for the lyricist and the composer 
to come to his office the next day to 
play and sing the song. 

Its uniąueness appealed to Mercer, 
and he paired it with singer Margaret 
Whiting, who recorded it in 1945. 
Upon its release, it was played primar- 
ily on Armed Forces Radio overseas. 
One can imagine the nostalgia the 
song evoked in young Vermont ser- 
yicemen abroad, or in anyone else who 
knew and loved the State. 

It wasn't until a decade later, how- 
ever, that "Moonlight in Vermont," 
recorded for a second time by Margaret 
Whiting, reached the Top Ten. Since 
then it has become a standard that's 
been played, sung, and recorded by vir- 
tually every great jazz singer and musi- 
cian. 

Speculation about which of the hun- 
dreds of interpretations is the most 
compelling provokes lively debate. 
Each version has its adherents, but 
there seems to be a generał agreement 
that Willie Nelson's unpretentious, 
laid-back, down-to-earth delivery cap- 
tures the very essence of the State. 

It continues to be recorded regularly. 
It's on Tony Bennett's recent CD 
Here’s to the Ladies. It was featured in 
the films Baby Boom and Buggsy, and 
has provided background musie in 
such TV shows as Newhart, Peny Ma¬ 
son, Happy Days, Cheers, Under Fire, 
Barney Miller and All My Children . 
Indeed, it is fulfilling the late Karl 
SuessdorFs prediction: "It would be 
good to write a State song. Then it 
would be around forever." zfr 

Williston writer Mary Peate owns 37 
recorded versions of “Moonlight in Ver- 
mont/ > and hopes to see it become Ver- 
mont’s official State song. 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 

V ermont's reputation for high quality is well- Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 

deserved. For morę than a century, the state's and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 




In 1919, dairy farmers had their 
own creameries. In Cabot, they still do. 

And you're invited to visit or call! 

The modę of transport, understandably, is different than what 
you see here. But the quiet country road leading to our creamery in 
Cabot hasn't changed all that much. The scenery is lush and beau- 
tiful, the space is wide open. From Montpelier take Rt 2 to Rt 215 - 
our Visitors Center is waiting to welcome you. 802-563-2231. 

If your travels are taking you to Ben & Jerry's or Stowe, stop 
at our annex on Route 100. There are lots of great Cabot cheese 
products and other treats from Vermont. 802-244-6334. 

Looking to take home a piece of Vermont? YouTl 
probably find us in your favorite grocery, 
but if not, you can order from 
our catalog. 1-800-639-3198. 

Welcome to Vermont - 
and Cabot country! kj 
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• Shetland 
Wool 
Blanket 
60" x 78" 
$105.00 


• Fine 
Wool Pre- 
tied Bow 
Tie $12.00 


Tie 

left, 

right) 


All prices include postage. VISA, MC or check. Exclusively from: 

OUAIGH DESIGN CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main St., Wilmington, Vermont 05363 
Call 802-464-2780 Fax 802-464-3206 Send for free catalogue 


WEAR THE COLORS OF VERMONT 

THE VERMONT TARTAN ” 

This beautiful plaid captures Vermont s seasons — the greens of 
spring and summer, red and gold of autumn, with a 
touch of white for Winter. 


• Fine 
Wool Cap 
(one size 
fits all) 
$32.00 
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Polartek® Accessories Crafted With Quality 


Z A S T R U GA® 


HAT$»MITTENS«PULLOVERS«HEADBANDS»BLANKETS» AND MORĘ 




Free! 


Goggle pouch 
with your order 
$5.95 Value 


Stay warm this winter in 
our most popular style. 
Child $18.95 
Adult $22.95 

plus shipping 


TO ORDER GALL 
802*878*2304 


Ask for our free hrochure 


ZASTRUGA P.O. BOX 1008 WILLISTON, VT 05495 



WARREN KIMBLE 
Folk Art Prints 

Free Catalog 

Call 1-800-927-8478 

Our gallery also features 
Warren Kimble’s 
original folk art 

Gallery On The Green 

One The Green, Woodstock, VT 05091 
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House with Quilt 
20 x16"image•$20 
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SterUny Siloct 

$79~ st-» 

dututed ScUtće* 

Authentic Dinging 5ound 
Hand Engraved With Year 
Ncstled In A 5atin Pouch 


*Ve f UK4Ht SiCwi SCeiy/t&eCld 


72 Merchants Pow, Putland, VT 03701 {888) VT BELL5 Vi&a. M C. 
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Experience Premium Fresh-cut Ruses 
Delivered Straight From Our Greenhouses. 



1-888-US1 ROSĘ 1-888-ROSE FAX 

1-888-871-7673 1-888-767-3329 
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FAX TOLL FREE 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Send a unique Christmas Gifi 

A VERMONT BALSAM 
TREE or WREATH 

6-7 foot Balsam Tree $47.95 
3)4 foot (table top) Balsam Tree $28.95 
22" (O.D.) Balsam Wreath $26.95 

Order by December 1 (UPS shipping included) 
VT residents add 5% tax 

Elysian Hills Tree Farm 

RR5 Box 452, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

802-257-0233 



SALSA OF THE MONTH CLUB 

Creat Gift Idea! 

Give the premier Salsas from across the country, from Waui 
Maui of Honolulu to Green Mountain Gringo of Vermont. 

Free brochure 

Cali Toll Free 
1-888-59-SALSA 
(Fax 802-879-6008) 
e-mail: salsanut@together.net 

P.O. Box 604 
Williston, VT 05495 
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ENJOY SWEETS FROM 
VERMONT’S OLDEST CONFECTIONER: 


Our famous fudge (it’s wicked 
good!), hand-dipped chocolates, 
and dessert sauces — all madę 
fresh right here in Weston. 

FreeCatalog 1-800-824-3014 

The Weston Fudge Shop 
Route 100, P.O. Box 75 
Weston, Vermont 05161 


Weston 
FudgeShop 



Autumn In Vermont 


A spectacular video tour! 

Travel the trails of Vermont through the most beauti- 
ful autumn foliage in the world. With this video, 
AUTUMN TRAILS AND COYERED BRIDGES, you'11 
visit towns and cities on three foliage trips during the 
peak of autumn color. You’11 take a train ride, watch 
cider being madę, visit a harvest festival, stop at town 
parks, waterfalls and many covered bridges as we spin 
tales of Vermonters and their escapades. 50 min. 

VISA/MC/Check/ Money Order $19.95 + $4.00 S&H 
(Vermonters add 5% sales tax to VT address) 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF YERMONT 
C Q 9 7 P.O. Box 929-B, Williston, VT 05495 


Cheese Madę the Old-Fashioned Way 

We hand-make rich Farmhouse Cheese, using milk 
from our own Jersey cows. No BST, added hormones, 
or antibiotics. Individually waxed 
wheels make elegant gifts that are 
easy to mail. Cali or write for 
our free brochure: Orb Weaver 
Farm, Limę Kiln Road, New 
Haven, VT 05472 
802/877-3755 ( 
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SEND a VERM()NT 
BREAKFAST 
for the HOLIDAYS 

and receive a FREE 
Pewter Christmas Ornament 

An old fashioned Vermont 
breakfast. Mapie Syrup over a 
stack of buttermilk pancakes 
with clover honey and home- 
made conserve, Vermont’s 
finest! $29.95 plus $5 S&H. 
Add Canadian sliced bacon and 
wholegrain bran muffin mix for 
$38.95 plus $6.50 S&H. 

Offer limited to one ornament per 
P.O. Box 113, N. Ferrisburgh, VT 05473 Household & ends Nov. 30.1996. 
To order or for free brochure please cali 1-800-457-5553. YISA/MC. 






1 j J Lm J 802-658-6554 
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Elegant handcrafted pewteroil lamps, candlesticks, 
vases, tableware and baby gifts. For a fuli color 
catalog cali (800)222-5260. 

f 

p o. Box 828 DANFORTH 

Middlebury, Yermont 05753 PEWTERERS 
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YF RMONT MUSTARI) & CHEESE 
SAMPLER BASKET 

Gontains 4 flavors (2 oz. jars) of gourmet 
Vermont mustards and a 4 oz. bar of Vermont 
Hickory-Smoked cheese. SI5.99 + S4.95 S&II. 

YERMONT SAMPLER BASKET 

Contains a half-pint of Vermont Mapie Syrup, 
3 oz. jar of pure Vermont Mapie Cream, 

4 oz. bar of Vermont Ilickory-Smoked Cheese, 
2 oz. jar of Vermont Mapie Mustard and a 
Mapie Sugar votive candle. SI6.99 & 5.95 S&H 

Send for free brochure ofVermont Specialty Foods 

(irccn Mountain Marketplace 

P.O. Box 60, Vernon VT 05354 
(802) 254-4199. 

Yisa/MC accepted. 



&Ą NEW SPIN ON 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


c ~Qhe ^Dezmont 
kństmas ^atd ^tee 

No need for sagging strings on 
mantles and doorways! Finally, 
keres an elegant and easy way to 
display your Christmas cards. 
Superkly crafted in Vermont, tkis 
attractive and durakle card tree will 
krigkten any komę or office. 

♦ Rotates 

♦ Holds pkotos and postcards too! 
Tliree sizes availakle: 

DESK MODEL (22"): 

kolds 18 cards 
FLOOR MODEL (68"): 

kolds 60 cards 
TABLE MODEL (43"): 
kolds 36 cards 

Cali toll free 1 -888-CRD-TREH 

lor krockure & morę iniormation. 

<S^o strings attache <9/ 


-J 
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VERMONT IMAGES 

LIMITED EDITION FINE ART PRINTS 

Introducing a collection of fine art 
prints faithfully reproduced from 
original watercolor paintings by 
Vermont artist Robert E. Todd. 

Each print, signed and numbered 
by the artist, reflects the naturę 
and beauty of this special State. 

Free color brochure 

800 - 545-3631 

Celebrating our lOth year 

TODD GALLERY While in Vermont, 

Weston, Vermont • 802/824-5606 stop by for a visit. 



A/ermont Winter" 
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Classic Yemiont Memories 

/ / 

McWAYNE 

JEWELERS 




ET:-’- 


VERMONT COVERED BR1DGE 
CHARM 

Now nimilnble in two styles — 
the Wolcott Raił rond Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


Manchester^ Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special...Make it McWa\/ne's" 


H/iłi Mi T&Uhfjebcłt 



Contest details availablc 
wherever Rainforest 
Crunch is sold or from 
Community Products, Inc. 
RD 2, Box 1950 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Rainforest Crunch 
Gift Catalog 

800-927-2695 


Ali Natural Cashew & Brazil Nut Buttercrunch Internet: www.rainforestcrunch.com 
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The Catalog Lvcry 
Gardener Needs 

Americas #1 resource for innovative 
gardening supplies is located here in 
Vermont! We offer organie pest Controls, 
cold-weather plant protection, work-saving 
tools, flower supports and trellises, as 
well as unique Vermont-crafted gifts. 

Come visit our storę and display 
gardens in Burlingtons 
Intervale and see how we’re 
changing the world through 
gardening. Cali or write today 
for a FREE catalog. 

Dept PUB96F 

800 - 944-2250 

GARDENERS j 

SBPPIT COMPACT 1 

128 INTERYALE RD. BURLINGTON VT 05401 


E-mail - info@gardeners.com Internet - http://www.gardeners.com 
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The World’s Finest 
Flannel Clothing Company 

Madę In Vermont 

Beautiful Flannel Robes 
Vermont Life Sale 
Only $39.80 

To Place Order Cali 

1-800-232-7820 

To receive a catalog 
RR2 Box 4051 Barre, Vt 05641 
Mention this ad for special price on robes 

“Dedicated To Making The World 
A Little Morę Comfortable ,y ™ 
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Brownsville General Storę 

Great things from Vermont 

For great gifts or something special for the family, send for your free catalog 
today, or visit us at the base of Mt. Ascutney Ski Area on Route 44 in the 
village of Brownsville, Vermont. 

We are proud to offer: ♦ Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

♦ Yates Farm Yam ♦ Green Mountain Coffee 

♦ Gift Baskets ♦ Clothing ♦ Artwork 

To reąuest a catalog, write: 

P.O. Box 13, Brownsville VT 05037 
or cali (802) 484-7450 
or fax (802) 484-3435 

Proud owners ANNĘ YATES 

AMY WENTWORTH YATES 




Culinary Chimes 

Vermont hand-crafted CULINARY CHIMES 
composed of recycled vintage silver-plated 
flatware. These hand-hammered chimes will 
produce a relaxing sound both indoors and out. 
Culinary chimes $31 plus shipping. Also avail- 
able are DRIFTWOOD CHIMES, KEY RINGS, 
NAPKIN HOLDERS, WALL HOOKS and NAPRIN 
RINGS. Please cali for prices. Check, MC, Visa 
and Discover accepted. 

Window Panes 

166 Main Street, Bar Harbor, ME 04609 
(800) 519-4889 
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whimsical linę of “mice” 
products (cards, clothing, 
mats, magnets, stickers 
and morę!) we’d like to 
send you 8 of our most 
popular notecards (a $5.95 
value!) and our fuli color 
1996 Gift Catalog (burst- 
ing with special offers.) 
Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

New customers only. 

Limit 1 percustomer. 

Vt. residents add 5% sales tax. 

House-Mouse Designs 

P.O. Box 48M 
Williston, VT 05495-0048 
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Vermont Oat Cereal to Warm Your Chilly Days 

ER1C&ANDY’S, 


Erie &c Andy and six other Ver- 
mont farmers have grown certi- 
fied ORGANIC oats and turned 
the harvest into thick rolled, 
chewy and flavorful oatmeal (the 
way oatmeal used to be) and 
Scottish style STEEL CUT oats at 
their mili in Cabot, Vermont. 
Our oat cereals are the true 
bounty of Vermont. 
Get our catalogue by calling 
toll free (888) 4-OATMEAL 
[(888) 462-8632]. 
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THE Y ERMONT CEREAL COMPANY 
CABOT, VERM0NT 05647 
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Yermont Mapie Syrup — The Perfect Gift! 


“Send a Bił of the Vermont Woods 
for Chrisłmas” 

Fresh, fragrant 22" Balsam Wreath with red velvet bow, cones 
and berries. $25.00 ppd. within the Continental U.S. Please 
add $10 for shipment to Alaska and Hawaii. Quantity 
discount rates available for the Perfect Business Gift! 
Also, garland, centerpieces, trees, dried flower wreaths, 
Vermont mapie syrup & cheddar cheese. Free Brochure. 

Northeast Kingdom Balsam 

Dept. VL96, W. Glover, VT 05875 
YISA/MC (800) 322-YULE 
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T he Goodrich family has been sugaring in Cabot for over 
150 years on Molly Brook Farm. Seven generations of 
experience have madę Goodrich's Award-Winning Mapie 
Syrup your #1 choice for Quality and Flavor! 

Wholesale — Retail — Mail Order 
To order, cali 1-800-639-1854 or fax us at 802-426-3388 
MasterCard, Visa, Discover or check - We ship nationwide 

Ask for our Fuli Catalog of wonderful Mapie Products! 

The Ali Natural Suoeetener — Free ofAdditwes or Preservatives! 


Mapie - The Ojficial Flavor of Yermont! 




"Great musie! Great gift! We love it!" 
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"The perfect Vermont gift... an exceptional album... enjoyed by all ages!" 
Vermont Nights is a heartwarming collection of songs - acoustic portraits of 
some of the people, places, and attitudes that make Vermont uniąue. 

Original Words & Musie by 
Three Yermont Singer/Songwriters 


Vermont Nights 

Songs From Sterling Pond 
CD = $14.95 Tape = $9.95 

^isa/MC/Check/Money Order • Add $2.95 S&H 
(VT residents add 5% sales tax) 


1 - 800 - 893-4978 

Guaranteed to please or your money back 


Sterling Pond Records 

PO. Box 1363 • Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-5015 


INTRODUCING 

Eyecatchers! 

(802) 785-2901 

RR 1, Box 57, Thetford Ctr., VT 05075 

A new in-home business specializing in 
quality. Madę To Order, hard to find, 
classic children's clothing! We also offer 
a variety of gifts, hats, dolls and much 
morę! Everything we sell is always 
100% satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! "Willie," our 18" Vermont 
Fishin' Squirrel is only $29.95 plus 
$5.00 S&H. (Check or money order.) 

Cali or zurite for our Free 
homemade color catalog! 



\fermont 

Vaeabond 

(§) >■* 

■ BAGS FOR YOUR STUFF 


Cali us roli free at: 

1.888.VT PACKS 

for a free color catalog ! 


Sport, Travel, and Business bags handerafted in Vermont. 

Mention this ad and rcceive a 10% discount on your first order. 



“Extremely good and very chocolaty...” 

— The New York Times, February 1, 1995 — 


Handmade in Vermont 
Exceptional, Gourmet Brownies 

Surprise and Indulge someone 
with one of our famous T!v 

Brownie-Grams! 

Guaranteed to Arrive Fresh & Delicious! 

Cali for Prices and Information! 

1-800-588-2769 
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Reshaping the Face of 
Barre Granite 
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By Sarah L. Seidman 
Photogiaphed by Sandy Macys 
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S tretching granite ignores the 
laws of physics, to say nothing of 
the rules of common sense. Yet a 
hard-headed band of independent Barre 
sculptors is out to expand the way the 
world regards this tough stone. 

Granite, that durable igneous rock 
from which monuments are madę, has 
formed both the literał bedrock and 
economic foundation of Barre, the cen¬ 
tral Vermont community known 
worldwide for its gray granite, its 
sculptors and its memorials. Stone 
carvers from Italy and Scotland, and 
later from Scandinavia, Spain, Greece 
and French Canada came to Barre start- 
ing in the late 1800s, when the new 
railroad gave the budding granite in- 
dustry an efficient way to get its al- 
most endless supply of raw materiał to 
the granite sheds and to customers na- 
tionwide. 

Each shed had its own sculptors, 
who drew and modeled designs in clay, 
cast them in plaster, then "pointed" 
the granite błock using caliper com- 
passes to make a proportional repre- 
sentation of the model. With ham- 
mers, chisels and pneumatic tools, the 
artists deftly finished the monument 
by carving and polishing the figurę, 
most often a religious image or floral 
design. 

Today's sculptors, mostly men in 
their 40s and 50s, come from a differ- 
ent heritage. Many are art school grad- 
uates who apprenticed in the 1960s 
and '7 Os with master sculptor Frank 
Gaylord, whose 19 stainless Steel 
troopers are part of the new National 
Korean War Monument that stands on 
the Mail in Washington, D.C. Gaylord 





















said that when he came to town in 
1951, fresh out of Tempie University, 
"most sculptors' images of art were 
from the cemetery. They didn't dis- 
cern between creativity and copying." 

Gaylord soon had morę work than 
he could handle, and started hiring ap- 
prentices. "They had to catch on fast, 
they had to help me make a living," he 
says bluntly. 

"Frank will cali himself a curmud- 
geon, and that's not far off," says Erie 
Oberg, one of the many sculptors who 
trained under Gaylord. Oberg, a de- 
scendant of Swedish marble carvers, 
went on to build his own sculpture 
studio and eventually create some re- 
markable pieces of modern art, includ- 
ing one that seems to defy the naturę 
of granite. With a hole-cutting saw, he 
created a section of granite pipę, then 
cut a double helical spiral into the 
walls of the cylinder. The result: two 
granite springs nestled together, each 
madę from the space between the coils 
of the other, and so thin the granite ac- 
tually flexed. 

"I wanted to do something entirely 
out of character with the stone to 
show that techniąue is not the limit, 
that we can move beyond concepts of 
what granite should be," Oberg said. 
Though memoriał work still pays the 
bills, he's now marketing nationwide 
his elegant Millennium bench, a single 
slab of granite with an elliptical base 
and convex yertical surface. 

Giuliano Cecchinelli, whose father, 
Alberto, came with 11 others from 
Carrara, Italy, to help carve the marble 
capitals at the Vermont State House in 
the late 1950s, scoffs at those who cali 
him the best technical carver in the 
business. 

"They give people titles they don't 
know the meaning of ... carving is in 
your heart and soul, not in tech- 
niąues," he says in English still tinged 
with an accent. When Cecchinelli ar- 
rived in Barre in 1961 at age 17 with 
his mother, brother and sister, he had 
already spent eight years at Carrara's 
prestigious Institute of Professional 
Marble Artisans. 

"There they did stone cutting, here 
they chip roclcs," he says with cus- 
tomary ferocity. A smali, muscular 
man with a brown beret tilted over his 
face, Cecchinelli^ cantankerous talk 
hides a deep and abiding love of his art. 





"In this country the sculptors 
go for recognition ... What is 
my life span? Even if it's 100 
years, I can't go for famę or 
recognition. I don't dream, I 
don't wish, I rely on my capa- 
bility, what I can do." 

Cecchinelli^ memoriał work for 
Buttura and Sons is exceptional, but 
it's his own sculpture, like "Yolce of 
Humanity," in which two intertwined 
figures in granite simultaneously sup- 
port and restrain each other as they 
reach skyward, that provides the per- 
fect emblem of today's sculptor, 
caught between profitable memoriał 
work and morę precarious artistic en- 
deavors. 

In the summer of 1995, Cecchinelli 
and Oberg were two of 15 sculptors 
who participated in a granite sculpture 
project marking Barre's lOOth birth- 
day. With Italian waltzes, games of 
bocce, fireworks, and plenty of garlic, 
Barre celebrated its ethnic heritage and 
the strong bonds of loyalty forged for 
this blue-collar city 
during boom-and-bust 
times. The sculpture 
project aimed a wel- 
come spotlight on 
Barre's talented carv- 
ing community, which 
sąuabbled overloca- 
tion, designs and logis- 
tics, but eventually do- 
nated one-of-a-kind 
benches, bas-relief 
panels and free-stand- 
ing sculpture to the 
towiTs new elemen- 
tary school in honor of 
the centennial. 

Former Gaylord ap- 
prentice John Hanna, 



Some ofBarre's new 
breed of granite 
sculptors , from top: 
George Kurjanowicz; 
John Hanna; 

Giuliano Cecchinelli ; 
Jerry Williams. 

Left , Barre isbuilt 
on a seemingly end- 
less supply of fine, 
gray granite. 
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who helped organize the centennial 
sculpture project with Trow-Holden 
Company President Norman Ackley 
and fellow sculptor George Kurjanow- 
icz, was a tough guy with a chip on his 
shoulder when he first came to work 
in the mid-1970s, Gaylord said. 

"Hanna's a powerful creative artist, 
and a better sculptor than he knows he 
is," Gaylord growled. He soon madę 
Hanna a partner in his company, but 
Hanna eventually quit, worked inde- 
pendently, then joined Gary Sassi's 
Celestial Memoriał Sculpture Studio. 

"Tve changed my perspective on 
what's a creative life," said Hanna, a 
burly man with a round, gentle face. In 
1980, he met the Siddha guru Mukti- 
nanda, and both his life and work un- 
derwent some serious polishing. "I 
was a pretty angry person, and up until 
[then] my art reflected that anger. 
Then it began to reflect ąuietness, and 
a morę spiritual direction." 

He left his successful independent 
studio and emptied his pockets to raise 
enough money to go to India and work 
as a carpenter in 1993, helping build a 
camp where doctors performed 1,320 
eye operations in nine days. 

"It was the greatest piece of art Pd 
ever seen — an arc of creation, fulfill- 
ment and dissipation," he said. Re- 
turning home, he madę the decision to 
work for Sassi rather than as an inde¬ 
pendent businessman. "Giving up my 
studio was the hardest thing I ever did, 
it meant letting go of everything I'd 
striven for for 20 years," Hanna admit- 
ted. "But I've started seeing life as art, 
and I wanted to participate in that 
through community service." 

Hanna's prancing Morgan horse bas- 
relief is one of nine 32-inch-square 
panels donated by Celestial that will 
eventually adorn the new elementary 
school entrance. His granite statuę of 
Ganesh, the Hindu elephant-god, 
helped pay for a second working stint 
in India this year. And he's up to his 
ears in the Siddha concept of "selfless 
service," making videos for the local 
community cable television station, 
working on plans for a Barre Granite 
Museum, and heading the Barre His- 
torical Society, which recently raised 
funds to purchase the Old Labor Hall, 
a former meeting hall for granite work- 
ers that's now a nominee for designa- 
tion as a National Historie Labor Land- 
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\^hether you’re paddling deep water or just watching the leaves change, a 
retirement to Wake Robin is a retirement to life — an active, rich, engaging life 
It’s gracious living, without the burdens of home main- 
tenance. A thriving community of peers. Fine dining, 
classes, cultural events. The assurance of long-term 
on-site health care. And all the four-season splendor of 
Vermont. Come join us, and make some waves! 

For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom homes, 
cali 1-800-462-0856. 


Vermont’s Only Lifecare 
Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 


#4. What important Vermont document was adopted on July 8, 1777, in Elijah West’s tavern in 
tutti Windsor? A. Constitution B. Declaration for Freedom C. Dorset RESOLynoNS 
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charm. 


Available in 
Sterling Silver 
14K Gold 


18K Gold 


Von Bargen’s Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Church St., Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT • Springfield VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 


Take home a little 
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marle. 

George Kurjanowicz, Stan Lutostan- 
ski and Jerry Williams are among the 
other sculptors who emerged from 
Gaylord's tutelage to imprint their 
own creative signature on the granite 
industry. "There's a reservoir of cre- 
ative energy we all have,- it plays a role 
in both our commercial work and our 
own work," said Kurjanowicz, the ar- 
ticulate and intellectual "black sheep" 
of a medical family who ran away from 
a doctor's career to join the stone trade. 
"It's ironie that a real good business 
year eąuals a real poor creative year for 
most sculptors, because we must be 
attentive to our (memoriał) customers 
to stay in business," he said. 

Kurjanowicz studied five years at 
Poland's Kraków Art Academy, mar- 
ried, and returned to the U.S. to land a 
job with Gaylord. Now working out of 
the Peerless granite plant, Kurjanow- 
icz's beautifully understated abstract 
sculpture languishes while he copes 
with economic necessities. 

Jerry Williams runs his father's Barre 
Sculpture Studio, and rents sculpting 
space to artists from around the world. 
He recently carved a 10-foot tali, 
100,000-pound Teddy bear for a pri- 
vate children's park in Texas, but is 
perhaps best known in the art world 
for a series of four breathtaking black 
African granite-and-neon abstract 
sculptures he did in the late 1980s. 
Each polished piece — a black sphere 
bisected by a blue-green glow ; a tali, 
jagged black post lit by a fiery-red ver- 
tical streak — helped scuttle viewers' 
traditional ideas about granite's func- 
tion. 

Some sculptors, such as Mark Fre- 
denburg, who trained under Oberg, 
and Jim Sardonis, have moved away 
from the memoriał industry toward 
the competitive sculpture commission 
business. Sardonis's two enormous in- 
tertwined granite whales' tails greet 
yisitors who exit Interstate 89 at Ran- 
dolph; his gently curved "Panther and 
Cubs," carved from Braintree pinie 
granite, begs for stroking. Fredenburg 
said commissions from a few wealthy 
patrons allowed him to concentrate on 
art rather than gravestones ; he's now 
under commission from Johnson State 
College to create a carved black gran¬ 
ite bookshelf that doubles as a bench. 

In the old days, sculptors were em- 



WILL MOSES 


“ Hallow's Eve” 


Hallow’s Eve 


Each Lithograph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, N Y 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury VT 

Bailey's Country Storę East Burkę, VT Hawkms House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT J a Y Country Storę, Jay, VT 

The Framery, Bellows Falls, VT 



PO B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 05477 
802-434-4123 FAX 802-434-41 30 


Handcrafted Furniture 
Custom Cabinets 
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WOODWORKING 


NORT11 U 
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ployed by stone sheds for life. Today, 
most are independent businessmen 
with their own shops or rented spaces 
at an established granite company 
where they bid for memoriał work 
from several different monument bro- 
kers. 

But problems have recently plagued 
the industry. Demand for monuments 
has rebounded sińce the 
1980s, but cheap imported 
stone from India, China, 

Brazil, Spain and Canada 
now Controls 45 percent of 
the U.S. market, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. U.S. competitors in 
Georgia have lower labor 
costs and work year-round, 
while the Barre industry shuts down 
during the coldest months. And Barre's 
focus on monuments rather than di- 
versifying into the architectural and 
construction granite markets may ex- 
clude the Vermont industry from the 
growing demand for countertops, 


sinks, stairs, floors and table tops. 

Add to that the fact that nearly one 
of five people who die in the U.S. is 
now cremated rather than buried, and 
one in five cemetery memorials is now 
etched with diamond- or carbon-tipped 
engraving tools rather than carved, and 
it's apparent that even granite can pro- 
vide a rather shaky footing. Still, gross 


sales of Barre granite manufactured by 
the 24 companies that make up the 
Barre Granite Association have in- 
creased in recent years. Industry repre- 
sentatives say orders for elaborate 
mausoleums are growing, and morę 
people are choosing to marle both 


buried and cremated remains with a 
lasting memoriał. 

And new artists like Sofiya 
Shatkivska and Bodhan Potiahajlo con- 
tinue to arrive in town, lured in part 
by Barre sculptors' reputation for cre- 
ativity and competence. Trained in the 
fine arts in Ukrainę, Shatkivska and 
Potiahajlo came to the U.S. three years 
ago during the breakup of 
the Soviet Union. Penni- 
less and speaking no Eng- 
lish, they were befriended 
by Kurjanowicz and began 
chipping away their own 
place in the industry. 

Tragically, Potiahajlo 
was killed in an automo¬ 
bile accident last year 
while en route to the unveiling of a 
major memoriał stone he had carved 
for the Ukrainian community in New 
Jersey. Although shattered by his 
death, Shatkivska continues to hone 
her skills as an etcher. She recently 
won a commission from Johnson State 


/ he callused hands of Barre 's sculptors 
pay tribute to the toughness of their 
chosen medium. Their alchemy transforms 
stone into an eclectic and enduriim 

o 

artistic statement. 
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McGuire Family Funuturemakers 
Lakę Champiain Islands 
Isie La Motte,Vermont 05463 
1-802-928-3118 
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College for a series of etched glass 
Windows, and remains committed to 
the tali granite clock, sandblasted with 
a lace-like design of Vermont symbols 
and products, that she's donating to 
the new school library. 

"Even though I am poor and a for- 
eigner, this city was kind to me. This 
gift will be my thanks to Barre for 
helping me to find work," she says in 
careful English. 

Each of the sculptors in Barre's carv- 
ing community is emphatically self-re- 
liant, stubborn and gifted. Their cal- 
lused hands pay tribute to the tough- 
ness of their chosen medium and their 
alchemy transforms stone into an 
eclectic and enduring artistic state- 
ment. Their originality and persever- 
ance are carving the new face of Barre's 
granite industry. 

How to Go 

You can usually see work by Barre's 
sculptors individually, by appoint- 
ment. Some of their sculpture can be 
seen outside the new Barre Elemen- 
tary School, which overlooks the val- 
ley in which Barre lies. 

The Barre Museum, above the 
Aldrich Library in downtown Barre, 
has a smali granite exhibit. Cali (802) 
476-7550 for information and hours. 

For a loolc at where the stone comes 
from, the Rock of Ages Visitors' Cen¬ 
ter in Graniteville is open Monday- 
Saturday from 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. (plus 
Sundays noon-5 p.m. from mid-Sep- 
tember through mid-October). There 
are ąuarry tours Monday-Friday from 
9:15 a.m.-3 p.m. (Monday-Saturday 
from mid-September through mid-Oc¬ 
tober). Granite finishing work can be 
seen at the Rock of Ages plant Mon¬ 
day-Friday 8 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Info: (802) 
476-3119. Morę examples of Barre 
sculpture can be seen downtown and 
at Hope and Elmwood cemeteries. 

For another slice of granite, try the 
Barre Granite Works, just north of 
town on the Barre-Montpelier Road 
(Route 302). Here you can find granite 
art, from memorials to bird baths, 
countertops and bookends, with a dash 
of the granite industry's rich history. 
Info: (802) 476-0699. 


Writei Sarah L. Seidman lives in Middle- 
sex. 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 


CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF VERMONT’S FINEST CRAFTS 


DUCKS, SONG BIRDS & FlSH 

Northern Cardinal 9" 



Full-body Woli Mount 


Each piece is hand-carved 
from Vermont basswood, 
painted & signed by Gary M. Starr. 



RD 1 RTE 23 

MIDDLEBURY, VT 05753 
802-388-6552 
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JAN CANNON 

POTTERY 



Contemporary stoneware pottery 
influenced by the 
ceramic traditions of Asia. 


+ 


19 GAREN ROAD 
CHARLOTTE, VT 05445 
802-425-6320 
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ALAN GOLDFARB 

BLOWN GLASS 

Exploring Venetian-style blown glass vessels 
n combination with contemporary surface designs, 
Please visit us during our 
Thanksgiving Weekend Open Studio. 

143 NORTH AVENUE 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
802-865-9820 
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Psychotantra 
Vase & Goblet 
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ON THE MARKETPLACE 
85 Church Street Hi 

Burlington, VT 05401 Mai 

802-863-6458 

www.sover.net/-vsccfrog 


AT THE EQUINOX I 

Historie Route 7-A O 

Manchester, VT 05254 Middleb 

802-362-3321 

email: vsccfrog@sover.net 


FROG HOLLOW 
One Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
802-388-3177 
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#5. Brown hematite ore was smelted in a tali stone blast furnace, built c. 1824 in Forest Dale, to 
TTirn make what metal? A. Iron B. Copper C. Steel 
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Discover Vermont Woodlands 

A thriving forest is home to a fabulous 
variety of trees, plants, wildlife and people ... 

Just like Vermont Woodlands Magazine 

Subscribe today ■ S18/year for 4 issues 


PO Box 471 Corinth, VT 05039-0471 ■ 800 290 5232 
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SPONSORED 


BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 



Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an irwestment 
in qualiły that will lasł for generałions. 

Visit our new showroom 2 3 / miles soułh of Brandon on Roułe 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-01 17 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-5 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS THE 5TH ANNUAL 


Hildene Foliage 


• 200 Talented Exhibitors • Musie 

• Craft Demonstrations • Good Food 

• Rain or Shine! Glorious Heated Tents! 
Friday 10-5, Saturday 10-6, Sunday 10-5 
Adult Admission $5, children under 16 free 
For morę info, cali 802-362-2100 


rarergi 
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Stone Soldier Pottery 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Bumell 

Dinner Sets, Bowls, Casseroles, Steamers, 
Decorative & Sculptural Piec es 

Gallery and Studio Storę 

10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Studio Seconds Available 
Circle Reader Service Number 213 
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1996 Vermont Crafts Guide 

New! Expanded Crafts Show Section with 
information about Vennont’s Top Shows! 

Find Vermont crafts year-round in artisan’s studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page booklet. 
Find product information from 500 Vermont artisans. 
Send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts 
££ Council, PO Box 958, Monlpelier, VT 05601. 

| (802) 223-3580. 

e-mail: vtlcrafts@aol.com 

lipsii_ 
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Adirondack Chairs 

Three styles of chairs, fold- 
ing love seats, rocking 
chairs, and tete-a-tetes. 
Availahle in pine, cherry, 
and red cedar. Instructions 
and hardware included. 

Chairs from $75 

Love seats from $100 

Tete-a-tetes from $160 

Ali prices PLUS shipping 
charges. NYS residents add 7%. 

Shown: 3-position folding 
recliner. $110 in pine. Also 
available in red cedar, cherry or 
mahogany. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 
1-800-548-5041 Voice or Fax 

Visit us on the Internet at http://www.adirondack.net/products/woodshop 

Mastercard/VISA __ Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL 



Furniture and 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions 
and Custom Designs 

Ali in solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 


MORRIS CHAIR & FOOT STOOL 


WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

ROUTE 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

Cali ahead or come by chance 
Brochure, photos and price list available upon request. 

Look for us on the Internet: http://www.vtweb.com/laberge 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS THE 13TH ANNUAL 


Stowe Foliage 


TOPNOTCH FIELD 

ROUTE 108 IN STOWE, YERMONT 


• 200 Talented Exhibitors • Musie 

• Good Food • Craft Demonstrations 

• Rain or Shine! Glorious Heated Tents! 
Friday, Saturday & Sunday 10-5 

Adult Admission $5, children under 16 free 
For morę info, cali 802-253-7321 




PRODl CKKS 


vox 
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STONES STUDIO 802.253.4867 

at the West Branch Sculpture Park. Stowe, Yermont 
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LjoLir pets in a special way.... 

Hand painted living portraits of your loving 
pet on beautiful handerafted wooden 
keepsake or cremation urns. 

These beautiful memorials are an expression 
of gratitude and love painted by one of 
Vermont s prominent artists, Patricia Dorr. 

Veimont Buricd (Urns 

Crafted by Dorr Manufacturing 800 # 228*402 1 
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SOLID O A K BED 


Functional Art and Custom Designs 
Beds, Couches, Love Seats, Tables. Rockers, Adirondack Chairs 
Cali or Wrile for Brochure, Visit Our Showroom 

Hans Vorsteveld 

RD 3 Box 3303 • Yergennes, VT 05491 • 802.475.2222 
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AiiKETPLACE 


SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 


C A R V E D WOODEN W E AT H E R V A N E S , MADĘ IN V E R M O N T 


Northern WeatherWorks 

15 McKinley Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 




8021229-5686 


Many designs, all handcarved and painted, many goldleafed, 
each i n d i v i d u a 11 y numbered and signed. Free brochure available- 
$5 for complete set oł photos. Dealer inguiries welcome. 
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Crafts in Common 

A Handcrafters Showcase 

The Commons at 2031 Shelburne Road 
Route 7, Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-1482 
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The ARTISANS' HAND 

89 Main St. at City Center 
Montpelier, Vermont 
M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802) 229-9492 


A Cooperative Crafts Gallery featuring 
handwork by 125 ofVermont's finest Artisans 



visit the studio of renowned whale sculptor 

WICKAHRENS 

“If his whales were not wood , 
they might breathe ” 

J —Mystic Maritime Gallery 

•l in Peru, Vermont 

K 2 l A miles from town, on South Road 

P (802) 824-3604 

WHALES IN YERMONT! 
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Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYSA WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 



The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Grarmlle Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 
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Authentic Vermont White Cedar 
Clapboards... to keepyour home beautiful 
Will without the maintenance. 

1IV(R * kil n -dn e d 

KlUi • wood grain texture for character 

• prestained on both sides for durability 



5 This saves you money NOW... and in the FUTURĘ! 
For morę information cali: 800*228*4021 

Dorr Manufacturing *151 The Great Road • Groton, VT 05046 
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VERMONT’S FAVORITE CALENDARS 

Gifts to Enjoy 365 Days of the Year 

1997 Vermont Life Wall Calendar. This perennial favorite captures the breathtaking cycle of 
the seasons, the peace and the character of the Vermont countryside. 8 x 1014, wire bound, with amp 
space to write notes and appointments. This years calendar celebrates VermontLifes 50th vear' 
CWC7010 $8.95 7 

•1997 Vermont Life Engagement Book takes you from Pownal to North Hero and all 
points in between, with 55 beautiful color photographs of Vermont. Arranged in a week-at-a-glance 
format with ample room to record your notes and appointments. 9A x 814, boxed, ready for mailing 
CEB7011 $8.95 8 ' 


•1997 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar. This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for re- 
minders, notes, birthdays, etc. contains 12 colorful photos of Vermont’s spectacular seasons 
CPC7035 $5.95 


e 


SAVE $3.90! Three-Calendar Gift Pack: 

Set includes a Vermont Life Wall Calendar, Engagement Book, and Pocket 
Calendar. CCC7045 $19.95 (CCC7245 Two or morę sets: $19.50 ea.) 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-455-3399 ext. 9636 

or use the order form opposite page 113. 





#6. In 1776 there were over 12,000 troops at this new fort, making it one of the most populous places in America 
A, Fort Ethan Allen B. Mount Independence C. Arnold’s Bay 
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Climbs with My Son 


By Joe Sherman 



Charlotte Potter , Rani Ińzarry, Joe and Andrew Sherman 
on their Blue Ridge Mountain climb. 


O ur first climb was 
in October of 
1988. I picked 
Burnt Mountain in 
Montgomery, which is 
close to home. We 
scouted it out from the 
Bayley-Hazen Road. 

Though we usually sticlc 
to trails, it had nonę. So, 
armed with compass and 
knife and mat che s, 
warmly dressed, with 
lunch in my pack, we 
headed up. 

Three and a half hours 
later, after several plateaus, a couple 
scrambles around huge boulders gloved 
in ice, and a section of mossy, chan- 
neled rocks, we reached the top. A 
grove of twisted white birch lent some 
magie to the height, which was about 
even with nearby Hazen's Notch. Af¬ 
ter resting, I strapped on my knee 
brace and we came down. It was quite 
a day for a six-year-old and his 43-year- 
old semi-gimp Dad. I was proud of us. 

Since then, Andrew and I have 
climbed one or two of the Green 
Mountains each year. Usually, we go 
just before the leaves pop out, or after 
they drop — but before deer season. 
The views are clearer then, the lay of 
the land easier to read, the bugs lethar- 
gic — if around at all. 

Each climb has been uniąue, yet all 
share one similarity: You're going up. 
Mount Pisgah was a steady, steep 
climb all the way. Elmore Mountain 


became steep at the top, as did CameFs 
Hump. A short hilce up Hazen's Notch 
over loose shale left us facing a yertical 
cliff. 

The weather winds through my 
memories of our climbs with a binding 
unity: elear and breezy, cloudy and 
still, crusty snów and mossy rocks 
bearded with fringes of ice. A hawk 
rising in thermals, glimpsed from an 
outerop, connects to another hawk ris¬ 
ing over another valley a year before, 
two years before. And always there is 
the gradual ebb of energy, inversely re- 
lated to how close we are to the sum- 
mit. Then the burst of fulfillment, of 
satisfaction and joy, which almost 
seems to lift up through the rock when 
you stand on the top. 

One year, however, so two other 
kids could join us, we picked a day in 
July. A hot, sticky day as it turned out, 
to climb Blue Ridge Mountain north- 


west of Killington Peak. 
But before we even hit 
the trail we got a little 
lost. 

One thing I have 
learned while hilcing 
with my son is to re- 
main flexible. My guide 
book, which admittedly 
1 is out of datę, advised 
>. me to turn off Route 4, 
Igo so far, and turn onto 
^ a road leading to Tali 
Timber Camping Area. 

"Are you surę this is 
right?" Charlotte Potter, 

13, asked. 

There was a gate over the road, a 
sign: "No Vehicles." Thankfully, I 
spotted a blue blaze on the far side of 
the gate. 

"Are you surę?" Charlotte repeated. 

"Don't worry," I said confidently. 
"I'm the adult." 

Packs on, we immediately came 
upon an abandoned old camping area, 
one of those finds that brightens any 
hike. The kids scouted around the 
buildings, excited. 

"Do butterflies bite?" Raul asked. 

Now that would be a funny ąuestion 
if it came from a Vermont kid. But 
Raul Irizarry, 13, is from the Bronx. 
He's here courtesy of the Fresh Air 
Fund. Before I have a chance to explain 
that the Monarch has a straw-lilce 
tubę, called a proboscis, but no teeth, 
Charlotte is swinging both hands 
wildly around her head. 
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iscover why our residents have 
expanded their expectations on 
how retirement living ought to 
be, at the first life care retirement com- 
munity in New York. 

Kendal at Ithaca offers an out- 
standing lifestyle fuli of cultural, 
educational and recreational advantages, 
including numerous opportunities at 
Comell University and Ithaca College; 
spacious residences; exceptional ser- 
vices and amenities and the security 
found only with true life care Iiving. 

Cali or write today for morę 
information. 

Kgndal 
at Ithaca 

2230 N. Triphaminer Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
(607) 266-5300 or <=> 
toll-free 1-800-253-6325 H 
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Discover the Inn and Outs Of 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT. 

rt/here’s no better way for you to experience 
the great outdoors than right here at the 
Woodstock Inn & Resort. 

That’s because our wide open spaces are 
filled with the kinds of things that families 
enjoy. Like visiting the 19th century 
Billings Farm and Museum. Golf, 
tennis, riding, hiking, cycling, (MHii MK l W . 


T Mobil ▼ v . 
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swimming or working out in our indoor Health 
& Fitness Center. Stroił through the shops and 
galleries of our picturesque village. Then enjoy 
superb dining and all the comforts of the Inn. 
For morę information on our affordable 
getaways, cali your travel agent or 
800-448-7900 for information 
and reservations. 


Woodstock, Vermont 05091 • 802-457-1100 

SMALL L U X U R Y HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


'W'w 
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YERMONT VIEW 


"Kill that bug in my hair!" she 
shouts. 

Andrew, now 12, comes to the res- 
cue. He assures Raul, "Butterflies are 
okay, dudę." He peels a smali branch 
off a low-hanging tree and shows Char¬ 
lotte how to use it as a switch to ward 
off bottle-green flies. 

Soon, all three kids waving switches 
about their heads, we start off along 
the trail, guided by the blue blazes. 
Through gaps in the leaves we see bro- 
ken clouds. Once we start to climb, 
though, the chatter stops, displaced by 
rhythmic breathing. Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain has a 3,278-foot summit, a climb 
of 1,487 vertical feet from where we 
parked. 

The Italian lyric poet, Petrarch, is 
said to have been the first man to have 
climbed a mountain for pleasure. He 
did it in the 1300s. I have little doubt, 
however, that teenagers in many cul- 
tures beat the poet to it. They just 
never wrote about their climbs. One 
reason was that people didn't want to 
hear about mountains. For centuries 
they were not the magnetic attractions 
they are nowadays, with their clean 
air, animal life, streams, bird songs, 
and sparkling night skies if you stay 
after dark. Mountains were viewed as 
evil eruptions of the earth's crust, 
places that hid brigands and danger. 
Rather than being refuges from over- 
civilization, mountains scared most 
people. 

For kids, the scary feel still rings 
true. Which is why, I think, a climb is 
both physically intoxicating and emo- 
tionally a bit frightening. The weather 
and light have a lot to do with it. 

For instance, Andrew and I climbed 
Mount Pisgah when he was seven. The 
combination of Iow, fast-moving 
clouds, a view of the horizon South¬ 
west of Lakę Willoughby where moun¬ 
tains appeared to undulate endlessly 
toward some dark and foreboding king- 
dom, and the sheer, dizzying long 
drops from rock knobs, on which we 
scuttled on all fours, left indelible and 
complex memories. Visual magie, the 
black solidness of the lakę, the wind 
tugging at your collar as you peer down 
— these are not sensations you share 
in front of the VCR. 

Climbs are also fun. There are sud- 
den discoveries, like the fuselage of 
the airplane that had crashed decades 
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Look for this logo in 
participating ads! 
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DISCOHER THE GOLD CONTEST 


^ VA \ ' 

Play our Discover the Gold Contest! 
It’s fun! Win Great Prizes. 

See Details on pages 104-105 
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ago near the top of CameFs Hump and 
which we stumbled on with a joyful 
sense of the marvelous. There are tow- 
ers, like the one with clanging metal 
stairs on Elmore Mountain. There is 
the anticipation of lunch which, on oc- 
casion, we have ravenously dug into 
while tucked in the lee slope of a moss- 
blanketed boulder so the wind didn't 
chill us off too rapidly. 

On Elmore Mountain, which we 
climbed on a Sunday, we even held a 
little religious service. Andrew specu- 
lated about God in the trees, in the 
wind, in the clouds. Kids can get philo- 
sophical on a climb, or say the oddest 
things. Almost to the top of Mount 
Laraway in Belvidere, Andrew stopped, 
looked at me, and said, "Dad, how 
many staircases have we walked up — 
is this like climbing the stairs in the 
highest building in the world?" 

I still have not figured that one out. 

Today, past the halfway marle, we 
come upon a web of water rushing 
down a rock race and dumping into 
wash-basin-sized pools. Raul yelps 
about how cold the water is. Andrew 
presses himself fiat to the rock, taking 
an icy naturę shower. Charlotte, who 
likes to strike poses, stretches out on a 
branch of a yellow birch leaning over 
the pools. We eat a snack. 

Back on the trail, I tell the kids sto- 
ries. In a great book called The Long 
Walk, half a dozen escapees from a 
Siberian labor camp traversed the 
Himalayas to reach safety in northern 
India. At night, to keep warm, they 
slept in a circle, arms around each 
other. They claimed to have encoun- 
tered the Yeti, a towering, hair-covered 
man/beast whose American counter- 
part is the Sasąuatch of the North¬ 
west. During Napoleon's invasion of 
Russia in 1812, with the Russians 
steadily retreating and torching every- 
thing the French needed to survive, 
the invaders finally reached Moscow. 
But it had been razed. The French sol- 
diers slaughtered their horses and 
cooked them over fires madę from ele¬ 
gant furniture scavenged from smol- 
dering mansions. 

"Tell us another story," the kids 
urge, but Tm out of breath. Talking is 
hard work while hiking. 

The summit has no finał ascent. It's 
morę of a fiat finish over rocks. The 
bugs come at us with renewed fierce- 



#7. In the summer of 1791, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison hunted squirrels and stayed at 
this Lakę Champlain tavern. A. Mallett’s Bąy B. Chimney Point C. Basin Harbor 
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1 800-622-4000 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Yermont 


Box MVL4, Vergennes, VT 05491 
Owned and operaied by the Beachjamily sińce 1886. 
Web site: http://www.bh-on-lc.com 


Autumn 
in Yermont... 


...was never better than at 
Basin Harbor. Choose one 
of our secluded lakeside 
cottages, most of which 
have fireplaces, or a lake- 
view room in our main 
lodge. Enjoy fine dining, 
golf, tennis, boating—and 
spectacular autumn! 


From $77- 50 ‘ 

Couples’ Escape includes 
lodging, Continental breakfast, 
champagne, flowers and chocolates. 

'Per person, per night. based on dbl. occp. 
Taxes extra. Restrictions apply. 
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YERMONT VIEW 


Nestled in the Heart of 




SPECIAL SUMMER PACKAGES 


Beautifully landscaped Village-like setting. 
Spacious suites. Single rooms. Heated out- 
door pool. Freetenms. Restaurant/Lounge. 
Air-conditioned. Under 12 years Free. 
Nearby golf. Senior discounts. 

Hogge Penny Inn 

P.O. BOX 914 RUTLAND, VERMONT 05702 

800-828-3334 802-773-3200 


c \ e arRiver/^ 

and Tavern 
Lite farę to gourmet dining 
Beautiful setting on the Tweed River 
Golf, fishing, mountain biking nearby 
30 Comfortable rooms 
800-746-7916 

EO. Box 815, Route 100, Pittsfield, VT 



•KILLINGTON- 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Luxury Vacation Rentals 

Private Homes • Townhouses 
Condominiums 

800 - 993-2226 

P.O. Box 483 -Killington, VT 05751 


. 





A Bed & Breakfast Inn 
at the foot of Bear Mountain 
in Sunrise Village 
P.O. Box 305, Killington, VT 05751 
802-422-8770 



4 Day/3 Night 
Sumnier 
Getaway 

$ 169- $ 189 

per person, dbl. occup. 
Breakfast&Dinner incl. 

Award-winning dining, 2 Pools, Tennis, 
Sauna, Hiking to theAppalachianTrail, 
Golf Packages available 

1-800-342-2086 

Rt 100N, Killington, VT 05751 802-775-2537 



Get Away Packages 

Breakfast-Hot tub 

Killington Rd, Killington VT 05751 
802-422-9787 

800-SIX-MNTS 


Discover the heartfelt beauty of Vermont 

Experience autumn in the Killington and Pico Region. 
Golf • Tennis • Bicycle Touring • Mountain Biking 
Fly Fishing • Horseback Riding • Hiking • Shopping 

I7KPAA 

□HEBIE3E3 

Killington & Pico Areas Association • 800-337-1928 

802-773-4181 • P.O. Boxll4 • Killington, Yennont 05751 
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it will change the way 
you look at things 



#8. The 1897 Howe truss covered bridge over the Lemon Fair in this town carried the Rutland 
Railroad to the Lakę Champlain floating bridge. A. £horeham b. Charlotte C. Alburg 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 

including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decoration, RIBBON and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dcpt. 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Village. 

* MASTER DEALER for Vaillancourt Folk Art. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
berween Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(802) 362-2516 AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 
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Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 
ACA Accredited 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) 
YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St., Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
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ness. 

"Tm never going to wash my hair 
again," Charlotte says, sińce the odor 
of clean, shampooed hair seems to at- 
tract dozens of flies. 

'Tve never seen this many bugs!" 
Raul adds, waving at them. 

"Dad, can I stand up there?" An- 
drew points to a rock slab. "I always 
stand on the very top of every moun¬ 
tain we climb. // 

We find a stone outerop where the 
breeze keeps the bugs away. The scent 
of balsams is strong, the air hazy. Be- 
low, in a distant field, a large construc- 
tion project is under way ; it loolcs big 
and sloppy, a scar in the green. The 
kids start talking about the naturę of 
progress. "Fm so ashamed of being a 
human," Charlotte confesses. "We 
wreck everything." 

That ąuiets them briefly. Raul pulls 
out cards. He and Charlotte play 
"Spit." I notę some graffiti on the 
rocks: "Howard wuz here. Carol wuz 
here '57." I tell the kids that I was 
their age then. 

Now that we've reached the sum- 
mit, calmness prevails. We're over the 
hump. Mountains are good metaphors 
for all of us that way. You need to 
reach the top to go down the other 
side. If you're pushing a stone, Sisy- 
phus-like, up to the top, you have to 
get it all the way up there or else itll 
roli all the way back down. Tm con- 
vinced that these climbs will ingrain 
that truth in Andrew at an early age. 

It's easy to wax poetic up here, with 
dragonflies hovering over the cards, 
butterflies yeering by. The kids are so 
into what they're doing that I keep 
ąuiet. That's another lesson I've 
learned from these ascents: to reflect 
morę on the timing of Dad's bons 
mots. Tve learned to just say nothing. 

I hadn't learned that yet when we 
climbed Mount Pisgah. We had just 
crossed the wooden bridges over the 
beaver dams down Iow when my 60- 
pound seven-year-old spied a rock he 
couldnY live without. He started lug- 
ging it and I badgered him until he, an- 
gry at me, abandoned it. Why didn't I 
praise his strength and let him figurę 
out that he didn't want to lug a rock, 
Sisyphus or not, up Mount Pisgah? 

Charlotte strikes another pose, snug- 
gled into a granite scoop, her heels on a 
higher rock and her toes pointed south. 
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Raul speculates that if he ever comes 
back to earth as an animal he wants to 
be a Yeti. We try to spot Killington 
Peak, but the compass shows that our 
vantage point looks northward. Deter- 
mined to slip in a little history lesson, I 
tell the lcids that KillingtorTs summit 
is where a Reverend Peters from Con¬ 
necticut gave our State the name "Verd 
Mont" in 1763. 

Usually, before Andrew and I piele a 
climb, we check the location out on a 
map. If intriguing people or incidents 
are mentioned in Fifty Hikes in Ver- 
mont, my guidebook, sometimes we 
cross reference them in State or town 
histories, or in the book Green Moun- 
tain Adventure, Vermont’s Long Trail, 
or even in poems by Robert Frost or 
Walter Hard. This enriches the experi- 
ence, I think, but I don't make too 
much of the educational part. 

During climbs, kids get discouraged 
at times. "It's so long/' they gripe. 
"How much farther?" they ask. But 
going down, youth has its day: leaping, 
springing, stopping to browse at what- 
ever catches the eye. "Look, sprouts!" 
Andrew says on our descent, stopping 
the others in their tracks. Bending 
over, he brushes back some grass. The 
little shoots do look like sprouts. As I 
stop by the threesome, Andrew asks if 
Pm okay, then slaps me playfully on 
the arm and says, "It's all downhill 
from here, buddy." 

I place one foot cautiously in front 
of the other. Going up might be hard 
on the kids, but going down is tougher 
on most adults. The kids bound out of 
sight as gracefully as fawns. I waste 
some breath raising my voice and 
shouting, "Wait up!" 

They don't. 

Pm not worried. I know Andrew 
won't go far. 

Five minutes later I find him by the 
lacy waterfall, waiting patiently. I feel 
a strong bond of love reaching out to- 
ward him. That's the greatest joy of 
these climbs for me. Pm seldom closer 
to my son than when we're on a trail, 
free of materiał comforts, electronic 
games and gadgets, and both a bit 
winded. It seems to drop the barriers 
that sadly distance me from him. I can 
love him for who he is. That's the best 
treat these climbs offer. v 
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The DR TRIMMER/MOWER 

rolls "light as a feather" on two 
BIG WHEELS! 

TRI MS far easier, better, morę 
precisely than hand-held 
trimmers; MOWS everything 
from whole lawns (even wet!) 
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thick with 
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7 have never used a brusheutter myself as easy 
and efficient as this combination. And believe me, 
being in the business, l've tried them all!" 

- Jack Walden, President, Saw-Tech Industries 


TRIMMER/MOWER including prices and specitica 
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Season" Savings now in effect. There's no obligation. 
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Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT_ _05491_ 


Writer Joe Sherman lives in Montgomery. 
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A T A S T E O F 

AUTUMN 


I hen Vermont Life first appeared in 
autumn of 1946, editor Earle W. 
Newton noted “...it is our inten- 
tion to devote a great part of the maga- 
zine to illustration — as much as possi- 
ble of it in color....” And thus began the 
Vermont Life pictorial tradition. In their 
admiration for the people and land- 
scape of Vermont, Vmnont Lifes photog- 
raphers and editors have upheld New¬ 
ton^ ideał ever sińce. 

Seasons of Change, the special Vermont 
Life photo exhibit that is traveling the 
State, and the exhibit’s companion book- 
let, which came with the magazine you’re 
reading, both celebrate that tradition. 
And we continue the celebration in this 
issue and in the next three issues with 
retrospective seasonal sections that in- 
clude some of the great photographs 
that have appeared in the magazine over 
the past five decades. 

It was impossible to give you the com- 
plete banquet of autumn as it has ap¬ 
peared in Vermont, Life. Instead, we offer 
you a taste of the season. We hope you 
find in it the personality of Vermont and 
its people, the smell of woodsmoke and 
leaves, high color in the hills and mist in 
the valleys; in short, the alchemy that 
continues to make autumn in Vermont 
the rare and wonderful season that it is. 

Our thanks to the photographers and, 
in some cases, to their families, for 
searching their files to locate these pho¬ 
tographs. 
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The Jenne Farm, Reading, 1980 

Doi.lv Magnaghi 


Brattieboro’s Doiły Magnaghi had mainly photographed animals and 
Flowers when she began to concentrate on the Vermont landscape in 
the late 1970s. This was among the first photos she sent to Vermont 
Life. She said of taking it: “I was so excited when I was there because 
the light was so perfect. Everything was just right.” 





















Edward K. Baker and grandson Christoforo LaBarbera, Pawlet, 1979 

Neil Rap pa port 


“My wife and I lived in Charley Baker’s tenant house for our first 15 years 
in Pawlet, during which time I photographed the Baker family and their 
occasions,” Neil Rappaport recalls. “This picture was madę at Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Ed was giving Christoforo a brief respite from the celebration. I 
was privileged to witness this priyate moment with my camera.” 



* 
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Annual gamę supper. Bradford, 1981 

Richard Howard 


A volunteer hurries some rabbit pie to a church basement fuli of 
hungry diners at Bradford’s Congregational Church. Each fali 
sińce 1957, the gamę supper — a church fund-raiser — sets a table 
loaded with food you wont find elsewhere: boar sausage, raccoon 
pie, yenison steaks, bear, buffalo and beaver. 


First snów, 1963 

Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 

“This Is November” was the title of the article, “First 
Snów” the title of the photograph. 


West Bamet, 1964 

WINSTON POTE 


The late Winston Pote’s breathtaking land- 
scapes were an important part of the early days 
of Vermont Life. According to his niece, Norma 
Andrews, the model on this maple-lined road 
was Pote’s wife, Marion. 
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Band onthe Grafton green, 1979 

Robert J. Ajlzner 

Alzner thinks of himself as a land- 
scape photographer, but there was 
something about the way the band 
kept playing on a cool fali day in 
Grafton that captivated him. “It was 
pretty chilly,” he said. “It was of 
human interest.” Right down to the 
gloves on the trumpet player. 
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Waitsfield, 1985 

Dennis Curran 



Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Cavendish, 1983 

Richard Howard 


Howard had only one hour to photograph the exiled Russian author and his family at 
their Home in Cavendish. Ali the photo situations had been strictly spelled out by the 
Solzhenitsyns after lengthy negotiations. En route from the family portrait to the 
woodpile where Aleksandr would chop wood for the camera, Howard came across an- 
other photo, one not on the approved list: “I saw the light on him and the deep, dark 
black of the woods behind. I shot three frames, and he raised his hand to say ‘that’s 
enough.’ ” 
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"Dopefor Dianas," 1948 

Mack Derick 


In the parlance of the day, “dope” meant information and “Dianas” 
were women hunters. The accompanying article advised the huntress 
on everything from shotguns to underwear (“wear exactly the 
same so-and-so’s that you would wear to a football gamę”). 








Haying the old way, 1954 

Neil Priessman 


“The old ones can tell you how it was, before 
the hills grew back to woodland, and what 
family lived where now there is only a cellar- 
hole and a mass of day lilies to mark their 
stay,” wrote Neil Priessman in the text that ac- 
companied his photos. “Let the old ones tell 
you and, before it is too late, show you.” 























West Windsor, 1961 

Robert Holland 


The late Robert Holland was a photographer who could have lived anywhere, but in 
the 1950s he and his wife, Helen, chose an old stone farmhouse in Cavendish, and 
Holland became one of the foremost photographers of the Yermont landscape. 
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November in Cabot. 1994 

Alan L. Graham 


Graham photographs Vermont in all seasons, but has devel- 
oped an affection for November, when the light has a special 
character and trees bare of leaves open up new views. 



Romeo Beaudry, Albany, 1975 

Ethan Hubbard 


“Hubbard’s Heroes” was the 
lianie of the article, and in it 
Ethan Hubbard wrote: “These 
are my heroes; these are peo- 
ple I hołd in high esteem.” 


Anoe Burkę, Berlin, 1975 

Ethan Hubbard 


Annę was one of Hubbard’s 
heroines. He called her and 
her husband, Ray: “a wonder- 
ful couple,” and wrote, 
“Anne’s always smiling ... and 
a little out of breath from 
running between chores.” 
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Barnet, 1979 

Richard W. Brown 



m 



One of Brown’s North¬ 
east Kingdom neighbors 
shepherds his cows to- 
ward their pasture. 


Silverin the hills, Fayston, 1982 

Ann Day 


“I am fascinated with the 
many moods of our 
pond as it reflects the 
daily passage of each sea- 
son,” says Day. “One of 
my favorite times is in 
late fali when Naturę 
truły reveals herself with 
a no-nonsense but gentle 
beauty. This photo illus- 
trates my appreciation of 
that special beauty.” It 
also astounded Vermont 
Life readers with the way 
its silvery tones seemed 
to transform the photo- 
graph into a painting. 


Dowsers Fletcher and Harriette Brown, Lincoln, 1992 

Ai.den Pellett 


Pellett shot into the sun to produce a dramatic silhouette of the 
Browns, their L-rods ready to search for underground water. 
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Stone wali, the Northeast Kingdom, 1974 

Richard W. Brown 


Brown lecoided the life and landscape of the Northeast Kingdom with 
an unmatched eye for composition and color. In his hands, a stone wali 
on a misty morning became a scene of striking beauty. 




M 
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Tunbridge Fair, 1946 

Warren Dexter 


“These girls had measles so couldn t go to 
fair,” reads the caption on the yellowed enve- 
lope in which this photo was stored for 50 
years. They may have missed the fair, but by 
photographing them, Dexter preserved a 
view of Tunbridge in days gone by. (See page 
72 for morę on the fair in the 1940s.) 


Tunbridge Fair, 1964 

Yerner Reed 


On assignment for editor Walter Hard Jr., 
Reed covered a fuli run of the fair, 
from tractors to trotters. 
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North Bennington, 1976 

Richard Howard 


Hunter Ed Battey emerged from the woods with 
his shotgun under one arm and his dog under 
the other. He told Richard Howard he had 
been hunting for woodcock but that he had re- 
ally spent most of the afternoon just poking 
around in the woods a little.” 
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Bertha Frothingham, Windsor, 1991 

Jon Gilbert Fox 

u It was like walking into the history of Windsor,” saidjon Fox of his 
visit to photograph Bertha Frothingham, whose family has lived in 
the town for morę than 100 years. She took him for a tour of her 
old brick house, showed him portraits of her ancestors, and then 
posed with The Knave of Hearts, a play written by her mother in the 
early years of this century and illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 
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Tunbridge, 1985 

Dennis Curran 


Driving the back roads of Orange County, Curran came upon a break in the 
maples with a farm in the valley below. It was an overcast clay and it had 
started raining lightly. Had it been sunny, he notes, it would have been 
nearly impossible to balance the bright light on the farm buildings with the 
fuli shade of the trees. 
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Newark, 1974 

Clyde H. Smith 

When the photo was taken, the Newark Street School 
was one of a handful of one-room schools still operat- 
ing in Vermont. It housed 33 students in grades one 
through eight — except at recess, a phenomenon 
Clyde Smith recorded here. 


West Milton, 1988 

Paul O. Boisvert 

“This photo was taken on a dirt road leading to Lakę Cham- 
plain,” notes Boisvert. “I liked the way the trees framed the 
road, so I stopped and waited for traffic. This guy had a smali 
rowboat in the back of his pickup, and Fm surę he was headed 
to the lakę for some late afternoon fishing.” ^ 


Stowe, 1989 

Paul Rogers 


Rogers found this pond in Ne- 
braska Valley on a day so calm 
that falling leaves landed gently 
on the surface of the water in- 
stead of scattering into the 
woods. 
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The State House Restored 

Preserving Vermont s Most Public and 
Most Beautiful Building 


T he Vermont State House is a tem¬ 
pie to democracy. That dream ex- 
plains its classic symmetry; its 
fluted, Grecian columns; its Roman 
dome. Lilce all buildings, however, it is circum- 
scribed by the times in which it was built. De- 
signed and constructed in the late 1850s by 
men who had never flicked a light switch, who 
figured budgets by adding long columns of fig- 
ures in their heads, who saw the futurę through 
the words of Jules Verne, it was built when 
many Americans could not predict even the 
disastrous war looming a few years down the 
road. 

The restoration of Vermont's State House — 
nearly complete now after 15 years of worlc — 
has meant conserving the tangled web of the 
building's past and finding ways to accommo- 
date the competłng interests of its present. The 
foremost needs are those of the lawmakers 
who meet annually in the 
State House's soaring 
chambers and muffled 
hallways to make history. 

Just as compelling a pres- 
ence are the tourists, tens 
of thousands of them each 
year, who visit as wit- 
nesses to Vermont's eon- 


By Nancy Price Graff 

Photographed by 
Alan Jakubek 


From its bright Victorian 
rug to the 500 -pound plas¬ 
ter lotus petals above the 
chandelier, the reftirbished 
House chamber shines, a 
major part of the State 
House restoration. 



tinuing history. Least yisible of all, but perhaps 
most passionate, are the preservationists trying 
to rescue history before time and inattention 
biur the connections between ideology and its 
icons. 

According to architect John Mesick, who has 
guided worlc at the State House sińce the gov- 
ernor's office was restored in 1984, restoring 
Vermont's most important public monument 
has meant "bringing bacie the original cultural 
integrity of the building, both architectural and 
decorative." The challenge has been madę 
somewhat easier, he points out, because the 
function is unchanged. Still an active capitol 
after morę than 13 decades of constant use, the 
Verfnont State House is one of the oldest func- 
tioning State houses in the nation. But some 
things wait for no one. 

"Technological change is the big bugaboo," 
says Mesick. "Heating and air conditioning 
changes, new wiring 
needs, plumbing improve- 
ments are all interven- 
tions that can turn a 
building into Swiss 
cheese." The secret to the 
success of the recent 
restoration has been find¬ 
ing the critical balance 
among form, function, 
and fashion. 


Bespectacled and cheer- 
ful, State buildings cura- 
tor David Schiitz moves 
through the State House 
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in a succession of energetic bursts, as 
if he cannot bear the thought that 
somewhere in the building, un- 
beknown to him, morę his- 
tory is in the making. 

When he shows off the 
recently completed work, 
his tonę blends pride and an 
air of gracious invitation: This is 
the state's house and everyone is 
welcome. But this is ąuite personal for 
Schutz, too. He has been involved with the 
State House restoration for 17 years, oversee- 
ing every coat of paint and arbitrat- 
ing every debate over fabric 
swatches. When he speaks, his eyes 
sweep the surrounding space with 
satisfaction. The restoration is dra- 
matic and startling: pumpkin-col- 
ored walls, gleaming white łonie capitals, boldly geo¬ 
metrie carpets, drapery plush enough to lose oneself 
in. Contrasted with the classical simplicity of the ex- 
terior, the restored interior begs to be explored and 
explained. 

Officially, the restoration began in 1981, when the 
Friends of the Vermont State House was formally es- 
tablished at the unveiling of the Senate's restored 
and electrified gaselier. The gas-lit chandelier had 
been discovered two years earlier after lying crated in 
a barn down the Street for half a century, a victim of 
electrification improvements in the 1930s. A nearly 
120 -year-old brass and crystal confection of water 
lilies, cherubs on sea horses, and Neptunes with tri- 
dents, the chandelier had been purchased for the 
third Vermont State House in 1859. Lilce so many of 
the building's other 
artifacts, it had been 
a victim of the ebb 
and flow of chang- 
ing fads and needs. 

That first step by 
the Friends set the 
tonę for everything 
that has followed. 

Unlike many of the 
earlier changes, 
most of which had 
effaced the build- 
ing's past rather 


than celebrated it, the restoration of 
the Senate chandelier signaled an 
interest in reclaiming the build- 
ing's history and treasures. 
There would be no repe- 
tition of the ill-con- 
ceived 1971 auction at 
which, ironically, State House 
artifacts had been sold off to raise 
money for the Vermont Historical 
Society. 

If anyone had doubts about the direction 
or effect of this conservation effort, they were 
dispelled by the Friends' restoration 
of the governor's office three years 
later. Faithfully reereating the silken 
scarlet drapes, the bracketed cor- 
nices, and the exuberant carpet of 
the 1859 executive office, the 
restoration was vivid proof that the goal was not to 
bury the building in some forgotten past but to 
breathe a purer air into it. 

Six years later Mesick presented Vermont with the 
first of two studies, one to restore public rooms on 
the second floor of the State House — the House of 
Representatives Chamber, the Senate Chamber, the 
House Vestibule, and the Cedar Creek Room — and 
the second, completed in 1994, to restore offices and 
committee rooms on the first floor. Working with 
Schutz and with the advice and support of the De¬ 
partment of State Buildings, Mesick had overseen re- 
search documenting every aspect of the four public 
rooms on the second floor. This involved examining 
every piece of fabric to determine its age and compo- 
sition ; scraping through up to 10 layers of paint in 

some rooms to pair 
painting schemes 
with decorating 
eras; redesigning 
carpets and stained 
glass Windows 
based on scraps, old 
photographs and in- 
yentory references; 


Right, the 
govemor's office, 
restored to its 
original beauty. 


The House chandelier. 
Below, the rich colors of the 
histońcally accurate restoration 
of the Cedar Creek Room 
startled people. 
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tracking the movement of furniture, 
paintings, window cornices, and cast 
iron steam screens throughout the build- 
ing using inventories and old pho- 
tographs; and documenting wiring, heat- 
ing, and ventilation modifications that 
accounted for changes in baseboards, 
floors, and ceilings. 

The Friends of the State House took 
the initiative, raised the money, and re- 
stored the Cedar Creek Room in time 
for Vermont's bicentenary in 1991. The 
room is an opulent expression of the 
Gilded Age, richly colored in deep earth 
tones, festooned with gilt and copper metallic stenciling, 
and hung with historie art work, including Julian Scott's 
masterpiece, "The Battle of Cedar Creek." The carpet is a 
reereated Oriental geometrie that pulls tones from every 
corner of this colorful room. Overhead are two of the great- 
est wonders of all: a pair of original stained-glass skylights 
— once sacrificed to ductwork renovations and long 
thought lost to the ages — softly filtering daylight as they 
did a century ago. Schiitz and one of Mesick's assistants 
found the skylights in the attic above the room, buried in 
grime and insulation, and shattered, seemingly beyond re- 
covery. 

"The miracle," says Schiitz, "is that out of this situa- 
tion, the conservators were able to find 99 percent of the 
glass. Nothing in the Windows today is a replication." 

The restored Cedar Creek Room startled people, who ex- 
pected the fluted columns outside to reflect a classically 
conservative interior. It also inereased the momentum of 
the restoration effort. Legislators responded by authorizing 
the first of two appropriations to fund the bulk of the work 
that followed. Their goal was to seamlessly incorporate 
practical measures to correct air ąuality and heating prob- 
lems, make the building morę handicapped accessible, 
and wire it for cyberspace while restoring it to its cen 
tury-old splendor. 

The rest is history, and like history, it has been 
fuli of surprises. Plasterers working on the ceil- 
ing in the House of Representatives Chamber 



State buildings curator 
David Schiitz. 


Left, in the House vestibule are displayed 
Vermont's Civil War battle flags, pierced 
by shot and shell but untouched behind 
their protective glass sińce 1870. 

Right, Indian, by sculptor William 
Henry Rinehart, cast in bronze, 
stands outside the House. 



found that the 500-pound plaster lotus 
petals blooming dramatically above the 
chandelier were dangerously loose. Hid- 
den behind dropped panel ceilings in the 
first floor committee rooms workers 
found ceiling tile glued to original and 
richly stenciled plaster. Ductwork in- 
stalled in 1906, and now removed, re- 
vealed perfectly preserved narrow verti- 
cal strips of period painting schemes. In 
Room 6 , a committee room now dubbed 
"the Sistine Chapel," researchers uncov- 
ered extravagant paint schemes and ceil¬ 
ing stenciling. Schiitz and Mesiclc are 
still wondering why a room not much different from many 
others on the first floor was treated so extraordinarily, ap- 
parently not once but three times. 

Schiitz cites not just the discovery of the skylight frag- 
ments but other artifacts tuclced into the recesses of the 
rafters in the dome, as if the space has been treated over 
the years like an old attic in a long-used house. Four differ¬ 
ent 19th-century carpet scraps found there eventually 
served as models for floor coverings that have been reere¬ 
ated and laid throughout the building. 

Unlike the work in the original State House, which was 
often awarded to outsiders, the restoration work has been 
given whenever possible to Vermonters. Thomas Visser, 
interim director of University of Vermont's Historie 
Preservation Program, worked with a graduate student 
carefully paring multiple coats of paint from the walls of 
rooms and analyzing them at the UVM lab to determine 
accurate color schemes. The woodworking on the House 
Chamber was such a big job that no Vermonters yentured a 
bid. Rather than let the work go to out-of-staters, it was di- 
vided into smaller pieces and completed by a variety of 
Vermont woodworkers. Antiąue brass chandeliers were 
reereated by Conant Custom Brass in Burlington. 
Even the ornamental plasterwork, which con- 
tributes as much as any single factor to the feeling 
of a Renaissance pałace, was completed by Vermon- 
ters. 

The results have been spectacular, but not al- 
ways what everyone expected. When the his- 
torically accurate bold red and gold floral 
carpet was laid in the House Chamber, for 
example, there was a flurry of criticism 
that the effect was garish. Schiitz counseled 
the critics to take some time to get used 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The simple elegance of the State House stands out against the shoulders ofHubbard Park on an autumn moming. 


A State House History 


of a Jewel 


T he State House rises 
just west of Montpe- 
lier's downtown on 
the flank of a stony hillside. 
Built between 1857 and 
1859, it is the state's third 
capitol. The first one, com- 
pleted in 1808, was a three- 
story wooden building with 
a cast iron stove, wooden 
benches for seats, and a 
third-floor executive coun- 
cil chamber that one 
journalist described as 
"hardly less inaccessi- 
ble than the top of 
Camehs Hump." By 
the early 1830s, critics 
were complaining that 
the state's business 
had outgrown its 
humble ąuarters and 

The first State House. 


its legislators had whittled 
the wooden benches to 
splinters. Ammi B. Young, a 
young, ambitious architect 
from New Hampshire, was 
chosen to design the new 
building. With advice from 
a committee that traveled 
around New England ap- 
praising other public build- 
ings and State houses, 

Young created a granite 
tempie inspired by the The- 
sion in Athens, Greece, 
confident that allusions to 
one of the world's great 
early democracies captured 
the sentiment of a people 
with a strong sense of their 
republican birthright. 

The design was classi- 
cally simple: cruciform 
shape, symmetrical wings, a 
portico with six columns, 


topped by a Iow Roman 
dome. Construction took 
four years, during which 
rock ledge being blasted at 
the new site showered 
down on the old wooden 
capitol and reduced it to 
framework. Massive granite 
bloclcs were hauled from 
Barre by horses and oxen 
that took 18 hours to make 
the 20-mile loop. When the 
building was fmished in 
1836, it was acclaimed as 
one of the most beautiful 
capitols in the country. 

For almost 30 years 
Young's State House served 
Vermont and its business. 
On the evening of January 
6 , 1857, however, an over- 
heated furnace ignited wood 
in the building's interior. 
The residents of Montpelier 
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fought the fire 
yaliantly, packing | 
the rooms with | 
snów and rescu- 
ing what they 
could. As flames 
consumed the 
building, men 
leaped from the 
second-story li- 
brary Windows, 
their arms filled 
with State papers 
and boolcs. By 
morning, all that 
remained were 
unstable granite 
walls and the six 
columns of the portico. 
Accounts of the day 



The second State House. Fire destroyed it in 1857. 


in soft gaslight. 

Its splendor re- 
vealed the work of 
many hands. John 
Ellis of Boston, a 
talented wood- 
carver, worlced 
from designs by the 
architect Richards 
to create the richly 
detailed Senate ros- 
trum, with its 
carved Vermont 
seal, and the less 
ornate but eąually 
massive speaker's 
rostrum in the 
House Chamber. 


blamed the fire on a negli- 
gent janitor who tried to 
save wood by covering up 
the cold air retums that fed 
the furnace. Gregory San- 
ford, Vermont State 
archivist, amiably suggests 
a morę colorful view: that 
the building was burned to 
błock a constitutional con- 
vention scheduled the next 
day to consider reapportion- 
ing the legislature based on 
population, rather than on 
the number of towns. 

The third State House 
rosę from the rubble of the 
second. Even before it was 
finished, however, it suf- 
fered from multiple person- 
alities. The dark granite de¬ 
sign of the exterior was 
sober and solid, still rooted 
in Young's Greek Revival 
motifs. Inside, on the first 
floor, the new architect, 
Thomas Silloway, had 
largely resisted the emerg- 


ing Victorian fashions in or¬ 
der to minimize the shock 
between exterior and inte¬ 
rior. When a construction 
controversy worthy of a 
soap opera drove Silloway 
away, however, his replace- 
ment, Thomas Richards, 
embraced the flamboyance 
of mid-19th century Victo- 
rianism with an extrava- 
gance. To be surę, cast iron, 
marble floors, and granite 
and brick walls ensured a 
measure of inflammability, 
but there was nothing re- 
strained about their decora- 
tion. The marble floors 
were tessellated in bold 
checkerboard patterns,- 
flowers, leaves, nuts, and 
birds proliferated on cast 
iron balusters, stair risers, 
and steam screens. Deeply 
textured plaster ceilings and 
cornices evoked Italianate 
Renaissance palaces. Spec- 
tacular brass and crystal 
gaseliers and sconces 
bathed the grand chambers 



How to Go 


Larkin Mead, a young 
sculptor from Brattleboro 
charged with designing a 
representative piece of 
sculpture to crown the 
dome, turned his design of 
"Agriculture" over to a 
young woodworker at the 
Estey Organ Company in 
the same town, a man who 
lived for decades morę and 
never traveled to Montpe- 
lier to see his handiwork in- 
stalled. Dr. Thomas Powers 
of Woodstock, the difficult 
superintendent of construc¬ 
tion, arranged to have his 
nephew's nudę sculpture, 

"Greek Slave," reproduced 
in brass on the magnificent 
chandelier in the House 
Chamber. 

From the moment the 
third State House opened, it 
began evolving to accom- 
modate changes in taste and 
government. In 1886, the 
Supreme Court moved, 
along with the State library, 
into an addition on the west 
wing, freeing the old library 
room to be converted into a 
reception room. The new 
reception room featured Ju¬ 
lian Scott's 10-by-20-foot 
oil painting, “The Battle of 
Cedar Creek," a tribute to 
Vermonters' courage and 
commitment during the 
Civil War. It had hung in 
the governor's office, where 
it drew a steady stream of 
distracting spectators. 


To really see the Vermont State House, 
take the tour! 

The building is open Monday-Friday 
year-round from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., except on 
State holidays. Free halt-hour guided tours 
led by Friends of the State House volunteers 
are available July through mid-October on 
the half-hour, Monday-Friday tron 10 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. and Saturdays from 11 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. 

Large groups should cali ahead for tour 
reservations (802-828-2228). The State 
House gift shop is open June through mid- 
October during tour hours. 

For Information on joining the Friends of 
the State House or on helping its work, 
contact David Schiitz, State House, 115 State 
Street, Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 05633, 
tel. (802) 828-3343. 


Workers pause while adding the 
building 's west wing in the 1880s. 


In 1906, the copper dome 
was gilded for the first time. 
While women fought for 
morę rights in the early 
years of the 20th century, 
including the right to hołd 
State office, they finally 
won themselves a restroom 
at the State House in 1906, 

20 years after men had been 
given their own indoor fa- 
cility. In 1938, Larkin 
Mead's wooden statuę of 
“Agriculture," which had 
reigned atop the dome sińce 
1859, was found to be fuli 
of rot. Dwight Dwinell, the 
87-year-old sergeant-at- 
arms, organized the janitor- 
ial crew to carve a replace- 
ment body while he person- 
ally carved a new head. 

In 1987 a glass and gleam- 
ing-white cafeteria was 
added to the back of the 
building. Even the governor 
moved out. Although the 
traditional governor's office 
is still used, especially dur¬ 
ing the legislative session, 
the day-to-day business of 
the governor's office is 
transacted in the nearby 
Pavilion office building. 

— Nancy Price Graff 






































V E R M O N T S C E N E 


A FAIR 

PORTRAIT, 1945 


I n THE FALL of 1945, Rutland photographer 
Warren Dexter covered the Tunbridge World's 
Fair for the Autumn 1946 issue of Vermont Life, 
the magazine's fłrst. As Dexter, now 84, remembers 
it, he did the work on speculation: If VL editor Earle 
Newton liked the story, the photos would run and 
Dexter would be paid. Newton must have been 
pleased, because he used 14 of the pictures over four 
pages. 

But the photo of the fair's board of directors never 
ran in the magazine, and it has been tucked away in 
Dexter's files for 50 years. We ran across it while 
tracking down photos for Vermont Life 's 50th an- 
niversary celebration. 

With the help of Euclid Farnham of the Tunbridge 
World's Fair Agricultural Society, we can tell you 
who's who. From left: O.E. Burgess, policeman,- 
Frank Austin, vice president; Phillip Farnham,- Her¬ 
man Ashline,- Arthur Ellis,- Marion Howe, treasurer,- 
James K. Howe; Dean Camp,- Nathan Dodge, presi¬ 
dent; Edward Flint, secretary. 

“To me it was a delight to have so many fascinat- 
ing subjects to record," Dexter said of the job. 

And we might add that the photograph provides 
some insight into the kind of people who have kept 
the fair going for morę than 100 years. 
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PEOPLE AND THE POI 



The Poultney River tumbles toioard Lakę Champlain alotig its rocky upper course itt Middletoion Springs. 

Right, top, the Poultney River Watch at work. Dr. Michael Biust of Green Mountain College, Poultney High School student 
Scott Robinson and teacher Scott Frye inoestigate the river's wildlife. Right, bottom, canoeing the lower river. 
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By David Dobbs 
Photographed by James P. Blair 
and Jerry LeBlond 
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F air Haven Union High 
School teacher Sandy 
Kuehn knew hardly a 
thing about the Poult- 
ney River until Joannę Calvi 
started telling her about it. 

She was amazed. 

"Pd lived here sińce 1971," 
says Kuehn, whose students now 
study the river in detail, "but 
never realized what a uniąue re- Jeny LeBlond 
source it was." She was not alone. Though some locals knew 
and loved the 40-mile-long Poultney, most people did not recog- 
nize it for the jewel that it is. 

That was before Joannę Calvi discovered the Hessians, merce- 
naries who fought in the British army during the Revolutionary 
War and occupied the river corridor for two weelcs in July, 1777, 
before marching south to the Battle of Bennington. Calvi and 
other members of the Fair Haven Historical Society began to 
give programs on the river's history. As they dug into archives 
and talked to the town's amateur historians, they found much 
else of interest, too: Indian caves fuli of arrowheads; warships 
from the War of 1812 scuttled at the river's mouth; and a tale of 
a French and Indian War ambush in 1758. 

Their digging took another direction when they learned in 
1986 that a landfill had been proposed for a spot along the lower 
river in Fair Haven. Calling themselves the Poultney River 
Committee, Calvi and a few others from the historical society 
began lobbying the State Water Resources Board to designate 
the lower Poultney — the 22 miles from the Poultney-Fair 
Haven linę to the river's mouth — as an "Outstanding Water 
Resource," a State designation 
that provides some regulatory pro- 
tection, and which the historians 
and activists hoped would help de- 
ter the landfill. 


James P. Blair 

















James P. Blair 



Fair Haven teacher Sandy Kuehn floats along on the slowly moving lower 
Poultney. The different habitats of the swift upper river and its 
yuiet lower section make the Poultney home to many different species, 
such as the pocketbook mussel, right. 

Right, top , Poultney River Committee organizers: Joannę Calvi, Peter Patten, 
David Calvi, Michelle Charron and Betty Allen-Barnouw . 
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To bolster their application, Calvi and 
her allies began collecting information. 

They ąueried not just biologists, but an- 
glers, amateur archaeologists and histori- 
ans, teachers, farmers, bait shop owners, 
birdwatchers. Ali agreed that the lower 
Poultney, which includes the section 
known as the East Bay of Lakę Champlain 
and also forms the New York-Vermont 
border, was indeed outstanding, and in 
many ways a uniąue resource. 

"We were just amazed," says Calvi. 

"Here hardly anyone in town knew about 
the river, and we were finding biologists 
and historians and fishermen all over the 
place who thought this was a really special 
place." 

Meanwhile, a similar awakening was 
occurring along the upper reaches of the 
Poultney. Local activists such as Mary 
Jeanne Packer were determined not only to preserve the river but 
to make it a focal point for area students to learn about biology 
and ecology. In 1993, as a project of the Poultney Parent-Teacher 
Organization, they established the Poultney River Watch, affili- 
ated with the national River Watch program in Montpelier. 

The river that had captured the attention of so many is an extra- 
ordinary repository of human and natural history. This richness is 
due to some unusual factors, says Chris Fichtel of the Naturę 
Conservancy, which bought 3,100 acres in a bend of the river a 
few years back ["An Ecological Gold Minę," VL Summer 1992). 

First, tucked away in an out-of-the-way corner of the State, the 
Poultney has been bypassed by the development that has altered 
so many other streams. This lack of disturbance explains why so 
much human history can still be read so clearly in the area. 

It also helps explain the river's remarkable biology. The Poult¬ 
ney retains healthy streamside vegetation along most of its length 
— in places arching over the river lilce a tunnel — a rare condition 
these days, but one crucial to the health of the river and the sur- 
rounding area. As a result, a canoe or hike along the river can pro- 
vide some great wildlife viewing, including glimpses of rare 
species such as bitterns, bald eagles, prothonotary warblers and, 
for those who look down, stinkpot turtles and five-lined skinks. 
And the river itself has truły extraordinary aąuatic life. Fifty-five 
percent of the fish species found in Vermont live in the Poultney,- 
no other river in the State has so many. And of mussels, which are 
highly sensitive to disturbance or pollution and which are being 

decimated on a national 
scalę, the Poultney has 
12 of Vermont's 17 
species. No river in 
New England has a 
greater variety of mus¬ 
sels. 

This biological diver- 
sity springs from sev- 
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eral factors: the existence of cold water 
stretches in the upper Poultney above the 
dam at Carver Falls, and warm water areas 
below the falls in the lower Poultney,- the 
river's location, which puts it at the edge of 
the ranges of some species found morę 
abundantly either south or west; and the 
fact that several thousand years ago, before 
the last Ice Age rearranged the landscape, 
rivers ran from the Great Lakes region to 
Lalce Champlain, bringing — and leaving — 
fish and mussel species that today are oth- 
jamesP. Blair erwise found mainly in the Mississippi 
River drainage. 

The river's richness is also due to a physical variety astounding 
in a river so short. Lilce some mighty stream in miniaturę, it packs 
many different lcinds of river into its very brief course. 

The Poultney falls from the east side of the Taconic Mountains 
in Tinmouth and bends west to cut a gorge through the mountains 
and flow toward Champlain. The narrow, shallow naturę of this 
upper part of the river malces it inhospitable to canoes, but to 
those who lcnow it the upper Poultney exerts a strong charm. 

Ninety-two-year-old Margery Hanson, who lives along a stretch 
where the water cuts an eight-foot gap through rock and then 
spreads into a beautiful swimming hole, feels the river expresses 
the same elegant beauty and vigor found in Franz Schubert's 
"Trout Quintet." "In this upper stretch particularly," she says, "it 
is a busy, hard-worlcing little river." 

And so it is. Here the Poultney is a mountain stream carving 
through tight little notches, plunging over numerous short falls, 
and alternating between runs, riffles, and pools that hołd brown, 
broolc, and rainbow trout. Along the way it picks up numerous 
smali broolcs, flows past several former mili sites and a minerał 
springs that was once the center of a spa in Middletown Springs 
[VL, Summer 1996]. It drops through yet morę falls around Poult¬ 
ney Village, and then turns north to cut through flumes and cliffs 
before reaching Carver Falls, where it plunges morę than 100 feet 
to form its slower, warmer lower reaches. "Is it any wonder," 
muses Fianson, "that here it becomes a wide, lazy-flowing stream 

loolcing lilce a 
Louisiana bayou? 

I thinlc it is just 
plain tuckered 
out from its stren- 
uous work. What 
a river!" 

William Os- 
borne, a Poultney 
resident who has 
fished the river 
extensively sińce 
the 1960s, finds 
no end of enter- 
tainment and sat- 
isfaction in the 


Yermont 


New York 


(Continued on 
page 92) 
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The lower drop at Carver Falls, where the river takes 
its last big step down into the Champlain Valley. 
Left, the Naturę Conservancy's Chris Fichtel uses a 
plastic bucket with a plexiglass bottom to search the 
river for mussels; the Poultney is liome to 12 of 
the 17 oarieties of mussels found in Yermont. 
Right, Fair Haven high school students braved a 
downpour to pick up trash along the river in one of 
seoeral programs through which area 
schools study the Poultney. 





















Alexander Twilight 

AND ONE OF THE LAST 
BEST PLACES 


By Howard Frank Mosher 
Photographed by 
John Miller 


P n the late spring of 1964, when my wife and I were fresh out of 
I college, we had a stroke of unexpected good luck. Somehow, we 
I caught wind of two teaching jobs in a smali Vermont high school 
JŁ=just a few miles south of the Canadian border. We drove over from 
upstate New York to have a look, instantly fell in love with the beautiful 
corner of the State called the Northeast Kingdom, and except for a couple 
of short interyals have lived here ever sińce. 

For nearly a decade, we were located in Brownington, an especially 
lovely township seąuestered in the heart of the Kingdom, and character- 
ized by windy hill farms, icy trout streams draining north toward Quebec, 
tali woods crowding right down tight to winding dirt roads, and some of 
the most independent-minded people left on the face of the earth, some of 
whom still referred to Brownington as the last best place in Vermont — 
an assessment that I, for one, agreed with. 

Our son and daughter were born while we lived in Brownington, and to 
this day I do much of my fishing and hunting there. Many of my early 


short stories were written 
Brownington farm 
imagined) just up 
Then too, Brown 
met, and eventu- 
for, my mentor 
namesake, the 
ex-whiskey-run- 
teller, Jalce Blod- 



in the kitchen of our 
house, and took place (I 
or down the road. 
ington is where I 
ally went to work 
and our son's 
old horse logger, 
ner, and story- 
gett. Jake would 
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The Old Stone House and , left, Alexander Twilight, the remarkable man who built it front 1834 to 1836 

as a school for the young people of Orleans County. 
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become the inspiration for 
Noel Lord in my novel 
Where the Rivers Flow 
North, and Jay Craven's fea- 
ture movie of the same 
name. 

Still, in the summer of 
1976, we madę the terribly 
tough decision to leave the 
township we'd come to cali 
home. We madę the move 
in the interest of my writ- 
ing, selling our house over- 
looking one hundred miles 
of Vermont and Canadian 
mountains for the few thou- 
sand dollars of eąuity we 
had in it and renting a tiny 
place 15 miles to the north, 
in Derby Linę. There, I 
launched into my novel Disappearances, and 
the vicissitudes of a full-time writing career. 
No doubt the upheaval was necessary. But 
while we left Brownington for other parts of 
the Kingdom, we also toolc a part of it along 
with us, in our hearts and in the stories I would 
subseąuently write, nearly all of which are set 
in or near that township. 

This said, I think I know how the Reverend 
Alexander Twilight, Brownington's most fa- 
mous resident, felt about the town where he 
lived most of his adult life. The founder and 
first headmaster of Brownington's Old Stone 
House, which for many years during the 19th 
century served as the only high school in Or- 
leans County, Twilight was a compelling man: 
brilliant, charismatic, iron-willed, and just, 
with a keen sense of fun that his students re- 
membered with great delight all their lives. 
Most interesting of all, he was also almost cer- 
tainly an African American and the first blacie 
man to graduate from an American college 
(Middlebury) and to serve in a State legislature 


— as well as the inspiration and 
model for the character of Pliny 
Templeton, the black founder of 
the Kingdom County Academy, in 
my novel A Stranger in the King¬ 
dom. 

Unlilce the runaway slave, Pliny, 
however, Twilight was a native 
Vermonter, born to free black par- 
ents in Corinth in 1795. Though 
we don't know the exact datę, his 
father died while Alexander was 
still a boy, and from the ages of 
eight to 20, he was indentured to a 
neighboring farmer. It's hard for me to imagine 
a better school for diligence than a Vermont 
hill farm of that pre-mechanized era, and some- 
how Twilight, who was renowned all his life 
for his relentless capacity to work and work 
hard, scraped together enough money from 
outside jobs to buy bacie the last year of his in- 
dentureship and put himself through six years 
at Randolph Academy. He entered Middlebury 
in 1821 and graduated in 1823. During a teach- 
ing stint in northem New York State, where he 
studied on his own to prepare himself for the 
ministry, he married Mercy Todd Merrill, a 
young widów who would be his close partner 
in his great yenture in Brownington. But, lilce 
many another Green Mountain native forced 
into taking a temporary out-of-state job, he re- 
turned to Vermont at the first available oppor- 
tunity, accepting a teaching position in Ver- 
gennes, and hiking out on altemate Sundays to 
preach at Waltham and Ferrisburgh. 

To this day I can't drive through the Cham- 
plain Valley south of Burlington without imag- 
ining Alexander Twilight walking to those tiny 
rural churches: a young man with strong 
Calvinistic principles, dressed soberly in black, 
pacing briskly along in good weather and bad, 
with his great destiny still ahead of him — en- 
thusiastic and dutiful and, yes, somewhat dri- 
ven, too, I think, as men and women conscious 
of destinies to fulfill often are. This was the 
first strong image I had of Twilight, years ago, 
and from it I envisioned the fictional Pliny, 
fleeing north through the woods at night with 
the murderous slave-hunter Satan Smithfield 
close behind him, toward a somewhat different 
but no morę remarkable destiny in northern 
Vermont. 

Twilight himself came north to the King¬ 
dom in 1829 to assume the duties of preceptor, 
or principal, of the old wooden Orleans County 
Grammar School in Brownington. At the time, 
Brownington was a flourishing farming com- 
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munity of about 400 residents, located on the 
main stage route connecting Boston and Mon¬ 
treal. There was still a frontier flavor about the 
township, some of whose citizens were subse- 
ąuently castigated in the town history in The 
Vermont Gazeteer for "feeding the enemy 
while enriching themselves // by smuggling cat- 
tle across the nearby border to British troops 
during the War of 1812. To live and teach and 
preach in this wide-open territory a century 
and a half ago undoubtedly reąuired morę than 
a tad of grit, along with a rough-and-tumble re- 
siliency, which Twilight's early education at 
the school of hard work and hard knocks had 
no doubt prepared him for admirably. 

Alexander Twilight had something else in 
his favor when he first set foot in Brownington, 
and that was his age. He was 34 in 1829, young 
enough to have the necessary idealism, energy, 
and time to undertake a great enterprise, yet 
possessed of enough experience to lcnow what 
he wanted in life and how to get it. 

Soon after hitting town, Twilight bought a 
60-acre farm and began expanding his house to 
accommodate student boarders. He advertised 
for pupils in papers throughout Vermont and 
Quebec, and ąuickly built up the enrollment of 
the school. Before long, he was ordained as 
minister of the Brownington Church. Yet de- 
spite his early accomplishments and growing 
influence in the town, his board of school 
trustees turned thumbs down on his proposal 
to raise funds for a dormitory. Unsurprisingly, 
TwilighTs response was to steam right ahead, 
without their assistance, and start work on the 
Stone House himself. 

It's about this time that the morę perplexing 
enigmas in Twilight's career begin to crop up. 
Buying the last year of his indentureship and 


working his way through high school and 
college were remarkable accomplishments, 
especially for a young African American of 
that era. But what scholars wouldn't give 
for a short autobiography, a diary, even an 
account in a letter from a contemporary 
neighbor of how under the sun Twilight fi- 
nanced and erected that colossal granite 
edifice on a remote hilltop in one of the 
most remote townships in Vermont. The 
strange fact is, nobody has the faintest idea 
how he did it. We lcnow that he was deeded 
"a gift of land" for the building, very possi- 
bly from his friend and fellow townsper- 
son, Cyrus Eaton. But no one lcnows how 
Twilight raised the funds to finance the 
construction of the school. No one lcnows 
who, if anyone, helped him build it, or ex- 
actly when he started the project. Local legend 
has it that he did the work mainly himself, 
from about 1834 to 1836, toiling for hours be¬ 
fore school in the morning and again after 
classes let out for the day in the afternoon. One 
account describes him throwing up temporary 
earthen ramps, lilce the pyramid builders, to 
slcid the huge bloclcs of granite up to the rising 
walls. Another tale, one that delights North¬ 
east Kingdom school lcids to this day, has as its 
hero an ox on an elevated platform, operating a 
buli wheel. When the school was completed, 
the yarn goes, the acrophobic ox refused to de- 
scend to the ground, resulting in its martyrdom 
aloft, and a great 
celebratory feast at 
which the most 
honored guest also 
was the meal. But 
no one really 
knows. Nor has 
anyone been able to 
divine where on 
earth the vast Cana- 
dian Shield granite 
blocks came from, 
who cut and shaped 
them, or exactly 
how long the pro¬ 
ject toolc from start 
to finish. Just how 
the Old Stone 
House was built remains a mystery. 

I can see the building talcing shape, rising 
slowly against the shifting baclcground of 
northern Vermont's incomparably distinct sea- 
sons: a great, anomalous, four-story structure 
in what was still only a partially settled wilder- 
ness. You might expect to run across such a 


Today the Old 
Stone House is the 
museum of the 
Orle ans County 
Historical Society. 
It stands not only 
as a memoriał to 
Alexander 
Twilight, but it 
also houses a 
collection of 
historie artifacts 
from around the 
county. 
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Ho w to Go 

Alexander Twilight's remarkable Old 
Stone House is now the home of the Or- 
leans County Historical Society, and well 
worth a visiL Perched on a hill in Brown- 
ington village in northern Vermont be- 
tween Orleans and Newport, much of the 
four-story building is little changed from 
the days of Twilight. Itnowhousesa 
collection of Orleans County antiques and 
artifacts, and it's a wonderful spot to 
ponder a bygone Vermont era and one 
man's tenacity and perseverance. 

The historical society also provides a 
pamphletthat will guideyou ona walk- 
ing tour of the Brownington Historie Dis- 
trict. 

The museum is open from 11 a.m.to 
5p.m. daily in July and August, and 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday through Tuesday 
from May 15 to June 30 and September 
1 through October 15. For information: 
The Orleans County Historical Society, 
Old Stone House, Brownington, VT 
05860, tel. (802) 754-2022. Admission: 
$5 foradults, $2 forchildren under 12. 


building in a novel by Emily Bronte 
or Edgar Allan Poe, but hardly in a 
newly cleared field in Vermont. It 
must have astounded those early 
stage passengers, stretching their 
legs at the Brownington station; and 
here come two or three of the nay- 
saying trustees, disapproving and 
dour, shaking their grizzled heads as 
they peer up and up at the towering 
building, morę than half hoping that 
the downcountry upstart at worlc on 
it even as they glare over at him will 
run out of money or energy or in 
some other suitable way fali fiat on 
his face with this madcap scheme 
they opposed from the start. 

As for Alexander, I doubt that fail- 
ure crossed his mind for morę than a 
fleeting instant. Isn't reality what 
we make it, especially if it's our des- 
tiny to do so? I suppose he had an ox 
or a horse or two, but I can see him 
willing those blocks into place, and 
as the building loomed ever larger 
against the skyline, I see his personal 
vision expanding with it. Why just a 
dormitory? Why not an entire 
school, in the same architectural 
style as the handsome buildings at 
Middlebury, Twilight's alma mater? 
Why not a school that Americans 
and Canadians from a hundred miles 
away would scrimp and save 
night and day to send their 
children to? 


Yet, might not even a man like 
Twilight have wavered from 
time to time? Say on some late 
afternoon in January, with 
the temperaturę 20 below 
zero and a stiff wind roaring 
down out of Canada and bid- 
ding fair to blow him right 
off that hill? He was, aft er all, 
only human. I know I had sec- 
ond thoughts myself, a cen- 
tury and a half later, coming 
out of the Brownington woods 
not two miles away after working 
all day with Jake Blodgett's 20- 
year-old logging horse. "What in 
the heli am I doing up here?" I 
morę than once asked myself, 
and I assume that Twilight must have won- 
dered the same thing periodically. How cold 
his hands must have gotten, gloves or no, gee- 


hawing that granite around on those winter 
days! My guess, though, is that any momen- 
tary uncertainties he had were eelipsed by his 
dream of that great stone school, now fast be- 
coming a reality. 

The finished building was huge. It was 60 
feet long by 36 feet wide and soared straight up 
to 41 feet high at the end gables, with a vast 
kitchen and dining hall, two floors of bedrooms 
(one for girls, who comprised about a third of 
the schooPs enrollment, one for boys), a spa- 
cious classroom, and an assembly hall larger 
yet. Here, for morę than 20 years, Twilight and 
a handful of assistants taught astronomy, geol- 
ogy, chemistry, algebra, trigonometry, French, 
Latin, Italian, musie — even Greek. Athenian 
Hall, Twilight proudly called his school, 
though most townspersons referred to it sim- 
ply as the Stone House. 

Alexander Twilight's pupils remembered 
him as a gifted and exacting instructor. In let- 
ters of tribute recorded in the minutes of the 
Orleans County Historical Society, he's re¬ 
ferred to as a "loved preceptor," "mirthful," 
and "large-hearted," a born teacher whose 
"power to influence, stimulate, and direct [his 
students] in regard to their character, studies, 
and futurę pursuits was great." He was also, of 
course, a daily model of how, in the early years 
of our Republic, education could raise a man 
out of poverty and obscurity — a former inden- 
tured servant to a backcountry farmer, now 
headmaster of one of the most up-and-coming 
schools in rural New England! And not just 
headmaster, either, but owner as well. 
Twilight was famous for being 
able to work with otherwise un- 
manageable boys who'd washed 
out of several other schools. 
His fellow teacher at the Stone 
House, S. R. Hall, a well- 
known 19th century educator 
in his own right, writes in 
The Vermont Gazeteer : "No 
sensible rogue would wish to 
encounter his powers of invec- 
tive, sarcasm, satire, and 
ridicule." If these didn't do the 
trick, an ex-student recalls, Twi¬ 
light kept ready at hand "a four- 
foot-long strap...to make potent 
Mercy Todd Merrill Twilight, in the cultivation of obedience 
wife of Alexander. ‘ and reverence in us boys." And, 
we're told, the frontier school- 
master applied his strap "with much vigor and 
apparent zest." 

In fact, Alexander Twilight seems to have 
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done just about everything with vigor 
and zest. No Calvinist of his era 
would ever have ąuestioned the 
premise that life is a worthwhile en- 
terprise in which anything worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing with total 
commitment. Once he'd gotten those 
unruly boys in hand, Twilight com- 
bined a great sense of fun with a for- 
ward-looking penchant for teaching 
by demonstration and involving his 
students in scientific experiments. 

"Father Twilight," as his pupils some- 
times called him, loved nothing bet- 
ter than manufacturing nitrous oxide, 
or laughing gas, in the classroom, 
then roaring over "the peculiar and 
astonishing feats" of his hopped-up 
students. The devilish old pedagogue 
also amused himself by taking pot- 
shots at kids "with an old tin gun 
charged with hydrogen gas." He 
laughed loudly and freąuently, and 
was remarkably indulgent out of class with his 
students, several of whom recalled their school 
day romances and pranks (such as hiding his 
strap) with great pleasure. Clearly, he ran what 
today would be called a happy school. Many of 
his pupils maintained strong friendships with 
him and Mercy for years after graduating. 

The Rev. C.E. Ferrin, in a glowing biography 
of Twilight in the Gazeteer, cites as his salient 
characteristic his "unconąuerable will to pur- 
sue with energy and prosecute to success any¬ 
thing he undertook." No one could disagree, 
yet like every successful man and woman, 
Twilight understood the crucial importance of 
getting up on his feet, dusting himself off, and 
going straight ahead, undaunted, after a set- 
back. Though he was elected to the Vermont 
legislature in 1836 to prevent half of the 
schooTs State aid allocation from being si- 
phoned off to help finance a new high school in 
Craftsbury, he was unable to stop the division 
of funds. No matter. Twilight tightened his 
belt and forged on with his work in Browning- 
ton. 

Ten years later, he ran into a morę serious 
problem, this time with his own trustees. On 
the surface, Twilight's dispute with his school 
board seems trivial. The trustees complained 
that he'd dragged his feet for a year before com- 
plying with their instructions to hire a female 
teacher at Athenian Hall, and were further 
miffed at his cavalier attitude toward the pol- 
icy that all students attend Sunday religious 
services. In fact, they were probably as sick of 


his high-handed independence as he was of 
their interference. The upshot of their feud was 
that in 1847 Twilight resigned, voluntarily or 
otherwise no one knows, sold the trustees his 
school for $ 3 , 000 , signed an agreement that he 
wouldn't teach elsewhere in Orleans County, 
and lit out with Mercy for Canada, where he 
spent the next five years in exile from his 
home, his State, his country, and his beloved 
Stone House. 

Regardless of the precise ins and outs of his 
departure, it must have been heart-wrenching 
for Alexander and Mercy Twilight to leave 
Brownington. It was for us, when we sold our 
(Continued on page 114) 


T)\e graves of 
Alexander and 
Mercy Twilight 
lie side by side, 
within sight 
of the Old Stone 
House. 
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By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 




A t 4:32 a.m. 

Jon Rooney 
backs a milk 
tank truck 
into the unloading bay 
at the Monument 
Farms dairy in Wey- 
bridge. 

He's just taken on 
the load at one of the 
farm's two barns, 
where the morning 
milking is under way. 

He unrolls a hose and 
starts two thousand 
gallons of milk flow- 
ing into the plant's 
holding tank, then 
walks into the build- 
ing. He nods to his 
cousin, Bob James, 
who is in the office 
checking the day's delivery Schedule. 
Jon switches on the plant's boiler, slips 
off his plaid shirt and puts on a clean 
white shirt embroidered with the com¬ 
pany name and his name. Then he 
steps into his true domain: a large 
room crammed with stainless Steel 
machinery for processing and packag- 
ing milk. Overhead, a web of pipes 
gleams ąuietly under bright fluores- 
cent lights. Another day at Monument 
Farms has begun. 

Jon Rooney is the Monument Farms 
milk plant manager,- Bob James is the 
sales and delivery route manager,- and 
Bob's brother, Peter James (who was 
working in the barn when Jon picked 
up the milk that morning), is the farm 
manager. Jon's mother, Millicent 
James Rooney, is treasurer, and her 
brother, Stephen James (Bob's and Pe¬ 
ters father), is the president. Monu¬ 
ment Farms was started in the 1930s 
by theii parents, the late Richard and 
Marjory James. Now the three younger 
men, all in their mid-30s, run the day- 
to-day operations of one of Vermont's 
most extraordinary businesses: a fam- 
ily-sized, vertically integrated dairy — 
meaning that they do everything from 
planting the corn to milking the cows 


one tank to another and 
adds morę disinfectant. 
Steam from the hot wa- 
ter starts to gather near 
the ceiling, clouding 
the fluorescent lights. 
Jon starts the cream 
separator, which makes 
a noise like a distant jet 
engine coming up to 
speed. Milk is moving 
through the pipelines 
to the pasteurizer now. 
Jon changes the two 
sheets of graph paper 
that keep a record of 
the pasteurizer's opera- 
tion. He starts the ho- 
mogenizer, a kitchen- 
table-sized machinę. 
Soon its needle is quiv- 
ering at 2,100 pounds 
pressure. Jon gives it an affectionate 
pat. "Built in 1949," he tells me. He 
has to shout over the accumulating 
noise of the machines. 

Jon's assistant has appeared, dressed 
in white pants, white shirt and a white 
hard hat. Without a word, Neil Bradley 
does three jobs at once. Meanwhile, 
Jon starts the machinę that forms, fills 
and seals milk cartons at the ratę of 
about one a second. Its rhythmic clat- 
tering piles onto the surrounding 
noise. Over near the far wali, John 
Desforges has begun filling the six-gal- 
lon bladders that are used in school 
milk dispensers. Neil starts the jug 
filier, which fills plas- 
tic jugs as they move 
around a turntable. 
Jon feeds the empty 
jugs into the machinę, 
Neil pulls them off, 
checks the caps and 
puts them into crates. 
The machinę fills jugs 
at a furious ratę, and 
both men are moving 
fuli speed. Neil skips 
across the room to 
change cans at the 
cream separator. He 


Bob James stocks shelves; helów, his aunt, Millicent Rooney. 
Both are part of the farnily that makes Weybridge's 
Monument Farms (preoious pages) run. 

to putting the milk in cartons to 
putting the cartons on the storę 
shelves. Monument Farms is one of 
only a handful of dairy farms in the 
State to do this. It is not only flying in 
the face of all kinds of economic trends 
— from the overall decline of dairy 
farming to the increasing size and cen- 
tralization of processing plants — it is 
flying with stunning success. 

With a clean shirt on, Jon starts the 
daily round of sanitizing the eąuip- 
ment. (He spent nearly two hours 
washing eąuipment last night, as he 
does every night.) He starts a hose run- 
ning hot water into a holding tank and 
adds a cupful of disin¬ 
fectant. Then he starts I 
to reassemble the 
eąuipment that was | 
broken down for 
washing the night be- 
fore. Stainless Steel 
valves are lubricated 
and fitted into the 
milk pipelines. Rub¬ 
ber spouts, lined up 
from their washing, 
are pushed onto the 
bottling machinę. Jon 
changes the hose from 
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rolls the fuli can (40 ąuarts of heavy 
cream) into the cooler, then gets back 
to the jug filier, working even faster to 
make up for the time he's lost. They 
finish 12 cases of skim milk, and Jon 
shouts to asie me if Fil go upstairs with 
him for a cup of coffee. I start for the 
door, but he sees three or four morę 
things to tend to before 
we finally get out of the 
room for a break. It's six 
a.m. 

• 

Sixty-six years ago, 
when this business was 
getting started, the job of 
putting milk into bottles 
was ąuieter, if no less 
worlc. At first, all of it 
was done by Richard and 
Marjory James, the 
grandparents of Jon, Pe¬ 
ter and Bob. They were a 
young married couple at 
the time, with a baby 
daughter, Millicent, and 
the ambition to get their 
own business going. 

They had both grown up 
in Weybridge, but sińce 
their marriage they had 
been living in Pułaski, 

New York, where 
Richard was herdsman 
on a big farm. In 1929, 
they got a letter from 
Marjory's father back in 
Weybridge: A neighbor's 
21 -acre farm was for 
sale, and Marjory's fa¬ 
ther would mortgage his 
own place to raise the 
funds if they wanted to 
try to make a go of it. 

They did. 

Within a year after 
moving back, Richard 
and Marjory had started 
a milk delivery route in 
Middlebury. It wasn't a 
business for the lazy. 

The milk processing 
sometimes went on past 
midnight. Deliveries 
started before dawn. " 

These chores were piled on top of the 
usual long round of farm work. A cou¬ 
ple of other farms dropped their milk 
routes, and by 1940 Monument Farms 
was the only farm-dairy still delivering 
milk in Middlebury. Of course, getting 
most (or all) of the retail price for their 
milk was what madę (and still makes) 
the business attractive, but getting 


paid wasn't always easy. 

As Marjory James wrote: "One of 
the most difficult things of the milk 
business has been the monthly collec- 
tion of bills. Especially when we lcnew 
the families and their hardships, credit 
was given for too long a period and we 
never were paid.... We had struggled 


The Biitli of a Dany 


I n a lovely memoirthatshe 
| wrote during the last years 
| of her lite, Marjory James 
remembered the early days 
of Monument Farms, the busi¬ 
ness she and her husband, 

Richard James, established in 
the 1930s: 

“We started our milk business 
in a smali way about a year after 
buying the farm. Dick had about 
six Jersey heifers that he had 
raised before our marriage... 

We also purchased several older 
cows so we could produce milk 
for sale. We were able to buy a 
smali milk business from Mr. 
Lovett of Middlebury, who sold 
bottled milk to afew house cus- 
tomers and to SwansorTs Diner 
near Park Street... Our business 
was smali and primitive at first. 
The bottles were washed and 
scalded in our kitchen. Then the 
milk was cooled and bottled in 

Richard James , who founded 
the business with his 
wife, Marjory . 


the cellar... [and] poured into a 
large basin with tiny holes in the 
base which allowed the milk to 
trickle slowly over a large stain- 
less Steel cone filled with 
chopped ice and water. As the 
milk ran into the bottom trough, 
we filled elear glass bottles one 
by one, then capped each with a 
pasteboard cap pushed on with 
a wooden pług. The equipment 
was then taken upstairs to the 
kitchen to be washed. The Pro¬ 
cessing was carried on this way 
for a few years until we con- 
verted a shed on the south lawn 
for use as a processing plant.” 


through discour- 
agements and dif- 
ficulties of poor help during World 
War II. I had delivered the milk 
through a cold winter, and our son 
Steve and daughters Millicent, Eleanor 
and Patricia had helped to deliver milk 
before attending high school classes. 
We were short of help, too, while Steve 


served four years in the Navy around 
1950. Then there were nights when 
Dick had back trouble and would lie 
down to rest after supper. When Td 
walce him to finish the processing 
cleanup, he'd say, 'Just let me rest a 
little while longer/ and Pd finally go 
over and do the work myself." 

Stephen James joined 
the business after he left 
the Navy in 1952. "I 
toolc the lowest salary," 
he recalls. "Never got a 
pat on the back from 
my father." But he 
stuclc with it and gradu- 
ally took over the farm 
in the 1960s. A cheer- 
ful, ruddy-faced man in 
his 60s, he's watching 
with satisfaction as his 
sons, Peter and Bob, 
take over their parts of 
the business. Millicent 
and her husband, Jim 
Rooney (with their tod- 
dler, Jon), joined the 
business in 1960. To- 
gether, they took over 
the running of the milk 
plant, Millie in the Of¬ 
fice and Jim running the 
machines. 

The steady growth of 
this business from the 
first days seems to be a 
testament to the James 
family ; s constant atten- 
tion and cautious ambi¬ 
tion. Dairy pro¬ 
cessing eąuip- 
ment was 
bought as sales 
grew, but it was 
always bought 
secondhand. The 
smali shed where 
Richard and Mar¬ 
jory James put 
their first bottling 
eąuipment has 
never been aban- 
doned, just ex- 
panded again and 
again until the loca- 
tion of the original 
shed is nearly ob- 
scured in one corner 
of the plant. The growth of the plant can 
be read in the pattern of the concrete 
floor: eroded and pebbly in the oldest 
parts, smooth in the newest, patched 
where a new drain had to be laid or 
where frost cracks had to be repaired. 
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Above, Bill Jaring keeps the 
milking machines going. 

Opposite, Jon Rooney is the milk 
plant manager. Below, Neil Bradley 
takes morę Monument Farms 
milk to waiting Stores. 




Now Monument Farms supplies 
milk to nearly every storę and institu- 
tion in Addison County. One of the 
company's biggest customers, Middle- 
bury College, has bought milk from no 
one else sińce 1950. The milking herd 
has grown from six to 280. When ad- 
joining farms came up for sale, Richard 
James didn't hesitate. A schematic his- 
tory of the business that Millicent has 
typed up tells it in short: "1931 — Be- 
gan retail milk delivery. 1938 — Intro- 
duced milk pasteurization. 1941 — 
Purchased Jewett Farm. 1945 — Pur- 
chased Hamilton, Gilmore and Bing- 
ham Farms. 1965 — Enlarged milk 
plant. 1966 — Bought Hagar Farm." 
The 21-acre farm is now 1,300 acres. 
Nearly 20 people, in addition to the 
family members, work there. And it 
seems impossible to go anywhere 
around Middlebury on weekday morn- 
ings without Crossing the path of a 
turquoise-and-white Monument Farms 
delivery trucie. 

The people at Monument Farms are 
starting to think about all those milk 
drinkers in Chittenden County. 
Though the competition is herce, they 
are finding a niche. They deliver to 
Stores too smali for the big dairies to 
bother with. They proselytize about 
the control that running their own 
farm gives them over the ąuality of 
their milk. They don't miss a chance 
to woo another customer. I once over- 
heard Jon Rooney being introduced to 
a restaurant owner at a social occa- 
sion. Without hesitation and with a 
winning smile, he said, "I work at 
Monument Farms and we'd love to 
supply you with milk." 

"They always turn out a ąuality 
product," said Donald George, re- 
cently retired dairy chief in the State 
Agriculture Department. "Middlebury 


is sandwiched between Burlington and 
Rutland," he noted, "and competition 
from both sides has tried to push into 
the Monument Farms market. But the 
community knows that they produce 
their own milk, and the ąuality is 
good. Probably 50 percent of their cus¬ 
tomers lcnow right where the plant is, 
and drive past the farm. That is what 
has held their customers." 

It might be tempting to see Monu¬ 
ment Farms as a model for other Ver- 
mont dairy farms that are struggling 
with Iow "farm-gate" milk prices. But 
the necessary investment is so big, the 
time it takes to build markets so long, 
and the complexity of putting the 
whole system together so daunting 
that it's tough to see how the concept 
could be transferred with anything less 
than the whole package — starting 
with the right grandparents and con- 
tinuing through two morę generations 
who not only work long and hard but 
also can get along and work together. 
This last ąuality, though scarcely visi- 
ble except in its absence (when the 
sąuabbling begins), is crucially impor- 
tant. Many farms go under because the 
"old man" couldn't get along with the 
"boys." 

In the case of Monument Farms, the 
"boys" — Jon Rooney, Bob James and 
Peter James — seem to get along just 
fine and, in their low-key way, form an 
impressive team. Each is an expert in 
his end of the business, and all of them 
work hard. Typically, Monument 
Farms has their devotion from about 
four in the morning till six at night. 
When asked what their wives (nonę of 
whom works in the business) thought 
of these hours, there was much sigh- 
ing, scratching of necks, and contem- 
plation of the ceiling. 

The road north from the milk plant 
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passes the monument for which the 
farm is named, an obelisk honoring 
Weybridge native Silas Wright, who 
became governor of, and then U.S. sen¬ 
ator from, New York. The road contin- 
ues by the briclc Congregational 
Church, then comes to the crest of a 
steep hill. From here you can see the 
fields of corn and alfalfa — the crops 
that feed the Monument Farms cows 
— growing in the smali valley of the 
Lemon Fair River. At the foot of the 
hill is the Hagar Farm and its barn, the 
larger of the two where the cows are 
milked. The milking parlor here — fuli 
of gleaming stainless Steel and glass — 
loolcs like a close cousin to the millc 
plant up the hill, except that cows 
come through here, 180 of them, twice 
a day. In a sense, this milking parlor is 
the centerpiece of the whole opera- 
tion. This is where the farm's essential 
harvest takes place, and the Capital in- 
vestment reflects it: well over 
$100,000 worth of eąuipment in this 
room alone. 

I yisited one afternoon just as the 
first 16 cows were settling themselves 
into their milking stalls. A lively 
young man with a thatch of blond hair 


and a bushy mustache introduced him- 
self. Willem // Bill ,/ Jaring is the herds- 
man, the man responsible for the 
everyday care and milking of the cows. 
Born in the Netherlands, he came to 
Vermont as a child, part of the migra- 
tion of Dutch farm families to Addison 
County in the 1950s and '60s. You 
can't spend morę than a few minutes 
with Bill before you begin to sense, 
and even share, his delight: He's de- 
lighted with the cows, with the parlor, 
with his job, with just about every- 
thing. As the cows came in, he moved 
ąuickly, spraying their teats with an 
iodine solution to disinfect them. He 
stood in a long pit between the rows of 
cows that hrought the cows' udders 
just to his eye level. Bill knows all 180 
cows in this herd by sight — the sight 
of their udders. This fact dawned on 
me as I watched him work, giving in- 
dividual cows special treatment with- 
out looking up or hesitating. I asked 
him how he knew which cow he was 
working on. "Oh, you just recognize 
her." I pressed him. "You can just tell. 
Look at this one. You see an udder like 
that and you don't forget it!" 

Peter James pulled up to the barn in 


a 200-horsepower Case Magnum trac- 
tor. He parked just outside the picture 
window at the end of the parlor and 
came in. We stood and chatted as Bill 
got on with the milking. When he was 
working on a cow near us, he occa- 
sionally interjected a comment. One 
time he toolc a conspicuous look at the 
cloclc. "We've milked 80 cows just 
sińce you came in," he told me, de- 
lighted. 

The milking machines gave a rhyth- 
mic, pneumatic pulse to the air. The 
cows themselves moved through the 
parlor at a slower rhythm. On one side 
after the other, eight cows came in, 
were milked, then freed to wander 
bacie to the barn. Bill moved bacie and 
forth, washing, dipping, attaching the 
milkers. Within seconds after the ma¬ 
chines were attached, millc spurted 
into the glass collecting jars, coating 
them from the inside with white. From 
the end of the parlor, I could see all 16 
jars, slowly filling with millc. 


Chris Granstrom wrote ahout the Ver- 
mont draft horse tradition in our Summer 
issue. He lives in the Addison County 
town of New Haven. 
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THE AMAZING 
WALK-BEHIND 
BRUSHCUTTER! 


Please mail . 

coupon below today for *87^/6 

FREE DETAILS about the Amazing 

DR®FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 


The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER... 

• CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fences, wooded and 
rough non-lawn areas with ease. Mows 
over 1/2 acre per hour! 

• CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, 
brambles, sumac - even tough saplings 
up to 1" thick! 

• CHOPS and MULCHES most 
everything it cuts; leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał to trip over or to pick up 
like hand-held brush cutters and sickle- 
bar mowers. 


• POWERFUL 8 HP Briggs & Stratton 
engine; optional Electric-Starting. BIG 
20" SELF-PROPELLED Wheels roli 
through ditches, furrows, over bumps 
and logs with ease. Perfect for low- 
maintenance wildflower meadows ... 
European-style woodlots 
free of undergrowth... 
walking paths... 
or any area that 
you only want 
to mow once 
a month... 
or once a 
season! 


i YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS 
jof the DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER' 

lincluding prices, specifications of Manuał- and| 
[ELECTRIC-STARTING Models and ‘‘Off-1 
j Season” Savings now in effect. ! 


I Name 


i 


i Address 


VTL x 


j City_State_ZIP_£ 

1 To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 1684F 1 
Meigs Road, PO. Box 25, Yeigennes, VT 05491 1 
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PEOPLE AND THE POULTNEY 

Continued from page 78 

Poultney's diversity. He can document 
much of it firsthand. In his testimony 
before the Water Resources Board, he 
noted that on this short river he has 
landed bass, brown trout, bullhead, 
moonseye, dog fish, yellow perch, 
pumpkinseeds, bluegills, crappies, red- 
horse suckers, river suckers, silver 
suckers, walleyes, saugers, eel, catfish 
(blue and channel), gar, muskie, north- 
ern pikę, sheepshead, pickerel and 
"the hideous mud puppy," which, Os- 
borne admitted, "is not a fish. But it's 
a great attention getter." 

The Hessians, the mussels, the 
skinks, the mud puppies indeed got 
the attention of the Water Resources 
Board. On June 28, 1991, the Board ap- 
proved the petition to list the lower 
Poultney as an Outstanding Water Re- 
source. 

As it turned out, the designation 
didn't affect the proposed landfill, 
which failed for other reasons. "But by 
the time we found out," says Calvi, 
"we figured, well, we might as well 
keep going. We figured the designation 
might help if other bad projects were 
proposed in the futurę, and in the 
meantime it might help raise commu- 
nity awareness about the river." 

It did. Over the last decade, the 
move to better know and appreciate 
this river, taken up first by Calvi's 
group and then by groups such as 
Trout Unlimited and the Poultney 
River Watch, has spread throughout 
the Vermont communities on the river 
and across the border into Whitehall, 
New York. There have been clean-ups, 
wildlife inventories, water monitoring 
projects. There have been canoe trips 
and fund drives. There have been 
school kids inventorying trash and 
studying the composition and ecologi- 
cal condition of the river. There has 
been talk over dinner tables. 

As a result, a river that only 10 years 
ago was known to few will soon be fa- 
miliar to almost every area kid who 
gets a diploma — and by extension, to 
a good percentage of the households in 
both communities. 

James Proctor, whose daughter 
Jamie was in one of Sandy Kuehn's 
Fair Haven Union High School classes 
that have focused on the river, man- 
ages the Grand Union grocery storę in 
Fair Haven. His family farmed the area 
for generations, and James used to ride 


with his father, a farm machinery 
dealer, on his rounds to the riverside 
farms. But James hadn't thought about 
the river in years, he says, until Jamie 
started studying it, visiting it, picking 
up trash along it. 

"The kids learning about it makes a 
big difference," he says. "And I like it 
that Jamie 7 s getting a hands-on educa- 
tion. Reading about something just 
doesn't give you a gut feeling about it, 
or a fire in the belly to do anything 
about it. To look at and touch a place 
like this — it leaves much morę of an 
impression." 

Jamie concurs. "It was a real eye- 
opener, picking up all that trash," she 
says of one class project. "I couldnY 
believe all the trash that was there. It 
madę you want to do something to 
take care of this place." 

It may seem an arbitrary transition, 
this progression from a few people 
fighting a landfill to a broader spec¬ 
trum of people and institutions look- 
ing after an entire river corridor. Yet 
the trajectory of the region's concern 
for the Poultney over the last 10 years 
is being repeated in many places these 
days, as environmental efforts across 
the country turn from fighting big 
threats to exercising community stew- 
ardship over particular areas. As with 
the Poultney, these areas are often wa- 
tersheds — cogent divisions of land- 
scape that people find easy to identify 
with because, as a popular bumper 
sticker says, "Everything Is Down- 
stream." This approach also stresses 
something that a morę awestruck ob- 
session with grand places elsewhere 
misses: that every place is special. 

It has helped the efforts of Calvi and 
members of the Poultney River Watch 
considerably that the Naturę Conser- 
vancy shared their conviction about 
the Poultney. And biologist Chris 
FichteTs generosity in sharing his 
knowledge about the area has added 
immeasurably to efforts to highlight 
the lower river. 

The hike that Fichtel led up Bald 
Mountain last November is a good 
ease in point. On a fine fali day, with 
the sun beating down luxuriously, 
Fichtel led Kuehn, Calvi, James and 
Jamie Proctor, and about 20 other stu- 
dents and parents up the mountain. 
The trees were bare, opening views 
east to the Green Mountains and west 
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over Lakę Champlain to the Adiron- 
dacks. Fichtel pointed out birds and 
animal tracks, explaining what lcinds 
of wildlife the different habitats sup- 
ported. 

For Jamie, the outing was a nice an- 
tidote to the trash collecting trip. "I 
loved it," she says, ''The animals. The 
mountain. The ecosystem." 

As for James Proctor, the hilce let 
him see the river in a new way, one 
that allowed him to synthesize his 
own personal geography with that of 
his community. "Pd never been up 
Bald Mountain," he says, "To be hon- 
est with you, I didn't even lcnow where 
the river went — didn't know its 
course — until I got up on top of the 
mountain and saw how it was all laid 
out. It was great to see. All that land. 
The farms my dad used to talce me to. 
It sort of pulled it all together." 

James says he believes that the larger 
effort to draw attention to the river 
has drawn together two community 
impulses that are too often thought of 
as antithetical. 

"When I was in college," he says, 
"the environmentalists were on one 
side and we business students on the 
other.... But the way this river thing is 
being done, it's not like that. It's not a 
one-sided thing. There's no ąuestion 
there's a greater awareness of the river 
among the community now than just 
a few years ago, and it's something in 
which you can see both business and 
environmentalists worlcing together. 
There's a middle ground being found 
here. 

"If you'11 pardon the pun, the move- 
ment has become part of the commu- 
nity's mainstream. And I think that's 
just great." 

• 

For information: Poultney River 
Watch: RR 2, Box 1371, Poultney, VT 
05764, tel. (802) 287-4284; Poultney 
River Committee, 21 Washington 
Street, Fair Haven, VT 05743, tel. (802) 
265-8032; Naturę Conservancy, 27 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
tel. (802) 229-4425. 


Writer David Dobbs lives in Montpelier. 
Photographer James P. Blair was on the 
Staff of The National Geographic for 30 
years. Photographer Jeny LeBlond is a fre- 
ąuent VL contributor who lives in Sher- 
burne. 


WJOY 

V AM192A 


50 tń 


J AM1230 Annwtrsary QaCa 

An Evening of Dining and Dancing Celebrating 50 Years of WJOY with the 

JĄrtie Shazu Orchestra 


featuring 1 Dic^oltnson 

Saturday September 21, 1996 
5:30 pm to Midnight 
The Radisson Hotel, 
Burlington, VT 

$50.00/single-$ 100.00/couple 

uńth additiotiaf support from: 

Howard A Johnson’s 



R t S T A U R A N T 


For tickets cali (802) 658-1230 for information 


#9. Yale graduate David Searle exclaimed: “_! I have found it!” when he saw the 1785 

]ff T^T T nn inni Springfield school where he was to teach. A. Finally B. Hallelujiah C. Eureka 
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Save $31.00 and treat your family to a genuine 

HAPgJNgTONS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $22.95! 

Reserve yours soon! 

lt’s first-come, first-served on this 

Special Introductory Offer... 
Delivery begins late-October 

All ojfers good to 48 States only. 

Limit 2. Expires 11/29/96 

“You won’t find a better-tasting ham than the old- 
fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham that Harrington’s 
makes up here in Vermont. You’11 love it — 
and that s my promise or your money back!” 

Vern Richburg, Smokemaster 





'W, 


Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 

Tender, moist, smokey delicious — and 100% 
white meat with no fillers. Fully cooked 
2 lb. Boneless Turkey Breast now only 
$17.80, a $5.00 savings. 



rncp Order both our 
rriLL: Smoked Ham 
and Boneless Turkey Breast 
r/zm (shipped to same address) 
and we’ll include 6 oz. of our 
special Aged Cheddar and 
1/2 Ib. Cob Smoked Bacon—free! 


lIAPMNCyrom 

^ ^ of Vermont 

2982 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 
□ 146-612 Fully Cooked Ham (6 Ibs.) $22.95 + $7.95, total $30.90 
f i 206-612 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 Ibs.) $17.80 +$7.95, total $25.75 
I I 147-612 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address $39.95 + $7.95 
shipping, total $47.90 includes FREE Cheddar and Bacon. 


Zip . 


□ Payment Enclosed □ Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC ( ) AMEX 
( ) Diners ( ) Discover (Include card no. and exp. datę, plus your name 
and address if different from shipping address above.) Available in 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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Bikes Aboard The Jermonter 


By Sharon K. Gang 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


F or bicyclists who want to tour 
Vermont, Am trak offers an entic- 
ing deal: Slide your bicycle into 
the special racks aboard its Vermonter 
passenger train, ride to Vermont in 
style, and then simply remove your 
bike from the baggage car and pedał 
away. 

Elsewhere on its routes, Amtrak — 
like most airlines — reąuires cyclists 
to transport their bikes in large card- 
board boxes, and that means hassles: 
removing the bike's pedals, lowering 
its seat and turning under the handle- 
bars to load it onto the train. Then, at 
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your destination, you have to 
reassemble it all. 

Last year, however, with 
help from the State of Ver- 
mont, Amtrak freed some 
bikes from their cardboard 
boxes when it announced that 
from April through October, 
cyclists could bring their bikes 
unboxed on board The Ver- 
monter's new bike and bag¬ 
gage car. 

My husband, Larry, and I 
toolc advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and rode The Vermon- 
ter the length of its route — 
from Washington, D.C., to St. 
Albans. We saw a maximum 
of foliage with a minimum of 
fuss, and experienced Ameri¬ 
can train travel at its best. 

We chose to bike in the up- 
per Champlain Valley on the 
recommendation of Bruce 
Burgess of Middlebury's Bicy¬ 
cle Holidays, who described 
the area as level to gently rolling ter- 
rain, suitable for easy to moderate cy- 
cling, with little car traffic. 

Traveling with bikes in cardboard 
boxes is luggage heli. But bringing our 
bikes unboxed on The Vermonter was 
heaven. After we'd hoisted them onto 
the baggage car in Washington^ Union 
Station, we rolled the bikes into slots 
that anchored their front wheels in the 
sturdy, efficient racks crafted by the 
Woodstock company Bike Track Inc. 

[ VL , Summer 1996]. From the side of 
the car, we pulled out swinging arms 
that gripped each bike firmly. To lock 


our bikes, we passed 
our cable lock 
through both bike 
frames and the arms 
on each side of the 
bikes. We chose to 
take our bike bags 
with us to our seats, 
but we could have left 
them on the bikes. 

The racic has space for 
20 bikes, and converts 
to hołd skis and snow- 
boards in the winter. 

Getting off the train 
13 hours later was as 
easy as getting on. 

With the help of a 
train attendant, we 
unlocked the bikes 
and handed them off 
to each other. 

Our lodging in St. Albans, also rec- 
ommended by Bicycle Holidays' Bruce 
Burgess, was as perfect as our train 
ride to Vermont. A five-room bed and 
breakfast that was once a stagecoach 
way station, Reminisce is run by Ver- 
mont native Michele Boissoneault in a 
rambling farmhouse built in the 1830s. 
Michele and her mother have restored 


Sharon K. Gang 
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Crossing Taylor Park in St. Albans amid the colors of fali. Far left, preparing 
for a bike tour at Reminisce, a bed and breakfast with an old-time flavor. 
Below left, Was1iington's Union Station, the starting point. Right, loading a bike 
onto Amtrak's special baggage car in St. Albans for the return trip. 


the home that has been theirs sińce 
1971 with a pleasing mixture of an- 
tiąues and comfortable fumiture. They 
chose the name because it reflects the 
feeling they want people to have when 
they step into their home: They want 
them to remember ho w things were. 

Michele and her husband, Rick 
Rothwell, are cyclists themselves, so 
they understood our special needs. 
They picked us up at the train station 
when we arrived after dark, and they 
helped us out of our drenched outer- 
wear when we came in soaking wet af¬ 
ter riding one day in the pouring rain. 
They even stuffed newspaper in our 
wet bilcing shoes so they would dry 
overnight. 

Our room was cozy, with plenty of 


lamps for reading in bed as we nestled 
in warm, flannel sheets. Each morn- 
ing, we woke to the sound of black 
walnuts plopping to earth from a 
nearby tree. Then we raced downstairs 
to feast on Michele's hearty home- 
made breakfasts of blueberry pancakes 
and homemade pie. 

With Michele and Rick's daughter, 
Amelia, crawling around in diapers, 
there is truły a family feel to the place, 
at once inviting and gracious. Guests 
at Reminisce are encouraged to ex- 
plore the acreage surrounding the 
house and the dairy operation on the 
adjoining 550-acre farm run by 
Michele's brother. 

As promised, there were few hills 
and fewer cars on the scenie back roads 
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Cross The Threshold To Comfort 



Explore Historie 

Southwest Vermont 
...Gateway to the Green Mountains. 


AND 

EXPERIENCE TRUE 
YANKEE HOSPITALITY! 


Properties are displayecl geographically within the region 
The Lmlging Associacion <>/ Southwest Yermont welcomes you. 




I.B. MUNSON HOUSE 
B&B INN 

C. 1856 Victorian 
Wallingford, Vt. 05773 
(802) 446-2860 

COME & BE PAMPERED 


Tł /gA 



“GREAT FOOD” 

NEST 

“Truły Vermont” 

A Bed and Breakfast Inn... 

Box 221, Danby 

800-599-6444 


CorftMcojria 

c>f iDorset 


An inn ot distinction 
in a pristine country village. 

'/hisplace is Iwcuńous. ” el)c fjork eimes 

802-867-5751 

http://Www.vtvveb.com/CORNLICOPIA 



Superior Lodgings 
and Breakfasts 

Historie Route 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254 
For Reservations: 

800-273-1793 • 802-362-1793 

Peace, Pancakes & Pampering 



Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7 A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 

1-800-348-5294 




The INN at ORMSBY HILL 

Beliere in Magie... 

Two-Person Jacuzzis • Fireplaces 
Air-Conditioning 

L UXURIOUS ROMANTIC SERENE 

Historie Route 7A 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
802-362-1163 800-670-2841 


tu 

my 


West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, VT 06250 


Ul 802-375^6516 


|M Public Dining by Reservation 


A Specicd "Peace of Yermont” 



NSOLYMP/A 


“THE INN MOTEL” 
^^“Exceptional Housekeeping” 

Historie Route 7A ♦♦♦ 

Manchester Center, VT 05255 
ToII Free VT8-3-OLYMPIA ext. 131 



Manchester 
Highlands 
Inn 


Highland Avenue • Manchester, VT 05255 
http://highlandsinn.com 

On a hill, with a view. 

Feather Beds, Fabulous Breakfasts. 
Afterno on Te a... 

^elax...j^enew... Return... 


1-800-743-4565 

Patricia & Robert Eichom, Innkeepers 



Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 

<$$> Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington. VT Mobi , 

1-800-443-9442 


, SSłSl 



Toll Free 1 - 800 - 356-3076 
KHi 7 M.iin St.. lli-niiiiu{(on 


• 1890 Wtorinn B & B 

• (1 Warni C floty Cucxt Roama 

• Privntc C ottage w/Bnuw 
Bed & Jacuzzi 

• FuD Gourmct Bmikfaiit 

• ( luun|Mignc Omncr Pncluig 
AvniLil>ic 

• Cłom. AlTurtljiliL. NimSimlńig 

• Clii* lo Dnwntimu Sim|i|ńi(J & 
RiKtouranU 


Warm Brook Inn 

660 Warm Brook Road 
Arlington, Vermont 
(802) 375-6785 

Charming old colonial, vie<ws, Continental breakfast, 
affordable , non-smoking, children welcome. 
Home away from home, year round. 


HILL FARM INN 

Your Place in the Country 
RR 2, Box 2015 
Arlington, Vermont 05250 
Fax: 802-375-9918 

802-375-2269 or 800-882-2545 
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te Kęcl 

Inn. 


Bed & Breakfast 

"Beautifid home & seimg, magnificent bant. 
Impeccable, exquisite guest rooms, 
exceSent itilue far $. 

This is a very special property. ” 

By Premier Lodge RatmgSystem. Aspen, CO. 

Non-smokers only. 

Route 7, Walllnglord, VT 05773 
802 - 446-2077 • 800 - 731-3417 


SI LAS g‘ĄJ‘J r II‘TS{ I9&C 

ComfortaBfe Lodging, Country Mining, 
Cjardens, %efa?(gtion, andSfutnmingBirds 

[ ‘Bo^66fF • South MamSt. 1-800-545 1509 

! J (DanBy, Mennont 05739 802-293-5567 



"Where friends send friends" 


Clean - Comfortable - Coiwenient 
Rt.7A Manchester Center, Vermont 
802-362-2450 



Tlw Inn at Weston is a delightful country inn 
featuring tastefully appointecl guestrooms 
and sonie of the finest clining in Yermont, as 
featured in Gourmet Magazine. 

P.O. Box 56 Weston, VT 05161 802-824-6789 



Romantic rooms for couples 
Spacious suites for fcmiilies 
pool, spa, 

playground and trout pond 

Wekowe back... ’ Micłweck Stay and Play packages 
a Vermont tradition for over 50 years 

Route U •Peru. VT 




Country Willows 

c. 1850 
Listed on the 
National Register 
o f Historie Places 
Arlington ’s Historie District 
(800) 796-2585 
(802) 375-0019 


Carrying on a family’s tradition of innkeeping 



Inn on Cocered Bridge Green 

c. 1792 

Former home of 
Norman Rockwell 
On the Batten Kill 
(800) 726-9480 
(802)375-9489 
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around St. Albans. Eąuipped with di- 
rections from our hosts and an atlas of 
Vermont roads, we found our way 
ąuickly to wherever we wanted to go. 

One day we rode an easy 20-mile 
loop from Reminisce to Swanton, cy- 
cling north on Route 36 (Maąuam 
Shore Road) along Lalce Champlain. 
We stopped often to admire the color 
of the morning sun on the leaves, to 
breathe the fresh air, and to peer at the 
water — gray-green and cold. A tail- 
wind off the lakę swept us along to our 
destination. 

We explored Swanton on foot, begin- 
ning at the village green, where a Civil 
War Memoriał, the Goddess of Liberty, 
presides over a gazebo and the town 
mascots: two beautiful swans whose 
predecessors were gifts from Queen 
Elizabeth II of England in honor of the 
town's 1963 bicentennial. Swanton's 
original settlers were the Abenaki, and 
Native American burial sites in the 
area datę back to at least 500 B.C. 

Had it not started to rain, we would 
have taken time to explore the 6,000- 
acre Missisąuoi National Wildlife 
Refuge, just two miles northwest of 
Swanton on Route 78. Home to large 
flocks of migratory birds, naturę trails 
offer yisitors the chance to see hun- 
dreds of species of birds, mammals and 
plant life. 

Because of the rain, we chose the 
fastest route back to St. Albans. We'd 
been warned to avoid Route 7, a busy 
highway, hut luckily our map showed 
parallel roads that would lead us to our 
destination. 

Rainstorm or no rainstorm, autumn 
in Vermont is too beautiful to ignore. 
Larry and I stopped several times to 
admire trees whose multi-colored 
leaves reminded us of a child's sponge 
paintings. The roads were ąuiet, talc- 
ing us past large dairy farms with blacie 
and white cows that stood out starkly 
against the green pastures and gray 
sky. 

Unfortunately, the rain continued 
for most of the weekend, so we estab- 
lished the Simple Pleasures Cafe on 
Main Street in St. Albans as our sanc- 
tuary. Whenever it started to rain, we 
hunkered down at Simple Pleasures to 
sip hot coffee or tea and read about the 
"Raił City." 

In its heyday in 1902, the Central 
Yermont Railroad dispatched 50 trains 


daily from St. Albans and employed 
1,700 men. These days, only one pas- 
senger train, The Vermonter , runs 
through town, but St. Albans is the 
headąuarters for the New England 
Central Railroad, the CV's successor. 

On October 19, 1864, St. Albans was 
the site of the northernmost engage¬ 
ment in the Civil War when 20 Con- 
federate raiders robbed the town's 
three banlcs of $200,000. The attaclc is 
commemorated every year during 
Civil War Days, to be held this year on 
September 19, 20, and 21 (see page 
132). 

Taylor Park, named for Colonel Hal- 
loway Taylor, lies at the center of 
town, with a cast iron fountain, a re- 
flecting pool, a gazebo, and several war 
memorials. The St. Albans Historical 
Society and the Chamber of Com- 
merce have published an excellent 
walking tour of the town and sur- 
rounding area entitled "Windows on 
St. Albans St Franklin County" that 
gives yisitors detailed descriptions of 
every building around the park. 

In better weather, we would have 
explored other cycling opportunities. 
The Central Vermont Trail, a 26-mile 
former raił route between St. Albans 
and Richford, is being turned into an 
unpaved hilcing and bilcing trail. The 
10-foot-wide trail, already used in the 
winter by cross-country slciers, is be¬ 
ing restored in segments. 

There are other on- and off-road op- 
tions. Ambitious cyclists can pedał a 
hilly, 26-mile loop to visit a replica of 
the birthplace of President Chester A. 
Arthur in Fairfield. 

For a spectacular view of St. Albans, 
Lalce Champlain, and New Yorlc's 
Adirondaclc Mountains, ride east up 
Congress Street to Aldis Hill Park and 
Hard'aclc Recreational Area. Hard'aclc 
has about 10 miles of dirt trails for 
mountain bilcing. 

Our Vermont visit ended with a 
ąuiclc three-mile ride from Reminisce 
to the train station along darlc, de- 
serted Lalce Street with only the stars 
(and our bilce lights) to guide us as we 
struggled to make The Vermonter 's 7 
a.m. departure. 

During the train ride home we sam- 
pled Amtral^s Vermont box lunch, 
madę from such local products as 
McKenzie raspberry turlcey on a Lily- 
dale Balcery French roli with Yermont 
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Mad Riyer Green 



Better Travel ❖ Bisbee Hardware ❖ Brothers Building ♦> 
Chittenden Bank ❖ 77z<? Collection ❖ Grand f/nzan ❖ 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters •** Highland Sugaiworks 
•> Jamieson Insurance ❖ Jamieson-Eilers Financial Ser- 
vices <*Jay’s Resiaurani *>Just My Style ❖ Law, Phelon 
Real Estate ❖ Afad Pzzier Canoe ❖ Afad Pizzer Gallery ❖ 
Patńcia Lynne ♦> 77ze P/zafa Masters ❖ 77ze Hdfey Pe- 
porfer ❖ Waitsfield Cable ❖ Waitsfield Post Office 
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tuk; storę 

Sercing Waitsfield and the world for over JO \ears 


http://www.vcrmontstore.com 
Route 100. Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 
Open daily 10:00 - 6:00 
(802) 496-4465 


Gourmet Gifts 

& ACCESSORIES 
ANTIQUES 
vermont Foods 
Gift Baskets 
Children’s Room 


Come up our quiet country lane. See 
why our guests return again & again. 

“ AU" t. i o 


Mim \/,a 



West Hill House B&B Inn 

7 comfortable, private bath guestrooms 
RR 1 Box 292 Warren, VT 05674 
802.496.7162 800.898.1427 

email: westhill@madriver.com 


The Sugar lodge 

AT SUGARBUSH 



Offering the privacy & amenities of 
a hotel, with the hospitality of a 
Vermont Country Inn. 

Cali 800-982-3465 
for information & reservations 


I N the heart of deep mountain coun¬ 
try, nestled in a wooded glen span- 
ning over 65 acres, The Battleground 
offers unparalleled privacy and beauty 
in 2, 3, and 4-bedroom townhouses, 
featuring two baths, decks and balco- 
nies, cable tv, linens, washer/dryers, 
fieldstone fireplaces, and much morę. 
Free heated paddle tennis, outdoor 
lighted tennis and heated pool are yours 
to enjoy. We invite you to come see 
Vermont at its best. 

The BATTLEGROUND 

Route 17, Waitsfield, Vermont 
1-800-248-2102 • 802-496-2288 



SUGARBUSH VILLA 

Trailside Accommodations in the 
Heart of THE RESORT 

• 1 Bedroom Suites & Condos 

• 2 Bedroom Condos 

• 3 & 4 Bedroom Townhouses 

• 3 Bedroom Vacation Homes 

• 4-5 Bedroom Luxury Vacation Homes 
RENTAL RATES 

• Special Mid-week Rates 

• 2-5 DAY SKI PACKAGES 
VALUE SEASON RATES 
11/23/96 Thru 12/20/96 & 3/9/97 to 3/31/97 
Ask about Value Ski Weeks!! 

800 - 451-4326 RR1 BOX 68-12, WARREN, VT 05674 

This Year DI$C«VER THE NEW SUGARBUSH 


HIKE 
BIKE 
S 

SPLAS 

TROT 

DRIVE 

PUTT 

LOB 

CAST 

HANG 




SUEtKBUSH 

-vermont- 


LODGINC 

and 

ACTMTY 
PACKAGES 
begin at 
*79*p.p./p.d. 


Cali 

800-535UGAI\ 

Testrictions apply 
G22 
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honey mayonnaise, a bag of MiguePs 
tortilla chips, and Joan and Annie's 
chocolate chunlc brownie. 

In White River Junction, California 
cyclist Galen Schuck hoisted his bilce 
on board. Galen had ridden Amtralc 
from Sacramento to Glacier National 
Park and then from Glacier to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where he disem- 
barlced to ride across New Hampshire, 
north to Acadia National Park in 
Maine, and then back to Vermont. 
He'd inąuired about a bilce box when 
he was ready to board in White River 
Junction and was delighted to be told 
that he didn't need one on The Ver- 
monter. 

In a scene that could have been an 
advertisement for train travel, Galen 
joined us in the cafe car. He played his 
harmonica in an informal jam session 
with three Jamaicans who sang gospel 
tunes in three-part harmony. My hus- 
band and I found ourselves clapping 
and singing along with Galen and the 
Jamaicans. The train conductors and 
the other passengers in the car soon 


joined in. 

As autumn colors and covered 
bridges flew past our Windows, one 
singer beat out a rhythm on a table, 
and we sang "White men, blacie men, 
yellow men, we all have to live to- 
gether in this world." The catchy 
melody, the vigorous harmonica back¬ 
up, the laughing faces of our fellow 
travelers — The Vermonter was a re- 
markable way to travel! 

How to Go 

Amtralc's all-reserved V ermonter 
originates in Washington, D.C., with 
daily service to Vermont. For informa- 
tion, cali Amtralc reservations: (800) 
USA-RAIL. 

Amtralc allows unboxed bilces on 
The Vermonter 's bike and baggage car 
from April 1 through October 31. The 
service is only available for passengers 
traveling to or from Vermont. The cost 
for bikes is $10 each way. Reservations 
are reąuired for each passenger and 
each bike. Boxed bikes are accepted as 


baggage at staffed train stations year- 
round. 

This fali, Amtralc will include an ad- 
ditional bike car during the New Eng- 
land Mountain Bilcing Festival in Ran- 
dolph, September 27-30. 

For information about the St. Albans 
area: St. Albans Area Chamber of 
Commerce, 2 North Main Street, St. 
Albans, VT 05478, tel. (802) 524-2444; 
Swanton Chamber of Commerce, 
Swanton, VT 05488, tel. (802) 868- 
7200. 

Places to stay: Reminisce Bed &. 
Breakfast, Lalce Road, Box 183, St. Al¬ 
bans, VT 05478, tel. (802) 524-3907; 
Bayview Bed & Breakfast, RD 3, Box 
246, St. Albans, VT 05478, tel. (802) 
524-5609; The Old Mili River Place, 
Georgia Shore Road, St. Albans, VT 
05478, tel. (802) 524-3907. 

Bicycle services: Northstar Cyclery, 
Main Street, St. Albans, VT, tel. (802) 
524-2049. 


Writer and cyclist Sharon Gang lives in 
Seattle. 



#10. As a boy, futurę president Calvin Coolidge filled the wood box, left his toys in the road, and cared for the animals 
nrn, in what town? A. Fairfield B. Montpelięr C. Plymouth 
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G et away to an 
intimate inn in a 
pristinc Vermont 
village. A quiet f rcfined 
ambiance invitcs 
relaxation and 
romance. 


TU 


Many rooms with 
wood fireplaces-one 
suitę has a fireplace by 
the double Jacuzzi and 
one in the bedroom. 


You ll Only Be Reluctant To Leave. 

RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

West Road, Manchester Village 

I -800-822-2331 
1-802-362-2568 


Euro pean reslraint, 
American informality, 
Vermont beauty. 
Elegant dining. 

Air conditioning 
and in-room 
telephones. Golf 
and midweek 
packages available. 

Cali to arrange your 
escape. 
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In 

the heart of 
lanchester and its sur- 
rounding mountains is nestled a pic- 
turesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On 
site golf, tennis, swimming, nshing or just 
relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern.” 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. 


Palnie r Houae Reóort Motel 

Your hosts: Luise Palmer, Peter & Staff 
AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
800-917-6245 


Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 



Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802 - 867-4455 
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[ ROUTE 30 » DORSET, VT 05251 
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Misfr&ls 

at r ToC( (jatę 


‘Ltecjant, 
‘ Edectic , 


and 


< E^quisitdy french. 



Jor %eservations (802) 362-1779 
Jott Qate H(ęcuf 
Manchester Center, Vermont 


GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY - celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś &ć lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American & International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



catering to the independent traveler sińce 1938 

LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 


W Southern Vermoxt: 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and seven sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Minutes from Manchester. 
Children welcome. Open year-round. Linda & 
Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. 
(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art 
Deco hotel in historie downtown. Complex in- 
cludes 3 screen Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille 
& Windham Brewery with freshly brewed aleś 
and lagers. Deluxe lodging includes Continen¬ 
tal breakfast and complimentary movie tick- 
ets. Winner of the Vermont Preservation Trust 
Award for Excellence. Recommended by Best 
Places to Stay in New England. 50 Main 
Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301. (802) 254- 
6300. 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. At The Equinox, we use fresh, na- 
tive products in our four diamond Colonnade 
Restaurant and the historie Marsh Tavem. The 
cooperative effort with local farmers supports 
and encourages our great Vermont agricultural 
heritage and the interest and appreciation by 
our guests of authentic Green Mountain prod¬ 
ucts eams The Equinox accolades daily. Brian 
Aspell C.E.C., Executive Chef. Historie Rt. 

7A, Manchester Village, VT. (802) 362-4700 
or (800) 362-4747. 

MistraEs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraEs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR S 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated. 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. (802) 362- 
1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦. 

Spectacular views, located on 22 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators. in- 
room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modem- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600. 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. An inn 
to escape to! Double jacuzzis, in-room fire- 
places, exceptional restaurant — in two beau- 
tiful Federal homes in quintessential Vermont 
village. Relaxing atmosphere — European 
ambiance, American warmth. Suites individu- 
ally decorated, many with antiques, all with 
phones. Try “Mark Skinner Suitę” — two fire- 
places and double jacuzzi. $138-$335, dinner 
& breakfast included. West Rd., off Rte. 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. Fax (802) 362-2586. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge of- 
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Reflections in Gold 


1 - 800 - 842-4666 


fering wood paneled guest rooms, family 
suites & two-bedroom cabins with living room 
& fireplace. Magnificent country cuisine & 
winę list. Pets permitted. Amidst the Green 
Mountain National Forest. Spectacular views. 
Peru, VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

WILMINGTON 

Old Red Mili Inn & Restaurant. Converted 
sawmill overlooking the Deerfield River in 
Wilmington’s historie district. Rooms with 
private bath and color cable television. Air 
conditioned in summer. Public restaurant fea- 
turing certified Angus™ beef, fresh fish. daily 
specials, a unique salad bar and homemade 
desserts. Summer dining on the Riverside 
Deck. Route 100, Wilmington, VT 05363. 
(800) 843-8483 or (802) 464-3700. 

TraiPs End, A Country Inn. Isn't it time you ex- 
perienced the wonder of Vermont.. .the fra- 
grance of wildflowers...Alpine meadows...the 
wind in the trees...moonlit walks...the sound 
of a rushing brook? Come and revive your 
senses at an inn where a warm welcome al- 
ways awaits you. Vermont makes it special 
and we make it memorable! AB & BA in- 
spected and rated A+ Excellent. 5 TraiPs End 
Lane, Wilmington, VT 05363-7925. (802) 
464-2727; (800) 859-2585. 

Central Yermont: 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVL5, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 

BRISTOL 

Mary’s at Baldwin Creek. An award-winning 
restaurant and cozy B&B inn in an historie 
farmhouse on fifteen acres. Innovative New 
England cuisine. Chef owned. Lunch (sum¬ 
mer). Dinner and Sunday brunch. Closed 
Monday. Catering on our spacious grounds. 
Five guest rooms. Non-smoking. Rt. 116N at 
junction of Rt. 17. 3 miles village. Bristol, VT 
05443. (802) 453-2432. 

CHESTER 

Inn at Long Last. Dinner at the Inn at Long 
Last proves that the best of food in the most 
elegant of surroundings need not be morę ex- 
pensive. Each night, Chef Ross Jones pro- 
duces food that leads our guests to say “this is 
where we should have been eating all along.” 
Located on the Village Green, Main St., 
Chester. (802) 875-2444. 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill. A secluded country inn. beauti¬ 
ful gardens, renowned cuisine and secluded in 
the heart of the Green Mountain National For¬ 
est. Featuring an outdoor adventure resort, 
mountain bikes and Merrell hiking center. 
RFD 3, Goshen, VT 05733, (800) 448-0707. 
Clarktg@ VB1 .champlain.edu 

KILLINGTON 

Red C!over Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres — this 1840’s inn offers sumptuous 
breakfasts, majestic views, exceptional can- 
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Happy Golden Anniversary 
Vermont Life! 

‘The 9 diddCeBury Inn 

Courtfiouse Square H 9didd(eBury, Vermont 
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YOU DREAMED 
A COUNTRY LODGE SHOULD BE 

Rooms with Fireplaces • Private Cabins 
Family Suites • Cozy Pub 

Serving the Best Yankee Cuisine in New England 

Peru, Vermont 05152 
1-800-424-CSAW 


Jewell Brook Inn 

Enjoy a turn of the century farmhouse. 
Comfortably appointed rooms. 
Cozy fireside tavern. Mmutes from 
Okemo Mt., golf and recreational parks. 

82 Andover Street 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
800-681-4855 




Enjoy the gentility and gracious 
elegance ofa historie country estate. 

(802) 885-2115 

30 Orchard St., Springfield, Vt 05156 
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/\GO^y,inviłtn9 Inn 
amidót 13 acreó in Jłie 
beawtiful 6 yeer> noourrteine> 


£/ceptional farę, 

■— - picJUreó^ue moonlBm Viewć> 
and warm boepi+aii -19 ... come -for 
an exł£nded vie>if orjueh for dinner. 

OOoodwatd Rd. rneodon Vf. o57oi > 802-775-2290 » 800 -7^Q5n J 
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dlelit cuisine, 12 enticing rooms with hand- 
made quilts, antiques, private baths, some 
whirlpools...blazing fires. Wamith and hospi- 
tality. Hike, bike, browse, świni. relax. AAA 
♦♦♦. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon. VT 05701. (802) 
775-2290 or (800) 752-0571. 

LUDLOW 

Jewell Brook Inn. Turn of the century farm- 
house with 10 comfortably appointed guest- 
rooms. Sumptuous breakfast. Enjoy a field- 
stone fireplace in our tavem. Relax on our 
porches or reading & TV parlor, stroił our 
grounds and pond. Fine restaurants, boutiques 
and antiquing nearby. (800) 681-4855 or (802) 
228-8926. 82 Andover St. (Rte. 100). Ludlow, 
VT 05149. Rates: $75-$85 B&B. 

NikkPs Restaurant. 20th anniversary — 1976- 
1996. Dinę in a casually elegant atmosphere 
as Nikki’s celebrates 20 years of fine Ameri¬ 
can cuisine. Featuring fresh Coastal seafood 
including Maine lobsters, hand-cut certified 
Black Angus steaks, chops, pastas and the 
freshest creative salads from local Vermont 
growers. Fully air conditioned and 100% 
smoke-free environment. Mobil Guide *** 
Winner of Winę Spectator’s Award of Excel- 
lence. Dining nightly 5:30 p.m. At the foot of 
Okemo Mountain, Route 103, Ludlow, Ver- 
mont 05149. (802) 228-7797. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. 80 elegantly restored 
rooms, modem amenities, fine dining, after- 
noon tea, Sunday brunch, gift shop, unique 
packages. Historie downtown. boutique shops, 
museums and waterfall; easily accessible to 
Shelbume Museum, Vermont Teddy Bear fac- 
tory; nearby reereation in Green Mountains & 
Lakę Champlain. AAA recommended. Mem- 
ber Historie Hotels of America. On-the-green, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (800) 842-4666. 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. 
Known to many as Bob Newharfs Stratford 
Inn. the Waybury offers comfortable lodging, 
a cozy pub and fine country farę. Just minutes 
away from Middlebury which offers shopping, 
sightseeing and many cultural and community 
events. Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 
05740.(800) 348-1810. 

MONTPELIER 

New England Culinary Institute's fine dining 
restaurant, Chefs Table, Main Street. Mont- 
pelier, features new American farę celebrating 
seasonal ingredients of Vermont and the re¬ 
gion. Chef Hale creates specialties like 
Roasted Vermont Rabbit with Vermont 
Chevre Souffle and Cherry Sagę Sauce; Mapie 
Hot-Smoked Salmon with Buttermilk Mashed 
Potatoes and Cider Barbecue Sauce. Dinner 
Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m., (802) 229-9202. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Located in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, Hawk offers 
endless activities in one of Vermont’s most 
scenie mountain havens. Take part in horse- 
back riding, boating, hiking on miles of trails, 
tennis, fly fishing and mountain biking. Cross 
country skiing and ice skating in season. 

Hawk also features an indoor swimming pool, 
health spa, and outdoor grill. Choose a country 
inn room or a custom home or townhouse. 



Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, 
in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 
Complete mountain bike center. 
Merrell Hiking Center. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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cTWaiys 

at Baldwin Creek^ 

Innovative 9{ezv ‘EngCandcuisine zoitfi 
seasonaCCy changing menus 
Cozy Wed & ‘Breafcfast Accommodations 

"Like finding a precious 
antique in a dusty attic. 

... one of the most inspired 
dining experiences in the State." 

Fodor's New England Travel Guide 

Route 116 N. at Junction Route 17 
\ Jjristol, Yermont « 800-634-5341 J 
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Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Route 125. E Middlebury, VT 05740 I-800-348-I8I0 • 802-388-4015 


VERMONTROOM 

RESERVATIONS 

1(800) VT-ROOMS 

1 (800) 887-6667 

Free Cali... Seven days a 
week... 24 hours a day! 

Immediate confirmed reserva- 
tions at all Vermont locations. 
Lowest available rates within 
your budget. No service fees 
or extra charges! 

A service of the: 


Vermont 




Restaurant 


ASSOCIATION 
R1, Box 1522 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802) 244-1344 
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Does your address change seasonally? 



Vermonł Life can send your 
^ I subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to affect the Winter issue 
January lst to affect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your currenł and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each. 

Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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AAAww. Scenie Route 100, Plymouth, VT 
05056. (802) 685-HAWK. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country 
estate, the romance and intrigue of a historie 
observatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont 
hospitality. Choose from ten charming rooms 
in main house or a modem room in annex. 
Okemo & Ascutney ski areas nearby. 30 Or- 
chard Street, Springfield, VT 05156. (802) 
885-2115. 

WAITSFIELD 

Cooking From the Heart Catering — Waits- 
field, Vermont. Known for its artistic and cre- 
ative display of food as well as its delicious 
tastes and flavors. Weddings, dinner parties, 
barbeeues, brunches, picnics. Cali Annie Reed 
(802) 583-1091 for information & brochure. 
The Bridges #49, Warren, VT 05674. 

WATERBURY CENTER 

Villa Tragara. 16 years award-winning 

chef/owner Antonino DiRuocco continues to 
inspire patrons with his delightfully creative, 
artistically presented Italian cuisine. Dinner 
5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed Mondays. “Prepared 
Meals to Go” — a take-out menu with fami- 
lies in mind. Prices from $2.50-$ 12. Take-out 
available Tues.-Sun. 2-9 p.m.; Sat. noon-6 
p.m. P.O. Box 176, Waterbury Ctr.. VT 
05677. (802) 244-5288 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89- 
$119 prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 
acres of rolling hi lis bordered by Ot- 
tauquechee River and Lincoln Covered 
Bridge. 6 rooms with private baths. Superb 
Continental cuisine. Dinner: Tues.-Sun. 6-9 
p.m. Rates include gourmet breakfast. Rte. 

4W, Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. 
Fax (802) 457-5808. 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. Chosen by readers of 
Conde Nast Traveler Magazine as one of the 
best resorts in the world. Year-round activities 
include golf, tennis. downhill and cross-coun- 
try skiing and our own indoor Health and Fit¬ 
ness Center with swimming, squash, tennis 
and exercise room. Vacation plans are avail- 
able. #14 The Green, Woodstock. VT 05091. 
(800) 448-7900. 


i 7 Northern Yermont: 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats 
welcome you to Homeplace. Gardens sur- 
round the house and the nearby barn is filled 
with friendly animals. Miles of hiking and ski 
trails complete the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. 
Fuli Breakfast. RR2, Jericho, VT 05465. Mar- 
iot Huessy (802) 899-4694. 

SHELBURNE 

Sirloin Saloon. “Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”™. Since 1963, we've built our repu- 
tation on quality, consistency, service and 
value. Designed around Plains Indians/West- 
em themes, The Sirloin Saloons are full-ser- 
vice dinner houses, serving traditional Ameri¬ 
can Cuisine — hot, sizzling steaks, ocean 


fresh seafood, steamed lobster, grilled 
chicken, elaborate salad bar. Great kids menu, 
credit cards, reservations accepted. Rte. 7, 
Shelbume, (802) 985-2200; Rte. 7, Rutland, 
(802) 773-7900; and Rtes. 11&30, Manches¬ 
ter, (802) 362-2600. 

Travelodge. Convenient and affordable accom- 
modations. Across from the Sirloin Saloon 
restaurant. Close to the Shelbume Museum, 
Shelbume Farms, Vermont Teddy Bear Fac- 
tory. Burlington’s Marketplace and ski areas. 
Free Continental breakfast, heated pool, hot- 
tub, sauna, fitness center and on-site family 
restaurant. AAA ♦♦♦. Cali for an information 
packet at (802) 985-8037. 1907 Shelbume 
Rd., Shelbume, VT 05482. 

SO. BURLINGTON 

Pauline’s Cafe and Restaurant. Two different 
dining atmospheres, the Cafe and the fine din¬ 
ing room. Creative cuisine for over fifteen 
years. We provide hand-crafted meals served 
with courteous attention. Beef, lamb. veal, 
chicken, venison, pheasant, pork, salmon, 
scallops, swordfish, tuna, shrimp. Dessert, 
lunch, dinner, brunch. Seven days, reserva- 
tions welcome. 184 Shelbume Rd., S. Burling¬ 
ton, VT. (802) 862-1081, (800) 491-1281. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked fioors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England . Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 

The Gables Inn. A classic Vermont country inn, 
with views of Mount Mansfield. Convenient to 
Stowe’s Recreation Path. Century old inn, air 
conditioned, all with private bath. Romantic 
carriage house and country elegant riverview 
suites have jacuzzi, CTV, AC and fireplace. 
Internationally famous breakfast. Summer gar¬ 
den BAR-B-Q. Outdoor pool, edible flower & 
herb garden, hot tub. Smoke-free. BYOB. 

1457 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
GABLES 1 or (802) 253-7730. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
“The Sound of Musie.” Austrian-style lodge 
on 2,200 acres of mountains & meadows with 
magnificent views. Hiking & cross-country ski 
trails, 3 pools, fitness center, tennis and chil- 
dren’s programs. Ask about our Family & Ro¬ 
mance packages. Luce Hill, Stowe. VT 05672. 
(800) 826-7000. 

E-mail: info@trappfamily.com 
Internet: http://www.trappfamily.com 


Nearby: 

CORNISH, NH 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795, the House 
was elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a 
rural setting but only 3 miles from Windsor, 
VT, 20 minutes from Woodstock, VT and a 
five minutę walk to St. Gaudens National His¬ 
torie Site. Fuli breakfast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd., 
Cornish, NH 03745. (603) 675-2802. 



A mountain 
resort 
i n the 
European 
tradition. 

Spectacular Mountain Views 
Fine Dining 

Gracious Accommodations 
Conference Facilities 

E-Mail: info@trappfamily.com 
http://www.trappfamily.com 

TrpppTpmily £pdije 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 

Stowe, Vermont 1 -800-826-7000 
Cirele Reader Service Number 262 



A CLASSIC YERMONT COUNTRY INN 


^3 from Century Old Inn to" e) 

Country Elegant Suites 
INCOMPARABLE BREAKFAST 
~ SPLENDID CIVILIZED STAY 

(2 _____ 9 

1-800-GABLES 1 

1457 Mountain Rd., Stowe, VT 05672 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 


70 Saint Gaudens Road • Cornish, NH 03745 
(603) 675-2802 


Lovely colonial home and magnificent 
gardens. Spacious fireplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Yermont. 
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THE STATE HOUSE RESTORED 

Continued from page 69 

to the design and to wait for the new 
scarlet drapes to puli the room to- 
gether. Today, with the draperies in 
place, most people hardly remember 
the controversy. 

"If you have the evidence, do you 
have to act on it? Yes!" Schutz says, in 
defense of the surprises. "You can't ig- 
nore parts just because they're contro- 
versial. As soon as you begin to ignore 
part of that evidence, you're on the 
slippery slope of subjective taste. And 
we're not redecorating, we're restor- 
ing." 

One of the greatest achievements of 
the latest round of restoration is not 
even yisible. During the summer of 
1994, pneumatic splitters began 
drilling tunnels through bedrock under 
the State House. These were created to 
contain the telephone and electrical 
wiring, heating, yentilation, and air 
conditioning ductwork, exactly the 
kind of technological interyentions 
that earlier generations of State House 
renovators had been forced to incorpo- 
rate into the building's interior, often 
with disastrous effects on the interior 
design. 

With the modern technology well 
hidden, the restoration could move 
into its penultimate phase. The nearly 
restored building, however, is not a 
static recreation of the moment in 
1859 when Vermont legislators gath- 
ered for the first time in the new State 
House. It reflects the evolution and 
adaptations that mark a building's life 
span. The white walls, ivory trim, and 
richly colored drapery in the executive 
office, the House Chamber, the lieu- 
tenant governor's office, and five of the 
committee and hearing rooms on the 
first floor convey the restraint with 
which mid-19th century Vermonters 
approached Victorian design in 1859. 
Elsewhere, in the Cedar Creek Room 
and in another nine committee and 
hearing rooms on the first floor, paint 
in earth tones as yibrant as calendula 
yellow or ochrę, gilt detailing, and the 
busy geometry of William Morris-like 
stencils capture the building in the 
1880s during the height of the Gilded 
Age, when fashion took on the fullness 
of an organ being played with all its 
stops open. The old Supreme Court 
room, dating from the late 1880s, has 
been repainted its original apple green 
with yibrant detailing. 


Almost anywhere the eye settles, it 
travels bacie in time, but there is still 
much work to be done. Someday the 
Senate Windows will be draped in 
green plush and the floor will be car- 
peted in a dramatic and historically ac- 
curate pattern reminiscent of Renais- 
sance tile. Painters will be working for 
several years to come, finishing the 
stenciling, graining, and cornice detail¬ 
ing on the first floor, taking the rooms 
to new and unexpected visual heights. 
The State House furniture is remark- 
ably intact, but much of its contempo- 
rary covering needs to be replaced by a 
fabric that morę closely simulates the 
original horsehair and plush coverings. 
Morę blackboards, madę of real siatę, 
will be brought from recently closed 
graded schools in Barre and installed in 
committee rooms in place of the green 
20th-century equivalents. Schutz re- 
mains on the prowl for historically ap- 
propriate fittings, such as the chande- 
lier in the lieutenant goyernoCs office, 
which was salvaged from a plantation 
mansion in Mississippi. 

It is important to realize, however, 
that the work will never be completely 
done. The chandelier in the first floor 
lobby, replicated in 1983, already ap- 
pears clumsy in its execution when 
compared to work completed sińce 
then. According to Schutz, it will have 
to be redone to reflect all that has been 
learned over the past decade. Antici- 
pating the time decades or a century 
from now when Vermonters may want 
to undertake their own restoration, 
plaster samples of ceiling painting and 
stenciling have been excised and 
placed in storage so futurę preserva- 
tionists will have something original 
to work with. 

Vermont's State House is a never- 
ending work in progress. Restored to 
the kind of splendor often seen only in 
museums and historie houses, it re- 
mains a vital monument to our demo- 
cratic dreams, our history, and our pol- 
itics. Built of enduring Barre granite, it 
was meant to speak to all Vermonters 
across time and space, to invite us to 
explore our past and participate in our 
futurę. It is the state's house, and 
eyeryone is welcome. c 


Nancy Price Giaff is a writer of history 
and children’s books. She lives in Montpe- 
lier. 


HOW TO ENTER THE 
VERMONT LIFE 
DISCOVER THE GOLD 
CONTEST 

1. Find the trivia questions in the following 


ads: 

Q#1 Vermont Country Storę. pg5 

Q#2 Pompanoosuc Mills.pg 9 

Q#3 Matthew Burak Furniture. pg 17 

Q#4 Wake Robin.pg 32 

Q#5 Vermont State Crafts 

Center/Frog Hollow.pg 35 

Q#6 Yermont Life Calendars. pg 38 

Q#7 Basin Harbor Club. pg 41 

Q#8 Killington & Pico Areas 

Association (KPAA). pg 42 

Q#9 WJOY/Hall Communications. pg 93 

Q#10 Hawk Mountain Inn & Resort pg 99 
Q#ll Bag Balm/Vermont Dairy 

Association. pg 111 

Q#12 Main Street Productions. pg 130 

Q#13 Vermont Division for 

Historie Preservation. pg 137 

Q#14 VT Agency of Commeree & 

Community Devel. inside back cover 
Q#15 Vermont Department of 

Marketing & Tourism.back cover 


2. Write the answer to each ąuestion on the 
entry card. Unscramble the underlined let- 
ters of each correct answer to spell the secret 
location of the gold and diamond VonBar- 
gen’s bracelet ( see opposite page for grand 
prize ąuestion). To be eligible to win, you 
must include your name, address and day- 
time telephone number. Mail the contest en¬ 
try card to: Vermont Life , Discover the Gold 
Contest, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 
05602. (Contest entries can be macie using a 
3x5 index card or any posteard.) 

3. Entries must be postmarked NO LATER 
THAN NOVEMBER 1, 1996, to be eligible 
for the drawing. Vermont Life is not respon- 
sible for lost or late mail. 

4. To be eligible for the grand-prize draw¬ 
ing, you must submit the correct answers to 
ALL the contest questions as well as the se¬ 
cret location of the gold and diamond 
bracelet. Correct answers will appear in Yer¬ 
mont Life' Winter ’96 issue, published mid- 
November, 1996. 

5. The prize drawing will be held December 
2, 1996. All prizes will be awarded in the 
name of the designated entrant. Winners will 
be announced in Yermont Life' s Spring ’97 
issue. Contest void where prohibited, and 
subject to all applicable federal, State and lo- 
cal laws. The contest is not open to employ- 
ees of Yermont Life , members of the Yer¬ 
mont Life Advisory Board, employees of 
Eastem Influence Media Group and its sub- 
sidiaries, the Vermont Agency of Commeree 
and Community Development including the 
Vermont Department of Marketing & 
Tourism, the Vermont Division for Historie 
Preservation, or their immediate families. 

No purchase necessary. One entry per per¬ 
son and entrants must be 18 years or older. 
Copies of the questions are available by 
writing to Yermont Life Advertising Office, 
P.O. Box 283, Vergennes. VT 05491-0283. 
Please send SASE. 
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DISCOYER the GOLD 

5 0™ AN N IVE RS ARY CONTEST! 






GRAND PRIZE: $5,000 VALUE! 

1 8 kt. gold and diamond bracelet designed and 
created by Von Bargen's Fine Diamonds & Jewelry 


Look for the Vermont his- 
tory trivia questions linked to 
specific ads in this special 50th 
Anniversary issue of Vermont Life. 

Answer the questions correctly and then 
guess the secret location where the bracelet is 
hidden in Vermont. Send your entry card in and 
you'11 have a chance to win these fabulous prizes: 



GRAND PRIZE: One $5,000 1 8 kt. gold and dia- 

mond bracelet donated by Von Bargen's Fine Dia¬ 
monds & Jewelry, with Stores in Burlington, Spring- 
field and Stratton, VT. 800-841-8820. 

FIRST PRIZE: One DR® POWERWAGON™ donated by 
Country Home Products of Charlotte, VT. 800-446-8746. 

SECOND PRIZE: Two winners each receive a $600 Shaker- 
style curly mapie 1 9" x 1 9" x 28" table madę by Robert M. 
Gasperetti Fine Furniture, Danby, VT. 802-293-51 95. 

THIRD PRIZE: Three winners each receive a Vermont Getaway 
Vacation for two, including a Vermont specialty products gift basket, 
Country Home Products admission to area attractions and overnight accommodations. Donated 

by Yermont Attractions Association, celebrating 40 years of guality Yermont Attractions 


with morę than 50 members. 802-229-4581. 


FOURTH PRIZE: Four winners each receive a // Vermonter ,/ Teddy Bear donated by The Ver- 
mont Teddy Bear Company, Shelburne, VT. 800-829-BEAR. 



Robert M. Gasperetti 
Shaker-style table 




FIFTH PRIZE: Five winners each receive a Vermont Life gift package including a 
Vermometer, Fanny Pack, Hiking Cap, and two books: Vermont Walks:Village 
and Countryside and YERMONT Life'S Guide to Fali Foliage. 


GRAND PRIZE OUESTION (Contest rules andprocedures on opposite page) 

Reveal the secret location where the gold & diamond bracelet is hidden: 

To see this underwater historie site you need diving gear. It is named for its 
location as well as its last cargo. 

_ M ___A_— I__ Q_ 


"Vermonter" Teddy Bear, 
The Vermont Teddy 
Bear Company 
























By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


T he Lemon Fair Orchard, on 
the banks of the Lemon Fair 
River in Orwell, is much like 
many orchards in Vermont. Each fali, 
visitors are welcome to pick their own 
apples or to buy bagged apples at the 
bam. Like most Vermont orchards, the 
most common apple here is the Mcln- 
tosh, but during the course of a long 
season you can also pick many other 
yarieties, including Idareds, Paula 
Reds, Northern Spies or Red and 
Golden Delicious. 

And, like many orchards in Ver- 
mont, Lemon Fair has a cider press. 
You can watch from behind a glass 
window as the washed apples are 
loaded into the grinder and crushed 
into pomace. The pomace is then lay- 
ered onto cloth-covered racks and the 
racks are stacked high. Then the giant 
press starts and cider flows from the 


chopped apples into stainless 
Steel holding tanks. 

But there's one big difference 
at Lemon Fair Orchard: Here, 
the cider is madę only from one 
yariety of apple at a time, and 
the juices of the different vari- 
eties are kept separate. In the 
barn, there is a bank of taps, 
each labeled with the name of a 
different yariety, and there are tasting 
cups to help the cider blender decide 
how much of each type to take home. 

When we visit, my kids step right 
up to the taps. Six-year-old Sam glues 
himself to the one labeled "Idared," 
and pronounces its cider "sweet and 
delicious." His older brother, Rory, 
samples each yariety, trying to memo- 
rize the flavors. Chris Plunkett, who 
owns and runs the orchard with her 
husband, John Watson, wanders over, 
her baby in a pack on her back. She 
smiles and points to Sam, "It's amaz- 
ing to us when we have school kids 
come and visit how they pretty much 
linę up behind the Idared cider tap be- 
cause it's the sweetest. They say it 
tastes the most like apple juice, which 
is what they're used to." 

True apple cider is the pure fresh 
juice of apples, unfiltered, unadulter- 
ated and unprocessed. Depending on 


the types of apple used, the cider blend 
may be sweet or tart, zingy or mild. 
Apple juice, howeyer, is cider that has 
been processed — usually filtered to 
remove any solids and heated to ex- 
tend its shelf life. It may also be sweet- 
ened or watered down. It has thin body 
and, compared to real cider, a bland 
taste. 

I am intrigued at how different each 
cider yariety tastes. Mac cider is tangy 
sweet, with a distinctively fruity 
aroma. It has a rich mouth feel, espe- 
cially compared to Cortland cider, 
which is lighter in color and feel. Paula 
Red is tart and a little thinner in body 
than the Mac. Sam and I are both 
happy with the flavor of the Idared, 
which is spicy sweet, nutty and fra- 
grant. We draw off a pint of pure Idared 
to take home. Then the kids and I each 
make our own blends. SanTs is mostly 
a mixture of Idared and Cortland. I 


Cider: Sweet Blend 
Of Autumn 
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Left, John Watson shows Lemon Fair 
Orchard visitors the proper waij to 
pick an apple. Below, Watson, his wije, 
Chris Plunkett, and their son, Peter. 
Opposite, the cider taps at Lemon Fair, 
each offering the juice of a different 
kind of apple. 


make a blend of Idared and Mac. Rory, 
my judicious eldest child, draws a lit- 
tle from each. Then we buy a pre- 
blended galion. 

At home we decide the orchard's 
blend is best, and Rory's is second 
best. We vow to return later in the fali 
when other apple varieties will be 
available for cider making. 

"Late season cider is good," John 
Watson explains, "because you can get 
morę varieties in a blend, lilce North¬ 
ern Spy and Wayne. Northern spies 
were once a very important apple in 
the State because they stayed firm in 
storage. But they went out of fashion 
because of the biennial growth habit of 
the trees." The Spies, he assures me, 
have a rich, winey-sweet flavor, very 
earthy and aromatic. The Waynes taste 
like pears and add a distinctively sweet 
taste. 

Because this is Vermont and Ver- 
mont is Mclntosh country, most of the 
cider here is madę from Macs, spiced 
with accents of everything from Red 
Delicious to Rhode Island Greening. 
For a truły distinctive cider, try Nick 
Cowles's Shelburne Orchard blend of 
organically raised apples, echinacea 
and ginger. Echinacea is an herb cred- 
ited with boosting immune systems; 
ginger in concentrated doses is as good 
a stimulant as coffee — but much bet- 
ter for you. Annie Harlow, produce 
buyer at Onion River Co-op. and loyal 
customer of Cowles, swears by the 
cider and claims that a glass a day 
through the fali will keep your energy 
levels high and protect you from colds 
and other maladies. 

A few orchards, such as Mendon 
Mountain in Mendon and Lemon Fair, 
blend in antiąue apple varieties, such 
as Grimes Golden, Melba, Wealthy or 
Yellow Transparent. "Our orchard was 
planted in the '20s," boasts Millie 
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Steingress of Mendon Mountain, "and 
it's still productive. Of course, we give 
it plenty of TLC. These trees may last 
for 100 years." 

Some would say the older the or- 
chard, the better the cider. That's be- 
cause in the good old days, apples were 
favored for their flavor and keeping 
ąualities. Whether a tree produced a 
good crop every year or not and 
whether the tree borę cosmetically 
perfect apples was of less concern than 
it is today. There was morę money to 
be madę in cider than in apples be- 
cause it was easier to lceep and trans¬ 
port barrels of cider than cartloads of 
apples that often rotted on the way to 
market. 

In the old days, too, cider was a 
household staple, and most farms had 
their own presses and madę their own 
cider. Each fali, cider was "put down" 
on the cold earthen cellar floor where 
it would "worlc" or ferment into hard 
cider. The White House Cook Book, 
published in 1887, gave a number of 
suggestions for keeping cider, includ- 
ing this recipe: "To lceep cider sweet, 
allow it to worlc until it has reached 
the State most desirable to the taste, 
and then add one and a half tumblers 
of grated horseradish to each barrel, 
and shalce up well. This arrests further 
fermentation..." 

Nowadays, most people freeze their 
cider to storę it — or they buy it fresh 
from a mili that draws apples out of 
cold storage to make cider year-round. 

At Lemon Fair Orchard, the apples 
are grown mainly for cider-malcing. 
Watson takes pride in piclcing his ap¬ 
ples when they are ripe. He concedes 
that they may come out of storage a 
little soft, but the softness doesn't af- 
fect the cider. 

"We concentrate on growing long- 
keeping apples," he says. "We have 
one of the largest remaining Northern 
Spy orchards in the State. Also, we 
grow a lot of Idareds.... They will lceep 
lilce rocks until June without any spe- 
cial handling, but for some reason, 
these apples didn't really catch on 
with growers. Idareds make a great ad- 
dition to late season cider — their fla- 
vor comes out in storage, unlilce most 
apples." 

Cider-making is a year-round busi¬ 
ness at Cold Hollow Cider Mili in Wa- 
terbury Center, where yisitors can 
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The Yermont Dining Experience 
starts with fresh products 
grown right in our Green Mountains. 


This fali, selected restaurants are teaming up with Vermont’s 
farmers to bring you an extraordinary 
culinary delight. Join us in celebrating 
Vermont’s working landscape while 
tasting some of the best food in the world. 


Wjb SEAL OF QUALITy 

^Jermont, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Clief, Annie Reed 

Farm, Inn at the Round Barn Farm 
liaitsjield 


Vermont Department of Agriculture 
116 State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05620-2901 
(802) 828-3835 


watch cider being pressed five days a 
week. It is also a year-round business 
at the Chittenden Cider Mili in South 
Burlington and at Mendon Mountain. 

Cider-based products such as cider 
jelly and cider syrup — both available 
from Cold Hollow Cider and Gormly's 
Orchard in Pittsford as well as other 
Vermont suppliers — keep the flavor 
of cider alive, even when fresh cider is 
hard to find. Cider syrup is pure cider 
boiled down until it is thiclc and 
syrupy, a great topping for ice cream 
and pancakes. Cider jelly is simply 
cider that is boiled until it gels. It's 
great on toast. You can also buy jugs of 
spiced cider concentrate — just add 
water to get a glass of fresh-tasting 
cider. 

Those of us who truły love the taste 
of apples will probably find excuses to 
use cider in the lcitchen. Cooking with 
cider is a foundation of Norman cui- 
sine, and many Vermonters of French 
origin carry on that tradition in their 
own kitchens, using cider instead of 
white winę. Cider goes well with fish, 
tenderizes tough meats and gives fla- 
vor to chicken. It also boosts the apple 
flavor in crisps and cobblers. 

Chef Brian Aspell at The Equinox 
Hotel in Manchester likes to take cider 
and simmer it down to make jelly. 
"We use cider jelly in salads, soups, 
and yinaigrettes," he says. "If you 
want a flavor in a salad that's a little 
sweet and tart, particularly if the salad 
has dried fruit and nuts, then a little 
cider jelly and cider yinegar work to- 
gether in harmony for great flavor. 
And we lilce that sweet and tart com- 
bination in soups that have winter 
sąuash or pumpkin, so we use cider as 
a base there." 

Chef Ann Cooper at the Putney Inn 
is also a fan of cooking with cider. 
"We use it in a number of different 
dishes," she notes: "pan-seared duck 
or goose breasts with apple cider vinai- 
grette, pork chops or porlc medallions 
with apple cider-sage sauce. We serve a 
lot of turkey and it's usually stuffed 
with an apple-sage stuffmg that's madę 
with cider. We use cider in our onion 
and apple soup, which is lilce a tradi- 
tional French onion soup but flavored 
with cider and served with Vermont 
cheddar." 

The morę I speak with chefs about 
cooking with cider, the hungrier I get. 
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We are closer to you especially 
in Vermont! 

Arlington - Bennington - Fair Haven - Poultney 
Pownal - Rutland - West Rutland 

...Closer to you for all your yacation needs! 



Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go and cones for all your snacking needs, 
Dairy products, Friendly service, Banking terminals, 

Selfservice gas 
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So Fm off to a nearby orchard with the 
kids. We'll ride the hay wagon, pet the 
farm animals, pick some apples, and 
ąuaff our fili of sweet cider, then it y s 
back to the kitchen for cooking with 
cider. 

An Easy History of 
Hard Cider 

Most of the cider we drink today is 
sweet and fresh. When it starts to fer¬ 
ment, we usually toss it out. This is 
neither frugal nor traditional. Cider is 
an ancient drink, and it was drunk 
fresh in the fali but fermented for year- 
round consumption. 

The word cider can be traced to an¬ 
cient Hebrew roots, to the word 
schechar, which scholars say meant 
strong drink. The word became sicera 
in Greek and, later in Latin. St. Jerome 
is credited with using the word specifi- 
cally to mean apple cider. From the 
Latin, it passed into Old French as 
sidie. 

The colonists who settled in the 
New World brought with them apple 
seeds and the knowledge of cider mak- 
ing. By the early 18th century it was 
common practice to start the day with 
a ąuart of hard cider. Cider was a ma¬ 
jor New England export and mid-18th 
century market reports list it morę of- 
ten than any other commodity except 
butter and eggs. The temperance 
movement and Prohibition struck a 
severe blow to the local cider industry. 
Then, as farming declined in Vermont, 
so did cider-making. 

Today, two companies are putting 
hard cider back on Vermont's map. 
The American Hard Cider Company 
in Middlebury uses imported French 
apple juices to make a European-style 
very dry hard cider. In Cavendish, 
Joseph Cemiglia Winery makes Wood- 
chuck Draft Cider from the juice of 
fresh, local Macs. 

Cider-maker Barry Blake explained 
the process of making Woodchuck 
Draft Cider to me. "We take fresh Mac 
juice and add French champagne yeast 
and let it ferment for approximately 45 
days. Then we filter it and add a little 
sugar for sweetness, then we carbonate 
it and bottle it." 

I asked if his cider was the same 
kind Ethan Allen once drank. He ex- 
plained that in colonial days, the cider 
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was sweetened, often with molasses 
and mapie syrup, then fermented with 
natural yeasts and allowed to work un- 
til all the sugar was converted into al- 
cohol, so that the alcoholic content of 
this popular colonial breakfast bever- 
age was higher than today's. 

Ethan Allen was said to be fond of 
his hard cider, especially when mixed 
with rum to make a drink known as a 
"stone wali/' According to legend, he 
died after a night of heavy indulgence 
in his favorite beverage. 

Nobody today recommends drink- 
ing hard cider as heavily or as often as 
the Green Mountain Boys were wont 
to do. However, as a change from winę, 
sparkling cider is a simply wonderful 
way to toast the foliage season. 

Recipes 

Chef Brian Aspell developed the fol- 
lowing recipes, and they are served at 
The Equinox Hotel in Manchester. I 
have adapted them slightly for home 
use. 

Sweet Potato and 
Apple Cider Johnny Cakes 

6 tablespoons butter 
cup grated onion 
V£ cups grated sweet potato 
% cup all-purpose flour 
VA cups cornmeal 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 teaspoons baking soda 

1 teaspoon salt 
VA cups milk 

3 eggs, beat en 

2 ounces cider jelly 
/ cup vegetable oil 

In a large skillet, melt 3 tablespoons 
of the butter. Add the onion and saute 
until translucent. Add the sweet pota- 
toes and continue to saute until ten¬ 
der. Remove from the pan to cool. 

Mix together the flour, cornmeal, 
baking powder, baking soda, and salt. 
Add the cooled sweet potato mixture. 
In a separate bowl, mix together the 
milk, eggs, cider jelly and vegetable 
oil. Add to the dry ingredients and mix 
well. 

In a nonstick skillet, heat the re- 
maining butter. Saute smali calce-like 
medallions of the batter until browned 
on each side. Serve warm, topped with 
Cranberry Orange Relish with Wal- 
nuts & Cider. Serves 6 to 8. 


McKenzie of Vermont concratulates Vermont Life on 

50 YEARS OF PHOTOCRAPHIC AND EDITORJAL EXCELLENCE, 
CELEBRATING THE STATE'S TRUE SPIRIT. 


McRENZIE OF VERMONT - MAK.ERS OF NATURALLY SMOK.ED VERMONT 
MAPLE-CURED HAM, TURK.EY, BACON AND SPECIALTY MEATS SINCE 1907. 
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#11. The 1887 Douglas and Jarvis Patent Parabolic Truss Iron Bridge spans what river 
in Highgate? A. Winooski B. Lamoille C. Missisouoi 
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It's been featured 
by Charles Kuralt. 
Written up in the New 
York Times, and hundreds of other publications. 
Since 1889 we've been healing cuts, scratcKes, 
skin irritations, paw abrasions, and morę. Bag 
Balm, in the little green can. Most of all, we're 
recognized because what's inside works. 

Available at tack shops, farm , drug and 
hardware Stores or order direct from 
The Vermont Country Storę 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 
(802) 362-2400 ext. 3062 
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Cranberry Orange Relish with 
Walnuts & Cider 

2 cups apple cider 

1 cup orange juice 

2 ounces cider jelly 

1 cinnamon stick 

2 bay leaves 
Juice of 2 lemons 

%pound walnuts, chopped (about 2 
cups) 

2 pounds fresh cranberries, sliced 
Salt and ground wbite pepper to 
taste 

In a large saucepan, combine the 
cider, orange juice, cider jelly, cinna¬ 
mon stick, bay leaves, lemon juice and 
walnuts. Cook until the volume is re- 
duced by half. Add the cranberries and 
reduce the volume by half. Remove 
the bay leaves and cinnamon stick, 
and add salt and white pepper to taste. 
Chill in the refrigerator before serving. 
Serves 8. 

Cider Roasted Turkey with 
Grilled Corn & Scallion Relish 

2 ąuarts apple cider 
2 ąuarts wat er 
1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup kosher salt 
% cup dry sagę leaves 
1 tablespoon dry thyme leaves 
8 bay leaves 

1 tablespoon cracked black pepper 

2 boned and tied turkey breasts, 
each weighing about 4 pounds 

Grilled Corn & Scallion Relish 
% cup butter 
2 shallots, diced 
1 garlic clove, finely chopped 
V 2 red onion, diced 
Vz each red, yellow, and green beli 
peppers, diced 
4 scallions, diced 
Vz cup dry white winę 
V 2 cup apple cider vinegar 
1 tablespoon finely chopped fresh 
tarragon 

1 tablespoon finely chopped fresh 
thyme 

2 ears Vermont Silver Queen corn, 
grilled, and kernels removed from 
cob 

Vz cup turkey jus (naturally thick- 
ened gravy) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

In a large stock pot, combine the 
cider, water, sugar and salt. Stir. Place 


the sagę, thyme, bay leaves and pepper 
in a cheesecloth spice bag and add to 
the brine. Place the turkey in the brine 
and refrigerate for 48 hours. To roast, 
place the turkey in a roasting pan, pat 
dry, season with salt and pepper and 
roast at 350° F until the meat reaches 
an internal temperaturę of 150° F, 
about 40 minutes. 

To make the relish, melt the butter 
in a saute pan. Add the garlic and shal¬ 
lots and saute briefly. Add the onion, 
beli peppers, and scallions and saute 
briefly. Add the white winę and con- 
tinue to cook until the winę has evap- 
orated. Then add the vinegar, herbs, 
corn, and turkey jus. Season with salt 
and pepper. Serve the relish hot over 
the sliced turkey. Serves 12 to 16. 

How to Go 

Orchards around the State offer pick- 
your-own apples and cider. Some also 
have family activities such as hay 
rides and farm animals. For informa- 
tion, check locally or in the brochure 
"Vermont Apples/ 7 available from the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture 
Food and Markets, 116 State Street, 
Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 05620- 
2901, tel. (802) 828-2416. 

Lemon Fair Orchard on Fisher Road 
in Orwell presses cider year-round and 
has a wide variety of apples, from 
early-season Paula Reds to late-season 
Northern Spies; open 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
September 1 through November 30 for 
tours, wagon rides, apple picking and 
cider-making. For information on the 
orchard and mail order products: 
Lemon Fair Orchard, 289 Fisher Road, 
Orwell, VT 05760, tel. (802) 948-2100. 
Tours available for groups, including 
schools; cali to arrange. 

Mendon Mountain Orchards is on 
Route 4 just east of Rutland. For infor¬ 
mation, cali (802) 775-5477. 

Shelburne Orchards, just south of 
Burlington, grows apples as organically 
as possible, (802) 985-2753. 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili, on Route 
100 in Waterbury Center, is one of 
Vermont's most popular cider mills 
and a major tourist attraction. (802) 
244-8771. ctfo 


Andrea Chesman’s new book, Salad Sup- 
pers, will be available from Chapters Pub- 
lishingin 1997. 
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New, Collectible Wall Poster 








FIFTY YEARS WITH 

Vermont Life 


M AGAZINE 



50 Years With Yermont Life 

What better way to cornmemorate five decades than with this splendid montage of 50 ol 
Vermont Life’s wonderful covers — one from each year of publication. 23" x 35". 
$9.95 PVLP093. Two or morę, $9.50 ea. PVLP293. 

To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9636, or 
use the bound-in order form opposite. 



Order 
Back Issues 
of yermont Life! 

See the Order Form for details 
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ALEXANDER TWILIGHT 

Continued from page 85 


house there in 1976, even though we 
were moving just a few miles up the 
linę. Still, I'd be surprised if Twilight 
ever looked back. I see him again at 
this hard juncture in his life, see him 
plainly, a man no longer as young as 
that itinerant Champlain Valley 
preacher with the elastic stride, but 
not yet old, either, his face set as he 
climbs aboard the stage north, his back 
as rigid as those granite blocks he 
somehow conjured into place for his 
lost school: fuli of hurt and resent- 
ment and, for all I know, spite, too, re- 
fusing to so much as glance over his 
shoulder. What a glorious triumph it 
must have been for him half a 
decade later when, hats in 
their hands, the trustees 
came begging him to re¬ 
turn to Vermont and 
set their faltering 
school to rights. Yet, 
characteristically, 
he refused to gloat 
over his victory. At 
the celebration in 
honor of his home- 
coming the great 
man said simply, 

"This is the home 
of my choice, and 
here with the blessing 
of God I will devote 
myself to the interests of 
education." 

And so he did, though in 
1854, Alexander Twilight suffered 
a paralyzing stroke, probably from 
overwork, which put an end to his 
teaching days. He died in 1857. Athen- 
ian Hall, beset by dwindling enroll- 
ments and revenues, shut its doors for 
good five years later. 

• 

What, ultimately, was the profound 
appeal of Brownington to Alexander 
Twilight? Certainly he flourished in 
its frontier openness, which afforded 
him the elbowroom he needed to pur- 
sue his own vision in his own way. In- 
dividualist that he was — that all great 
teachers are — he must have loved 
Brownington dearly for the opportu- 
nity it gave him to run his own show. 
"Work for another man?" Jake Blod- 
gett once indignantly declared to me. 
"Fd go hungry first!" 

What to make of the enduring mys- 
tery of Twilight's race? Why was so 


little madę of his African-American 
ancestry that there's no known writ- 
ten reference to it beyond a couple of 
inconclusive allusions to his 
"swarthy" and "bronzed" features? 
And why was Twilight himself listed 
as "white" in the 1840 Federal Census 
when both of his parents had been 
listed as "non-white and non-Indian" 
in two earlier censuses? 

My own thought on the matter is 
that if Twilight's fellow townspersons 
madę little of his African ancestry, he 
himself probably madę nothing of it at 
all. There's no indication that he ever 
once mentioned his race in a letter or 
sermon or passing conversation ; 
and my best guess is that to 
the degree that he thought 
about his black heritage 
at all, he may well have 
regarded it as one 
morę obstacle to 
overcome as indeed, 
sadly, it probably 
was. 

I like the myster- 
ies shrouding parts 
of this noble man's 
life and career. 
They enhance the 
myth, help to make 
him a bit larger than 
life, as in fact, by con- 
temporary standards, he 
was. I like the way the 
Stone House still looms up on 
that hilltop, where the wind blows 
all the time. There it sits, unshaken 
and monolithic, as I write this sen- 
tence and as you read it, every bit as 
astonishing today as the day it was 
completed. What a tribute to the faith 
of its creator, the Reverend Alexander 
Twilight: scholar, teacher, preacher, 
legislator, husband, father-away-from- 
home to nearly 3,000 boys and girls, 
an African American and a Vermonter 
of great heart, great steadfastness, and 
great vision, whose remains today lie 
buried in the churchyard just up the 
maple-lined dirt road from his granite 
school, in what surely was, and still 
is, one of the last best places any- 
where. c£*> 


Howard Frank Moshefs novels have cap- 
tured the flavor of the Northeast Kingdom 
for their many readers. He lives in Iras- 
burg. 


I see him 

again at this harcl 
juncture in his life , 
his face set as he 
climbs aboard the stage 
north , his back as 
rigid as those granite 
blocks he somehow 
conjured into place 
for his lost 
school. 



















VERMONT 

li’s a great location 
for education! 


Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint Michaefs College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
Trinity College of Vermont 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 







Searching for the right college? Look into Vermont! \ou 11 find some of the most challenging colleges 
and universities in the U.S.A. And, theyre in one of the worlds most popular four-season resort 
regions. Interested? Return the card and we’11 get you the information you need to make your move. 


This is a publication ofthe Consortium ofYermont Colleges, Yermont Higher Education Council. 
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On the following pages of this guide you’11 
find information about many of Vermont’s 
institutions of higher education. For addi- 
tional information about the college of your 
choice — use the reader service card pro- 
vided in this issue. 
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The Consortium of Vermont 
Colleges is a sub-group of the 
Vermont Higher Education 
Council. Correspondence should 
be sent to: 

The Consortium of Vermont 
Colleges 

c/o The Vermont Higher 
Education Council 
P.O. Box 47 

Essex Junction, VT 05453-0047 


State of Vermont 
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^WwairES^ 


An environmental liberał arts college w ith an internationalfocus. 


NATURAL CURIOSITY IS 

Our First Requirement 


GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 

POULTNEY, VERMONT 05764 

1 - 800 - 776-6675 802 - 287-8208 admiss@grccnmm.cdu 


A vibrant academic 
community_ 

A research faculty 
committed to teaching 

A rich learning 
environment 

UVM offers morę than 100 majors 
through eight distinct schools and 
colleges. Students enjoy the benefits 
of a comprehensive research university 
and the teaching atmosphere of a 
liberał arts college — in an inspiring 
educational environment. 

For morę information, please contact: 

The University of Vermont 
Office of Admissions 
194 South Prospect Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401-3596 
802-656-3370 
admissions@uvm.edu 

THE UN1YERSITY OF 

A/ERMONT 


1 
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CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Burlington, Yermont 05402 • Toll-Free: 800-570-5858 • Web: www.champlain.edu 


Embracing the Vermont tradition of 
independence, entrepreneurship, hard work 
and commitment to community 
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HANDS YOU 
A LEMON... 
MAKE A SOUFFLE. 

Sometimes the best way to get ahead is to go back. 
To school. Our uniąue, 2 year program offers: 

• Hands-on culinary training 

• 7 to 1 student/teacher ratio 

• Paid, personalized intemships 

• Financial aid for ąualified students 

• Advanced Placement available 

• A.O.S. degree in Culinary Arts 

• NEW: Bachelors degree program 
in Service and Management 

Send for our 
four color catalog. 

250 Main St., 
Dept. VL 
Montpelier, VT 
05602-9720 
Telephone 
(802) 223-6324 

Accredited Member, ACCSCT 

Circle Reader Service Number 228 



BENMNCTON 


Offering undergraduate degrees in liberał arts, 
postbaccalaureate certificate program in math/ 
science; and MA/MFA graduate degree programs 
in the Arts, Liberał Arts, Writing and Literaturę. 

The first college in New England selected by a 
consortium as one of 21 test sites for the New 
Media Centers, a multimedia project. 

For morę information, please contact: 

Admissions Office, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-5401 x255 or 800-833-6845 
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BECAUSE SAINT MICHAEUS OFFERS SO MUCH 


4 major ski areas) 


grams), GREAT 




we offer so much. 


city of Burlington, 


Saint Michaeli, a smali college with a GREAT REPUTATION Because 

GREAT CENTRAL LOCATION (The Green Mountains ofVermont, The 

GREAT LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS (27 majors + grad & ESL pro- 
CLASSES (Smali student/teacher ratios + a top faculty, <& new facilities) 
GREAT COMMUNITY OUTREACH (High involvement in community service 
Roman Catholic tradition) Get a GREAT START, cali us today at 800 762-8000. 


rr\ programs/A college with a 

SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


W 


Colchester, VT 05439 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

MIDDLEBURY, YERMONT 


“An international university in the guise of 
a smali liberał arts college in Vermont ” 

John Hanson 
Director of Admissions 
Emma Willard House 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753-6002 

(802) 388-3711 through 8/19/96 

(802) 443-3000 as of 8/19/96 
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College of St. Joseph 

Rutland, VT 05701 • (802) 773-5905 

Offering programs in Business, Education, 
Humań Services, Liberał Studies. 


WENDY BONOMO 

'93 CJS Graduate 
Database Administrator 

Central Vermont Public 
Se wice 

“I chose CJS because 
ił was a Catholic 
college in the hearł of 
ski country with smali 
classes and supportice 
professors. My courses 
in business and liberał 
arts were the right mix 
to eon cert my college 
intemship into a fuli 
time position with 
Vermont’s lar gest 
utility, CVPS.” 
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Life is about choices and challenges. 
We can prepare you for most. 

TRADITION One hundred seventy-seven years of academic 
excellence that places strong emphasis on the development 
of leadership skills and community service. OPTIONS The 
traditional university lifestyle or the disciplined military 
lifestyle of the Corps of Cadets. KNOWLEDGE A student- 
to-teacher ratio of 14-to-l, with 29 challenging academic 
programs. ADVENTURE Ski, hike, swim, climb—enjoy the 
beauty of Vermont. CAMARADERIE Make lifelong friends, 
meet the challenge—through the corp of cadets, varsity, 
intramural, club sports and morę than 80 activities and clubs. 

FINANCIAL AID Morę than $25 million available to qualified 

students. 

Norwich U n i V e r s i ty 

Northfield, Yermont 05663 1-800-468-6679 nuaclin@norwich.edu 
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MARLBORO 

COLLEGE 


ducators who wish to return to the essence 
of a liberał arts educational institution, focused on the 
development of the whole individual and stripped 
of non-essentials, should visit Marlboro College. 
They will be returning to the center - to the soul - 
ofwhat liberał arts education should be." 

- New England Association of Schools & Colleges 


• self-designed course of study 
• 8:1 student/faculty ratio 
• one on one tutorials 
• self-governing community 

• 

Director of Admissions 
Marlboro College 
Marlboro, VT 05344 

1-800-343-0049 Email: admissions@marlboro.edu 
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IB Burlington 
College 


A smali college with a big heart. 

Liberał Arts Programs: 

Cinema Studies & Film Production 
Humanities 
Humań Services 
Psychology 

Transpersonal Psychology 
Writing & Literaturę 
and options for Self-Designed Majors 

Affordable ąuality education for adult learners. 


Burlington College 
95 North Ave., Burlington, VT 05401 
1-800-862-9616 
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TRINITY 

COLLEGE 

OF VERMONT 


Trinity College of Vermont 

classrooms, whether found behind 
ivy-covered walls, in business con- 
ference rooms, or along mountain 
streams, are challenging environ- 
ments for individual growth. 


Students say its the friendliness, 
size, the personal concem faculty 
and staff show, and the education 
they receive at Trinity that mean 
the most. Lakę Champlain and 
13,000 students in the vibrant 
college town of Burlington 
earn Trinity extra credit. Cali 
(802) 658-0337, ext.218for 
information today! 
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Discover 

the Vermont 
State Colleges 


Discover a world where you can 
be whatever you want to be. 

A leader, an athlete, a scholar. Discover a 
college where your professors know you 
by name. Where your dassmates 

are your friends. And your 
accomplishments open the 
ii; door to any career you can 

imagine. Discover yourself in 
■r ' the Vermont State Colleges, 

with locations in every part of 
t he state, always near skiing 
and the great outdoors. 

V' We give you the opportunity to 
do everything in some of the 
most inspiring settings in the 
country. 


Castleton State College 

Community College * 1 
of Vermont 


Johnson State College 
Lyndon State College 
Vermont Technical College 


Our five colleges 1 

offer you morę than f 
100 areas of study, A 

induding two-year 
and four-year pro- 
grams in technology, 
liberał arts & Sciences, 

and graduate studies. Glance 
I through a few of our programs 
and you'll discover you want to 
know morę — • Ski Area and 
feS: Resort Management •Television 

News Production • Meteorology 
«Sports Medicine •Criminology 

• Fine & Performing Arts 

• Hotel/Hospitality Man- 

agement • Education >j9 

• Veterinary Technology r t 7y • 

• Business Administration %mm - 4 

•Environmental Science 


• Adventure-Based Program Management 

• Computer Engineering Technology 


• Architectural Engineering 



Vermont State Colleges 

P.O. Box 359, Waterbury, VT 05676-0359 


^ Technology. Cali for morę 

information and discover the 

% 

Vermont State Colleges. 


The opportunity to do everything. 

1-800-VSC-2205 


B O O K S O F V E R M O M T IMTEREST 

50 Great Yennont Books 


I have no idea whether Vermont 
has morę writers per capita than 
other States, but this hardscrabble 
soil is extremely fertile ground for po- 
etry and prose. 

To commemorate a half-century of 
magazine publishing, we set out to 
build a celebratory library — 50 great 
Vermont books from the last 50 years. 
This taslc was deceptively hard, so 
early on we set two simple criteria: 
The book had to illuminate the Ver- 
mont experience in some manner, and 
it had to have an inner integrity of its 
own. (To paraphrase Alice Walker, it 
had to be worth the tree.) 

This may result in a pair of sur- 
prises. First, there are writers on this 
list who aren't normally associated 
with Vermont: Ann Beattie and Donna 
Tartt, for example. Likewise, there are 
extraordinarily gifted writers some- 
times associated with the Green 
Mountains — either because they live 
here, or because they visit — who are 
absent: Julia Alvarez, for instance, or 
John Irving and Jamaica Kincaid. 

This list is subjective: It's our taste, 
and nothing morę. You will find, if 
you count titles, that we couldn't hołd 
ourselves to 50 books; there are actu- 
ally 54, but we didn't think you'd 
mind. If there are inexcusable omis- 
sions, they are inadvertent, the result 
of days and nights that are simply too 
short to allow one to read all the won- 
derful words that are written. 

• 

David Haward Bain and Mary Smyth 
Duffy, Whose Woods These Are: A 
History of the Bread Loaf Writers* 
Conference. When writers come to 
Vermont, the pilgrimage often begins 
on a plateau in Ripton called Bread 
Loaf. In this history, Bain and Duffy 
tracę the development of the oldest 
writers' conference in the country. 

Ann Beattie, Love Always. With a 
rapidly changing, mid-1980s Vermont 
as the background, a group of wealthy 
Flatlanders leam about love and loss in 
this often comic, often sad novel. 

David Budbill, Judevine. Here it is, 
BudbilLs complete, poetic homage to 
the mythic, downright iconic Vermont 
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By Chris Bohjalian 

village of Judevine — "ugliest town in 
northern Vermont, except maybe East 
Judevine." 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Keeping 
Fires Night and Day. University of 
Vermont professor Mark Madigan be- 
gan resurrecting interest in Canfield 
Fisher with this collection of her let- 
ters published in 1993. Although Can¬ 
field Fisher lived in Vermont, she trav- 
eled widely, and corresponded with an 
astonishing breadth of writers and 
leaders in the first half of this century, 
including Willa Cather, Margaret 
Mead, W.E.B. Du Bois, and Robert 
Frost. Meticulously edited and anno- 
tated, Keeping Fires ... helps bring this 
influential Vermont writer to life. 

Try also Seasoned Timber or Under- 
stood Betsy. Set largely at a rural Ver- 
mont high school in the years immedi- 
ately before World War II, Fisher's last 
novel (and, in my mind, her best), Sea¬ 
soned Timber, is in part a love story, 
and in part a tale of the courage that 
principle often demands. If you can 
find it, Understood Betsy is also a de- 
lightful book, especially for anyone 
who wants to learn morę about child- 
rearing, Vermont-style. 

Hayden Carruth, Collected Shorter 
Poems 1946-1991 . Carruth may live in 
New York, but his heart seems to re- 
main in Johnson and his beautifully 
austere poems capture Vermont's con- 
temporary reality better than anyone 
sińce Robert Frost. His Collected 
Shorter Poems won the National Book 
Critics' Circle award in 1992. 

Howard Coffin, Fuli Duty: Vermon- 
ters in the Civil War. Vermont sent 
morę than 34,000 men to fight for the 
Union in the 1860s, one for every 10 
residents. In this comprehensive his¬ 
tory, the 5,000 who died are offered a 
profound and moving eulogy. 

Deane C. Davis, Justice in the 
Mountains: Stories eP Tales by a Ver- 
mont Country Lawyer. This wonder- 
ful collection of courtroom stories cap- 
tures the genuine flavor of smalltown 
legał proceedings. 

David Dobbs and Richard Ober, The 
Northern Forest. Stretching 26 million 
acres across upstate New York and 


New England, the Northern Forest — 
including Vermont's "leafy hollows 
and pig wallows" — comes to life in 
this remarkable study of people and 
place. 

William Doyle, The Vermont Politi- 
cal Tradition: And Those Who Helped 
Make It. Here's a long-time State sena¬ 
tor^ introduction to Vermont politics, 
a concise yet comprehensive two-cen- 
tury exploration of our political tradi¬ 
tion. 

Robert Frost, The Poetry of Robert 
Frost. Frost's poetry, which is among 
the great American literary achieve- 
ments of this century, is indispensable 
to any literate understanding of Ver- 
mont. This volume, edited by Edward 
Connery Latham, includes all of the 
poetry Frost published during his life- 
time, and is a good way to get to lcnow 
this complex, brilliant poet's large 
body of work. A good smaller collec¬ 
tion is The Road Not Taken, an an- 
thology edited by Frost's close friend 
and Breadloaf peer, Louis Untermeyer. 
North of Boston and In the Clearing 
are both important collections pub¬ 
lished by Frost during his lifetime. 

Janet Greene and Thomas C. Mann, 
Over Their Dead Bodies. In the late 
1950s, Greene and Mann set out to 
find extraordinary or revealing New 
England epitaphs. This 1962 collection 
is a testimony to their success. 

Louise Gliick, The Wild Iris. 
Gluck's sixth book, The Wild Iris is an 
impassioned collection of poems writ¬ 
ten from the perspectives of God, a 
gardener, and the plants that link them 
in a patch of Vermont. 

Walter Hard Sr., A Mountain Town- 
ship. The senior Hard was Manches¬ 
ter^ pharmacist and a nationally 
known poet in the '40s and '50s. His 
prose poems told stories gleaned from 
his Manchester neighbors and accu- 
rately express the speech patterns of 
Vermont hill folk of an earlier day. 

Walter Hard Jr. and Janet Greene, 
editors, Mischief in the Mountains: 
Strange Tales of Vermont and Ver- 
monters. Vermont is as rich in myth 
as it is mapie, and in this book Hard 
and Greene have gathered some of the 







strangest stories, including the classic 
tale "The Deep Frozen Folk of Farmer 
Morse" (or how one poor farmer hopes 
to "preserve" his family through the 
deep freeze of winter). 

William A. Haviland and Marjorie 
W. Power, The Ońginal Vermonters. 
Probably the most important work of 
Vermont anthropology of this half- 
century, this book firmly established 
the Western Abenakis as Vermont's 
earliest human inhabitants, detailed 
their ancestors, their way of life, and 
its obliteration by Europeans. 

James Hayford, Uphill Home. No 
Vermont poet Pve read captures both 
the laconic rhythm and folk wisdom 
of the rural New Englander as well as 
the late James Hayford. This collec- 
tion, his last, has representative work 
from four decades. 

Ralph Nading Hill, Lakę Cham- 
plain , Key to Liberty. The late Ralph 
Nading Hill contended that Lalce 
Champlain "is the most historie body 
of water in the western hemisphere," 
and when you have finished this well- 
researched boolc, you'11 lilcely agree. 
Other fine Hill efforts include The 
Winooski, his introduction to Ver- 
mont folklore and history, and Con¬ 
tr ary Country — a Vermont book with 
a particularly apt name. 

Lee Pennock Huntington, Hill Song: 
A Country Journal. An unremarkable 
year in the country becomes an in- 
sightful poem in prose in the hands of 
Lee Pennock Huntington, as she ex- 
amines the seasons that marle her 
world in the country. 

Jacąueline Jackson, The Taste of 
Spruce Gum. In this 1967 novel, young 
Libby Fletcher is transplanted from 
Illinois to a logging camp in Vermont 
at the turn of the century. It's a sweet, 
often moving coming-of-age story. 

Keith Jennison, Vermont Is Where 
You Find It. Yes, it's a collection of 
follcsy aphorisms and photos, but it's a 
compendium chosen by someone with 
a Vermonty sense of humor and an eye 
and an ear for truth. Jennison's book 
was a standard in postwar Vermont. 

Charles W. Johnson, The Naturę of 
Vermont. Johnson is not only Ver- 
mont's official State naturalist but a 
talented writer as well, and has writ- 
ten an excellent and highly informa- 
tive natural history of the State. 

Garret Keizer, No Place But Here. 


Keizer's account of teaching high 
school in the Northeast Kingdom is 
ąuirlcy, self-critical and fuli of sur- 
prises. 

Louise Andrews Kent with Polly 
Kent Campion, Mrs. Appleyard’s Fam¬ 
ily Kitchen: A Treasury of Yermont 
Country Recipes. A cookbook, true, 
but also a smart, funny manuał for 
common sense living in the Green 
Mountains. 

Galway Kinnell, Selected Poems. 
There are over 50 poems here, includ¬ 
ing a generous sampling from Kin- 
nelPs beautiful 1968 effort, Body Rags, 
and his universally acclaimed 1971 
collection, The Book of Nightmares. 
There are a great many poems in this 
book about Vermont, but there are 
also a great many that are universal — 
all of them infused by a love of words 
so rich it can turn blackberry eating 
into a sacrament. 

Leland Kinsey, Not One Man’s 
Work. The third (and most recent) col¬ 
lection from this Northeast Kingdom 
poet, Not One Mans Work is my per- 
sonal favorite: In the midst of the log- 
gers and farmers who people his po¬ 
ems are what he calls "the men I 
played with" — the ballplayers on the 
town baseball team. 

Melissa Mather, Rough Road Home. 
There is a whole genre of boolcs that 
focuses on the Flatlander's emigration 
to Vermont, and here is one of the ear¬ 
liest — a 1958 saga of a family as much 
in need of repair as a tired old farm- 
house. 

Archer Mayor, Borderlines. Mayor 
writes intelligent, literate mystery 
novels set in Vermont, and this — his 
second — is excellent. Once you've 
read the gripping scene in which vol- 
unteer firefighters battle a house fire, 
you'11 understand why so many people 
who don't usually read mysteries read 
Mayor. 

Harold Meelcs, Time and Changę in 
Yermont: A Human Geography. This 
fine book is an asset for anyone who 
wants to really understand Vermont's 
geography and natural resources, as 
well as how both have changed in re¬ 
cent years. 

Elliott Merrick, Green Mountain 
Farm. In the midst of the Great De- 
pression, Elliott Merrick left New 
York City for Vermont — initially to a 
beaten-up place on Lalce Champlain, 
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a generation to go back to the land. 

Wallace Nutting, Vermont Beauti- 
ful. The late 19th and 20th century 
New England photographer, Wallace 
Nutting, may be known best today for 
hand-colored black and white photog- 
raphy. But to get to a hand-colored 
photograph one must begin with a 
black and white one, and this book in- 
cludes close to 300 of his extraordinary 
black and white landscapes of Ver- 
mont. 

Janice Ovecka, Cave of Falling Wa- 
ter. In this sweet book for young adults 
(or old children), three teens from dif- 
ferent times and cultures (including 
Woni, an Abenaki girl) discover a spe- 
cial place where friendship flowers and 
knowledge grows. 

Robert Pack, Fathering the Map. 
This rich 1993 collection includes se- 
lections from five of the poet's books, 
many of which demonstrate that there 
is poetry in science, and science in po- 
etry, ("outside the Milky Way, beyond 
the borders of Vermont... ,/ ). 

Jay Parini, Bay of Arrows. Jay Parini 
is so well-known as a gifted poet and 
biographer that often his sharp wit 
goes unnoticed. In Bay of Arrows, a 
novel juxtaposing tales of Christopher 
Columbus in 1492 with stories of a 
Vermont college professor five cen- 
turies later, ParinPs savage sense of 
humor comes through whenever Pro¬ 
fessor "Geno" Genovese is center 
stage. 

Katherine Paterson, Lyddie. In 19th- 
century Vermont, young Lyddie 
Worthen attempts to save the farm 
and reunite her family by going to 
work in a Lowell, Massachusetts, mili. 
This is a superb novel for young adults. 

Noel Perrin, Second Person Rural. 
Any collection of essays by Perrin is a 
treat. But Second Person Rural has 
"Country Codes," a sharp, funny, and 
downright helpful essay about how to 
translate the rural silences that mark 
conversation. 

E. Annie Proulx, Postcards. In this 
dark, profound, sweeping novel, Loyal 
Blood leaves behind a hardscrabble hill 
farm in Vermont and begins a pi- 
caresąue journey across America that 
chronicles the way the country — and 
the Green Mountains — have changed 
sińce the Second World War. 

Rowland E. Robinson, Danvis Tales. 
David Budbill has distilled four of this 
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BOOKS 


then a farm near the town Merrick 
calls Horseshoe. Published in 1948, 
this is one of the first tales of urban 
emigration, and it remains one of the 
best. The lyric last paragraph of this 
book alone is worth the effort of track- 
ing it down. 

John M. Miller, Deer Camp: Last 
Light in the Northeast Kingdom. 

MilleTs book is an essay in words and 
hypnotic black and white pictures 
about the rituals and traditions that 
surround deer hunting on Vermont's 
— arguably, New England's — last 
frontier. 

Peter Miller, Vermont People. These 
are Miller's unblinking black and 
white portraits of Vermonters taken 
along Route 100 throughout the 1960s, 
'70s, and '80s. The series of pictures of 
Will and Rowena Austin of Weston 
captures the combination of strength 
and serenity that mark the best of the 
rural Vermonter of an earlier era. 

Don Mitchell, Growing UpCoun- 
try. The author of three essay collec- 
tions about the misadventures of 
"moving upcountry," MitchelPs voice 
is gentle and wry. This group of essays 
is particularly strong, however, espe- 
cially those that focus upon the ways 
living in rural Vermont has "repeat- 
edly, endlessly" thrown his family 
back upon its own resources. 

Howard Frank Mosher, Disappear- 
ances. This is Mosher's first novel, and 
the favorite of a great many of his read- 
ers. In part the tale of young Wild Bill 
Bonhomme's coming of age in the 
midst of the Great Depression, it is 
also a magie, surreal, and spellbinding 
saga of the strange doings that mark 
the heart and soul of the Northeast 
Kingdom — a character itself in this 
remarkable book. 

Howard Frank Mosher, A Stranger 
in the Kingdom. When an erudite 
black minister comes to small-town 
Vermont in this gripping novel, the 
county's latent racism is exposed. Nar- 
rated by an adult Jim Kinneson look- 
ing back on his youth, the voice is 
among the most wistful in modern lit¬ 
eraturę. 

Helen and Scott Nearing, Living the 
Good Life. From 1932 to 1953, Helen 
Nearing and her husband, Scott, lived 
in Vermont, dedicating their lives to 
rural self-sufficiency, simplicity, and 
peace. This was the book that inspired 




































19th century writer's books about the 
mythic Vermont village of Danvis into 
one highly readable and immensely 
enjoyable volume. 

Ronald Rood, Ron Rood’s Vermont. 
For over four decades Ron Rood has 
been explaining naturę to children and 
adults. Here in one guidebook is this 
wise Vermont naturalist's introduc- 
tion to the flora and fauna of the state's 
different habitats. 

Donna Tartt, The Secret History. 
Hampden College, a fictional stand-in 
for Bennington, is the background for a 
brilliant novel about innocence and ar- 
rogance, murder and remorse. 

Mari Tomasi, Like Lesser Gods. 
Granite workers struggle to carve out 
lives of dignity and decency in this 
1949 novel set in and around the Barre 
granite ąuarries. 

Vermont Life Magazine, Vermont, A 
Special World, edited by Ralph N. 
Hill, Murray Hoyt, and Walter R. Hard 
Jr. This was the first big coffee-table 
book of Vermont photographs and ap- 
preciative essays. It helped define the 
genre, went into eight printings, and 
was a Vermont best-seller in its day, 
the early 1970s. 

Ellen Bryant Voigt, Two Trees. 
Voigt's worlc has run the gamut from 
beautiful homages to church steeples, 
to haunting accounts of influenza epi- 
demics. Two Trees, Voigt's fourth col- 
lection, offers a taste of the poet's 
depth and power. 

Viola C. White, Vermont Diary . 
Imagine walking New England with a 
less moody Thoreau, and you may get 
a sense of this Middlebury resident's 
delightful voice. Writing in 1956, 
White was as likely to find beauty in a 
gray November sky as she was in the 
richer, morę vibrant colors of early 
fali. 

Marguerite Hurrey Wolf, Anything 
Can Happen in Vermont. Decades be- 
fore Don Mitchell, Stephen Morris, or 
yours truły started chronicling our 
misadventures in Vermont in short es¬ 
says or columns, there was Marguerite 
Hurrey Wolf, a Flatlander who was 
writing such columns as "Thumbs 
Down (Green Ones) // in the 1950s and 
1960s. 


Chris Bohjalian is the author of several 
novels set in Vermont, including the forth- 
coming Midwives. 
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How to See 12 Govered Bridges 

o 

In One Day 

J 

(And Wliat to Look for Wlien You Do) 


EclBarnaś new book, Covered Bridges of Vermont, not only traces the 
deuelopment of these remarkable structures , complete with discussions ofdif- 
ferent styles and the craftsmen who designed and built them , but also offers a 
compendium of corered bridge lorę and a step-by-step guide to risiting erery 
corered bridge in the State. The following is adapted from Covered Bridges of 
Vermont, published by The Countryman Press , Woodstock , $ 17 , and includes 
a bnej to ar of the Ha te red le - Mon tgomeiy are a, which has the gre atest eon- 
centration of corered bridges in Termont. 



/ SD 

Written and photographed by 
Ed Barna 


V ermont's 106 remaining cov- 
ered bridges are one of the finest 
expressions of America's golden 
age of woodworking. They recall the 
days when town selectmen would 
specify that a bridge be built "a load of 
hay high and wide" and when the re- 
sulting barnlike structure would be- 
come, by turns, a kiosk for advertise- 
ments, a clubhouse for the neighbor- 
hood children, and an excuse for court- 
ing couples to steal a kiss. They are a 
delight to the eye, an almost natural 
expression of the forested landscape 
and an ornament to the streams of the 
Green Mountains. 

Why were wooden bridges covered? 
To keep the wood dry and thereby 
avoid rot. As a side benefit, horses 
skittish about Crossing a high bridge 
were shielded from the view of the 
drop by the walls of a familiar, barn¬ 
like structure. 

Vermont's covered bridges are often 
clustered in a way that makes them 
easy to visit, and there's no better ex- 
ample of that than the Waterville- 
Montgomery area, in the northwestern 
part of the State. This is the covered 
bridge Capital of Vermont, with 12 
bridges within a few miles of each 
other, most of them built by brothers 
Sheldon and Savannah Jewett, who be- 
tween 1862 and 1890 erected all the 
surviving covered bridges in Mont¬ 
gomery and nearby Enosburg. Before 
the ravages of floods and modern traf- 
fic, many morę Yermont communities 


had multiple covered bridges. 

It's easy for a viewer to take in the 
historie beauty of these bridges and 
then drive on to the next attraction. 
But for those who want morę, there's a 
great deal to see. 

Look first at the surroundings of 
each bridge and try to imagine what 
justified building a bridge at that loca- 
tion. Perhaps it was to connect two 
sides of a village that, like many Yer¬ 
mont communities, depended on wa- 
ter power and thus was divided by the 
river. Or it may have linked two ham- 
lets that no longer exist. 

Look at the massive timbers inside 
the bridge and underneath it. Consider 
the size of the trees that had to be cut 
or hewed (look for ax and adze marks) 
to make them. Covered bridges are 
some of our best reminders of the glory 
of New England's virgin forests, where 
trees grew 100 feet tali. These trees 
had such girth that bridge chords (the 
horizontal timbers spanning the 
stream) could be taken strictly from 
the inner heartwood. One story tells of 
the match company that paid a large 
sum for the pine frame of an old bridge 
only to find the wood too hard to use. 

Try to envision what the construc- 
tion site looked like while the Jewett 
brothers or other builders were putting 
the bridge up. Where would workers 
have piled the seasoning timbers? 
Where would the master builder have 
carefully measured and cut the beams 
and joints for his templates so that 
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Mili Bridge spans the North Branch ofthe Lamoille River in Belvidere, one ofthe 12 bridges that make this section of 
northwestem Yermont among the bestfor seeing covered bridges. 


less-skilled production workers could 
simply imitate him? Perhaps a wood- 
worker would be using a drawknife or 
broadax to prepare the treenails — or 
"trunnels" as the word is pronounced 
— the long pegs that fit into hand- 
drilled holes through the mortise-and- 
tenon joints. 

In the early days, one of the workers 
would have been using a large wooden 
mallet to drive a wedge-shaped cutting 
tool called a froe through a round of 
cedar, splitting off shakes for the roof. 
Masons would be preparing the abut- 
ments. If you examine their work (as- 
suming it hasn't been replaced by con- 
crete), check to see if they used 
rounded Stones from the streambed — 
the less stable alternative — or care- 
fully laid courses of fitted rock. Imag- 
ine the job of the adze men, who stood 
atop tree trunks and sąuared them by 
swinging their mattocklike tools down 
between their feet. It was said that a 
contractor could tell whether a man 


seeking adze work was truły an expert 
by whether he had all his toes. 

Imagine the trusses — assembled in 
a fiat area near the bridge — being 
placed on rollers with oxen or men 
straining to puli them slowly out over 
the stream. Then daredevil timber 
framers would ignore the drop below 
and peg it all together. 

Finally came the dramatic moment 
when the laborers pulled away the 
supporting falsework and everyone 
watched to see if the creaking, strain¬ 
ing, settling bridge would retain its 
camber, a slight upward curve in the 
middle of the span. If it did, it meant 
the bridge was carrying its load well. 

As you view the interiors of these 
bridges, imagine travelers stopping to 
wait out rainstorms or rest their teams 
and inspecting bills and placards ad- 
vertising circuses, religious gatherings, 
jobs in woolen mills, and nostrums 
like KendalPs Spavin Cure and Dr. 
Flint's Powder. 


In an era before there were many 
public buildings, covered bridges also 
hosted many lcinds of gatherings: po- 
litical rallies, church suppers, militia 
meetings. And children often played in 
them, especially on rainy days. 

Yet not all covered bridge lorę is 
idyllic. Imagine how travelers must 
have shuddered while passing through 
their local bridges at night after learn- 
ing how Isaac Kelly had been beaten 
and murdered by robbers lurking at 
one end of the Billings Bridge outside 
of Rutland. A Wallingford bridge 
served as a gallows for a man who 
hanged himself. A bridge in West Hart¬ 
ford left a boy permanently injured 
when he tried to hide there after a 
melon-stealing foray, forgetting that 
the floorboards had been removed for 
repairs and there was nothing to keep 
him from crashing to the roclcs 15 feet 
below. 

One of the Montgomery region's 
charms is that its bridges have resisted 
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12 COYERED BRIDGES 


the destruction wreaked around the 
State by floods, fires and modern traf- 
fic. In your travels, if you find a bridge 
that has its original stone abutments, a 
cedar shake roof rather than asphalt or 
metal, timbers that carry the load 
without the help of Steel beams, and 
no Windows punched through the sides 
in the interest of traffic safety, get out 
the camera, because the chances are 
you're looking at an original. 

Through the decades, covered 
bridges have proven surprisingly 
durable, in part because no modern, 
ąuickly grown wood can compare in 
density and strength with the trees 
from New England's ancient forests. 
When you loolc at the wonderful tim¬ 
bers of a covered bridge, interlaced like 
the cross-stitching of an old farmhouse 
sampler, you are seeing an ark that has 
carried older values across the troubled 
waters of the last century, and that 
promises to carry them on into a new 
millennium. 

And one of the best places in Ver- 
mont to see them is in Montgomery, 
Belvidere and Waterville, where 
chance and the elements have left Ver- 
mont's largest concentration of cov- 
ered bridges largely intact. 

• 

The Waterville-Montgomery area 
can be reached from Burlington via 
Route 15 and from Interstate 89 via 
Route 100 from Waterbury. The route 
to follow then runs from Route 15 
north on Route 109 through Water- 
ville and Belvidere, then north on 
Route 118 through Montgomery to the 
northernmost bridge, just over Mont¬ 
gomery^ boundary with Enosburg. 


. ifemo/Hes 
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The Bridges: 

Church Street Bridge (1877 or 1895), Water- 
ville. There are several old advertise- 
ments inside and some stenciling. Take 
Route 109 4.3 miles north of its intersec- 
tion with Route 108 to two churchlike 
buildings, one of them the Waterville 
Town Hall. Take the Street to the left.l 
mile. 

Montgomery Bridge (1887), Waterville. 

Named after the nearby Dallas Mont¬ 
gomery Farm, not because it is close to 
the town of Montgomery. East of Route 
109 in Waterville, 1.2 miles north of the 
Waterville Town Hall. 

Codding or Kissin' Bridge (1877), 
Waterville. The "Kissin"' sign was tacked 
on by a visitor in the 1950s and has sińce 


* 
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become a local tradition, perhaps because 
almost all covered bridges were at one 
time considered "kissing bridges." A 
half-mile north of the Montgomery 
Bridge tum right and drive . 1 mile. 

Mili Bridge (1895), Belvidere. The name 
stems from the fact that there was once a 
tub factory upstream and a lumber mili 
downstream. Notę the rounded portal. 
Go 1.5 miles north of the Waterville Ele- 
mentary School on Route 109. Just past a 
concrete and Steel bridge, tum left and go 
.5 mile. 

Morgan Bridge (1887), Belvidere. The bridge 
was posted against trucks in 1971, but so 
far it remains solid and no Steel beams 
have been added. Go .9 mile on Route 
109 north of the road to the Mili Bridge. 
Take the road to the left to the bridge. 

Gibou Road Bridge (1883), Montgomery. 
Notable features of this now-closed 
bridge include old advertisements inside 
and a nearby swimming hole with water- 
sculpted rocks. From Route 109, take 
Route 118 north 6.4 miles. Take Gibou 
Road west .1 mile from Route 118. 

Hutchins Bridge (1883), Montgomery. Some 
of the old field stone abutment work in 
this bridge remains and there are falls in 
the river nearby. From the intersection of 
Gibou Road and Route 118 go north .4 
mile on Route 118. Hutchins Bridge Road 
runs west from Route 118. Reach the 
bridge in .2 mile. 

Fuller Bridge (1890), Montgomery Village. 

Despite refurbishment, the bridge is suf- 
fering deterioration from traffic and 
weathering. From the intersection of 
Routes 118 and 242, take Route 118 north 
2.3 miles to where the main highway 
swings left and the road to South Rich- 
ford goes straight. Go .1 mile on South 
Richford Road. 

Comstock Bridge (1883), Montgomery Vil- 
lage. It crosses the deep Trout River, but 
we can't report on the fishing. Go halfway 
down Comstock Road, which connects 
with Route 118 near the green. The 
bridge is .2 mile from Route 118. 

Longley Bridge (1863), Montgomery. 
There's a nice pienie and swimming spot 
here. From the Montgomery town green, 
go 1.1 miles west on Route 118. The 
bridge is 100 feet from the highway on 
the left (south]. 

Hopkins Bridge (1875), Enosburg. A sign at 
one end reads: "Slow auto to 10 miles an 
hour Horses to walk per order select- 
men." From the Longley Bridge, go 1.4 
miles west on Route 118. The Hopkins 
Bridge will be in view close to Route 118 
on the left. 

Creamery Bridge (1883), Montgomery. This 
abandoned bridge, deteriorating in rural 
seclusion, is a haunting spot. It's also a 
bit tricky to find. Keep trying; it's really 
there. Off Route 118, take Town High¬ 
way 11 2.6 miles to an intersection and 
turn left on Creamery Bridge Road. The 
abandoned road deteriorates, and at about 
.7 mile there is a parking area. The bridge 
is a short walk down the road. ? 
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Restoration 


CLASSIC REPRODUGTIONS AND 

RESTORATIONS ON YOIJR SITE* 


THE 

Weather 


The Weather Hill Restoration Company , a nationally renowned preseruation firm, provides 
all consulting, design , building and restoration seruices . They also offer a large inventory 
of classic antiąue homes, bams and outbuildings. The cost is very competitive with new 
c ustom built houses. The craftsmanship is unmatched. Please cali for literaturę. 

(Charlotte) 802.425.2095 (Manchester) 802.362.0811 (Waitsfield) 802.496.2280 
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Vacation with Vermont's best 
and visit these fine Vermont 
attractions. See famous 
Vermont Products while 
they're being madę and 
rediscover your heritage 
through world-class muse- 
ums. Explore Vermont's 
spectacular 
countryside 
& experience 
its natural 
beauty. 
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Weekend Concerts 
October 4-20, 1996 

Program and ticket information: 802-257-4523 
The Brattleboro Musie Center 
15 Wal nut St, Brattleboro, VI 05301 
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See the Forest... 

for the natural beauty 
for the adventure 
for the wildlife 

We 'II show you the way... 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Forest Supervisors Office 
231 North Main Street 
Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 747-6700 

Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 
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JoHtt r T$to£Ce's 

y* ALL-TIMB * 

FAVORITES 

with pianist Beverly Gaylord 

“John Thade is great musie...another special treasure for the State!” 

VIRGINIA LANE, Editor, THE OUECHEE TIMES, OUECHEE, VT 

“Breathtaking...the best in American entertainment!” 

CHARLES J. JORDAN, Editor, NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE MAGAZINE, COLEBROOK NH 

“He might become a classic!” “Bravura...Thade is a winning presence with big pipes!” 

ED BARNA WILLIAM CRAIG 

THE RUTLAND HERALD, RUTLAND, VT VALLEY NEWS, WEST LEBANON, NH 

“There is nothing like the elear, strong voice of John Thade 
as he sends his terrific tenor to the heavens!” 

BETSEY H. BURNHAM, THE TRANSCRIPT, MORRISVILLE, VT 

“A thunder of talent. ..stunning!” 

SUSAN MORRISSEY 

VERMONT CATHOLIC TRIBUNE, BURLINGTON, VT 
Sat., Aug. 31 at 7:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist Church,Woodstock, VT 
Sat., Sept. 14 at 7:30 p.m. at the Congregational Church, Springfield, VT 
Sat., Sept. 21 at 7:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Universalist Society, Burlington, VT 
Fri., Sept. 27 at 7:30 p.m. at Stowe Community Church, Stowe, VT 
Sat., Oct. 5 at 7:30 p.m. at Smith Center for the Arts, Manchester, VT 
Sat., Oct. 19 at 8:00 p.m. at Lenox Town Hall, Lenox, MA 
Sat., Oct. 26 at 7:30 p.m. at West Village Meeting House, Brattleboro, VT 
Sat., Nov. 16 at 7:30 p.m. at North Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury, VT 


“Hauntingly beautiful...like a dream!” 

FRANK BEHRENS 

ENTERTAINMENT TIMES, KEENE, NH 


24 HOUR TOLL-FREE 
RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION 

1 - 800 - 559-7070 

Tickets: Adulłs $12, Seniors $9, 
Children & Students Free. 


PO BOX 429, 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 05819 



#12. The 103’-long Fisher Covered Railroad Bridge, built in 1908 in Wolcott, has this distinctive 
tyth, roof feature. A. Weathęrvane B. Model Locomotive C. Ventilator 
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ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES - 

PICK YOUR WAY THROUGH HISTORY! 

Visitors Center: Open daily 
May 1 - Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Video Displays Gifts • Free Admission 
Narrated Quarry Tour: 
June-mid-Oct. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-3:00 
50-acre, 500-ft-deep, active quarry 
Manufactuńng Dwision: 

Open Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30 year round 
See cutting, polishing, sculpting 
• Free Admission 

Exit 6,1-89 

Follow Signs to Visitors Center 
For morę information: 

Rock of Ages Tour 

P.O. Box 482 • Barre, Vermont 05641 
(802) 476-3119, ext. 202 
http://wwwrockofages.com 

Jiappy 50th, Vermont JjJe 
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200 Crafts and 
\Antiques Booths 


^UjaWAt Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiques and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Monogramming. 
Wrought Iron to the Kennedy Brothers 
Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie 
Syrup. A Ben & Jerry’s Scoop Shop and the 
OwFs Basket Deli are here for delightful snacks. 
Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (JustoffRt. 7) (802)877-2975 
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Santas 

/AND isa 


What Does Santa 
Do In The Fali? 

Come find out! This magical village 
is a day of family furt. Ride the train 
through Flapjack Junction. Browse 
the Christmas Tree Shoppe and much 
morę! Open daily 10 am - 5 pm 
through Dec. 24. Rte. 5, Putney, VT 
Exit4or5off 1-91. 800-726-8299 
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NATURE’S AMBER MAGIC 
MAPLE SUGARING 



presented by 


• Exhibits 

• Demonstrations 

• Slide Show 

• Syrup Samples 

• Unique Gift Shop 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 1615 Located on Rt. 7 

Rutland, VT 05701 in Pittsford, VT 

8:30-5:30pm daily North of Rutland 

Write for free catalog 
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.GARDENER’ 
DELIGHT 

700 Perennial Varieties 
130 Varieties of Herbs 
16 Greenhouses 

Antiąue Roses • Water Gardens 
Dwarf Conifers • English Troughs 

"THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
(2 miles south of the village) 
(802) 362-2610 
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ANTIQUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 

Vermont’s Shopping & Dining Attraction 


Quechee, Vermont 

1-800-438-5565 
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Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


Champlain 

Mili, 

Winooski 


Famous nationwide for 
linę corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Very Best From Yermont! 


YERMONT RAPTOR CENTER 


At VEQMONT ABTfTUTE Of NATUOAl SCENCE 

EXPERIENCE CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERSWITH 
BIRDS OF PREY 

EXPLORE NATURĘ 

- TRAILS 

- PICNIC AREA 

- EXHIBITS 

- DEMONSTRATIONS 


CHUBCH HU ROAD. WOOOSTOCX. VT 06091 80*467-2779 



THE GREEN MOU1MTATM FLYER 

Southern Yermont ’s scenie train ride 



Now Through Labor Day, Tuesday through 
Sunday. 

Fali Schedule: September 14 - October 20. 
(Daily) Fali Foliage Specials. 

Oct. 5,6, 12, 13, 19 & 20. 

Cali (802) 463-3069 or write: 

Green Mountain Railroad 
P.O. Box 498, 1 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, YT0Ś101 
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Middlebury College Center for the Arts 

Route 30 , Middlebury , Vermont 

Featuring the Museum of Art, a 400-seal recital hall, dance and studio 
theatres, and Rehearsals , our luncheon cafe. For information on our 
year-round art exhibition Schedule and academic year performance calendar, 
please cali the Center for the Arts (802) 388-6433. 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma 

• Worlds largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifaets. 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 

(802)447-1571 
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Moses Gallery 
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Re-enactors bring a taste of the 1860s to downtown St. Albans as the town remembers the Confederate attack ofl864. 
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Reliving the St. Albans Raid 

By Howard Coffin 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 


O n a fall day in 1864, a band of 
Confederate soldiers suddenly 
appeared on the main Street of 
the Franklin County town of St. Al¬ 
bans, 15 miles from the Canadian bor- 
der. They proceeded to rob the town's 
three banlcs at gunpoint and then, 
with their guns and those of the towns- 
people blazing, they galloped north to 
Canada with $208,000. 

The St. Albans Raid, the northern- 
most land action of the Civil War, was 
a Confederate success and nearly 
caused an international incident with 
Great Britain when some of the raiders 
were arrested by a Vermont posse on 
Her Majesty's soil. After a trial in 
Montreal, all of them went free and 
only about $80,000 of their loot was 
ever returned to Vermont. 

From the moment that Lieutenant 
Bennett H. Young stepped into the 
Street and declared: "I take possession 
of this town in the name of the Con¬ 
federate States of America," the raid 
has been the stuff of legends. Some of 
the pilfered dollars are said to be buried 
somewhere between St. Albans and 
the border. Young, the Confederate 
leader, was disinvited to St. Albans on 
the raid's 50th anniversary, though his 
daughter was warmly welcomed to the 
centennial celebration. And there's the 
story of the unfortunate Vermont 
farmer who happened to be riding his 
horse on the Sheldon Road that fateful 
October 19th. To what must have been 
his utter amazement, he was noisily 
overtaken by a cadre of Confederate 
cavalry. Suddenly the man was staring 
up the barrels of several Southern pis- 



tols and forced to surrender his prized 
horse to a raider in exchange for a 
stolen, broken-down nag. Shaken and 
angered, the Vermonter nevertheless 
must have been considerably relieved 
as he resumed his way, much morę 
slowly, but unharmed, toward Shel- 
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Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 
and Arlington 


Why drive any further for the 
beauty of Vermont? You’11 
find special shops and friendly 
merchants, clean, beautiful inns and 
motels, a wide variety of wonderful 
restaurants to choose from, a world class 
museum, many opportunities for outdoor 
reereation and the opportunity to take a 
step back in time in historie Old Benning¬ 
ton. Bennington and Arlington truły have 
something for everyone. Join us on 
your next trip to Yermont. 



The Scandinavian Country Shop 

Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museu m and historie Old Bennington 

<®> OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Barn 


& Country Bakę Shop 


Route 7 South • Bennington 
802*447*7780 


Apples, Cider Donuts, Seasonal Veggies, 
Fresh Cider, VT Syrup & Cheese, 
Baskets & Dried Flowers. 

Hard Cider & Wines 


Open Daily • Closed February 
Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 


Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 
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IN A DAY 


don. But, minutes later, shots rang out 
from the south. The posse, recognizing 
the horse as one just stolen from a St. 
Albans livery stable, assumed the man 
was a raider. He saved his life by flee- 
ing on foot through a fusillade of bul- 
lets and into an alder swamp. 

Such tales have been recalled for the 
past two autumns as St. Albans hosts 
Civil War Days, a remembrance of the 
raid that includes concerts, a paradę, 
and a Civil War encampment. Last 
year, cannons boomed and rifles 
cracked in Taylor Park as Civil War re- 
enactors in Confederate gray and 
Union blue did mock battle. Some 
6,000 people watched while old build- 
ings surrounding the downtown park, 
many of which borę witness to the 
raid, echoed with the raclcet. On the 
day of the actual attack, the Confeder- 
ates herded townspeople into Taylor 
Park while the banlcs were robbed, so 
this is historie ground. 

This September 19-21, St. Albans 
will again host Civil War Days, featur- 
ing an encampment of Civil War re- 
enactors and rifle and cannon demon- 
strations. Sometime in the next few 
years a re-enaetment of the raid may 
be staged, though it's a morę difficult 
undertaking than might be supposed. 
According to Warren Hamm and Don¬ 
ald Miner of the St. Albans Historical 
Society, it's not easy to find mounted 
re-enactors, especially those willing to 
gallop along paved streets and roads. 
But Hamm and Miner are determined 
that men in gray will once again ride 
the main Street, burst into local banks 
and ride north with locals in pursuit. 
Meanwhile, Civil War Days, spon- 
sored by the historical society, the St. 
Albans Historical Museum, the city 
and the local library, will go on be- 
cause, says Miner, "The Civil War is a 
part of our history that must not be 
forgotten. Yermont's role in the war 
was truły outstanding and our young 
people really have to learn of it." 

The Vermont Hemlocks, a company 
of Civil War re-enactors, will be back 
for Civil War Days again this fali. 
Sergeant Steve Wakefield of Danville 
sees a special significance in events 
staged where the Civil War actually 
happened. Wakefield and the Hem¬ 
locks also journey each year to Cedar 
Creek, Virginia, for a huge battle re-en- 
actment. "At Cedar Creek or St. Al¬ 


bans, I feel very much in tune with 
history," Wakefield says. "It's like 
walking the fields of Gettysburg." 

The St. Albans Raid was a Confeder¬ 
ate victory. Panic spread far along the 
border, three banks were robbed, the 
raiders escaped Yankee jails and a 
hangman's noose, and Southern 
morale received a much-needed boost. 
But October 19, 1864, was, in sum, a 
sad day for the Confederacy. Six hun- 
dred miles to the south, at the hour 
the raiders were entering the St. Al¬ 
bans banks, Dixie was not faring so 
well. Just north of Cedar Creek, Gen¬ 
eral Philip Sheridan was lining up a 
Union counterattack that would turn 
what was nearly a Confederate victory 
into a Union triumph. When that at¬ 
tack came, with Vermont infantry and 
cavalry in the vanguard, a stunning de- 
feat was inflicted on Jubal Early's 
Shenandoah Valley army, a defeat that 
sealed Abraham Lincoln^ re-election. 
Lincoln would, as he had promised, 
pursue the war to total victory. The 
taking of $208,000 from three Yer¬ 
mont banks by a handful of Confeder- 
ates was not about to change that. 

How to Co 

This year's Civil War Days events 
will be held September 19-21, mainly 
in Taylor Park in downtown St. Al¬ 
bans. Thursday, Civil War re-enactors 
will visit St. Albans area schools. Fri- 
day re-enactors will encamp at Taylor 
Park. Starting at 1 p.m. a narrator will 
describe the raid, and there will be 
tours of a house believed to have been 
a stop on the Underground Railroad 
and tours of the local museum that 
will include a visit with someone who 
talks and looks like Abraham Lincoln. 
These events run continuously 
through the afternoon. Friday night 
there will be folk musie and a barbe- 
cue in the park. Saturday's events in¬ 
clude a paradę (10:30 a.m.), farmers' 
market, wreath-laying ceremony, 
weapons demonstration, morę Civil 
War-era musie and a Bluegrass band. 

For information: Civil War Days, 
P.O. Box 722, St. Albans, YT 05478, 
tel. (802) 524-2444. c O* 


Howard Coffin is the author of Fuli Duty, 
a history of Vermont's participation in the 
Civil War. 
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Compiled by Judy Powell ^ndCAROLAN Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings toere compiled last summer, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Touńsm, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602 , tel. 1-800- VERMONT, or uisit local in¬ 
formation booths. To submit events, contact 
the Vermont Department ofTravel and 
Touńsm. For morę information about a par- 
ticular euent, cali thephone number in the 
euent listing. The area codę for all Vermont 
telephones is 802. 


S&ccicŁl 

Eucrrts 


SEPTEMBFR 


5-7: Montpelier Thrift Sale. Thurs. 4 p.m.; 
Fri., Sat. 9 a.m., Trinity United Meth. 
Church. 229-9158. 

7: No. Pomfret Fali Fair. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. 457-1014. 

8: Heirloom Vegetables & Saving Seed, 

workshop. 2 p.m., The Good 
Seed, E. Calais. 456-1009. 

13-14: Weathersfield Fali Frip- 
pery. Rummage sale, baked 
goods, arts & crafts, morę. 9 
a.m., Comm. Church. 263-9462. 

13- 15: Bennington Antiąue & 

Classic Car Show & Swap 
Meet. 8 a.m., Willow Park. 447- 
3311. Windsor Fest. Fri., Sat. 9 
a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., downtown. 

674-5597. 

14: Burlington Intervale Or¬ 
ganie Food & Garden Fest. 

Hayrides, musie, morę. 10 a.m. 

660-3500. Glory Days of the 
Railroad Fest. 10 a.m., White 
River Jct. 295-6200. (see page 
14) N. Pomfret Fali Fair. 9 
a.m., Cong. Church. 457-1014. 

14- 15: Sugarbush Resort Brew- 
ers Fest. 496-3409. 

15: Pomona Grange Bazaar. 9:30 
a.m., on the common, Newfane. 
254-8182. Cover Crops, work¬ 
shop. 2 p.m., Lewis Creek Farm, 
Starksboro. 453-4591. 

20-21: St. Albans Civil War Days. 

Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat. 8 a.m., Taylor 
Park. 524-2444. (see page 132) 

20-22: Burlington Marketfest. 

Fri., Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., 

Church St. Marketplace. 863- 
1648. Stowe British Invasion. 

British cars, morę. 9 a.m., 

Bouchard Farm & Ye Olde Eng- 
land Inn. 253-7558. Mapie Val- 


ley Grange Country Fair. So. Walling- 
ford. 446-2274. 

21: Stowe Apple Fest. 10 a.m., St. John’s 
Church. 253-7578. 

21-23: Island Pond Fali Fest. 8 a.m. 723- 
4318. 

22: Green Mtn. Audubon Auction. Preview 
11 a.m.; auction 11:30 a.m., Naturę Ctr., 
Richmond-Huntington Rd. 482-4612. Vt. 
Antiąuarian Booksellers Book Fair. 9:30 
a.m., Equinox Hotel, Manchester. 463- 
9395. Save the Greyhound Dogs. 11 a.m., 
Brattleboro common. 879-8838. 

27- 29: Brattleboro Apple Days Fest. Craft 
fair, apple picking, morę. Various loca- 
tions. 254-4565. 

28: E. Burkę Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. 467-3165 Rutland Railroadiana 
& Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m., Vt. 

State Fairgrounds. 893-4157. Waterbury 
Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. Church. 
244-8089. Pittsfield Civic Club Bazaar. 9 
a.m., on the green & town hall. 746-8095. 
Orchard Reclamation, workshop. 2 p.m., 
Shelburne Orchards. 985-2753 Welsh 
Fleritage Banquet. 6 p.m., Green Mtn. 
College, Poultney. 287-8310. 

28- 29: St. Johnsbury Lions Club Fest. 


Food, crafts, morę. 9 a.m., Farmer’s 
Daughter Gift Barn. 748-3994. AARPlefest. 
9 a.m., Elks, Bennington. 447-1619. Leaf 
Peeper Fly-In. Pancake breakfast & old & 
unique aireraft, 8 a.m., Rutland State Air- 
port. 234-9115. 

29. No. Danville Lamplight Service and 
Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
748-9131 Old Fogeys’ Horse Show. 8:30 
a.m., Mid State Riding Club, Randolph. 
728-4455. 

29-Oct. 6: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. Marshfield, Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Barnet, Groton, and St. Johns¬ 
bury. 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


5: Barre City Fair. Coffee 9 a.m.; lunch 
11:30 a.m.; dinner 6 p.m., Univ. Church. 
479-0114 Poultney Chili Cookoff. 8:30 
a.m., Main St. 287-2010. Brandon Harvest 
Fest. 10 a.m., Central Park. 247-6401. Put- 
ney Medieval Fair. 10 a.m., Grammar Sch. 
387-5364. Quechęe Angel Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Comm. Church. 295-7941. Water¬ 
bury Country Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

The White Church. 244-6995. Barre City 
Fair. 9 a.m.; lunch 11:30 a.m.; 
dinner 6 p.m., Univ. Church. 
479-0114. Shelburne Octo- 
‘Bear’ Fest. Noon, Vt. Teddy 
Bear Factory. 985-3001. New- 
bury Fali Fest. 9:30 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 866-5504. 

5-6: Killington Sheep & Wool 
Fest. 9 a.m., Snowshed base 
lodge. 457-2049- So. Hero Ap- 
plefest & Craft Show. 10 
a.m., South St. 372-5566. 
Chester Fali Foliage Fair. 9 
a.m., on the green & Main St. 
875-3267 Killington Octo- 
berFest. Killington Resort. 
422-6200. Newfane Heritage 
Fest. 10 a.m., on the common. 
365-7855. 

5- 6, 12-13, 19-20: Christmas 
Tree Tag Weekends. Tag a 

tree to be cut in Dec. Cider, 
llamas, hiking trails, morę. 
Noon-4 p.m., Elysian Hills 
Tree Farm, Dummerston. 257- 
0233. 

6: Middletown Springs Apple 
Fest. 1 p.m., on the green. 
235-2144. 

6- 12: Camp Gone to the Dogs. 
3 Putney. 387-5673. 

E 10-12: Bennington Antiąue 
h Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 2nd 
* Cong. Church. 442-2559. 

£ 12: Putney Harvest Fest. 10 

a.m., Putney Sch. 387-6273. 
Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 



The colors of the season fali on carefully 
placed stones in Townshend. 
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AUTUMN EYENTS 


a.m., Comm. Church. 244-8089. Brattle- 
boro BBQ, Bakę Sale & Rummage Sale. 

9 a.m., lst Cong. Church. 257-1127. 

12-13 Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 10 a.m., 

H.S. 253-9875. Woodstock Apples & 
Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Bailey’s Meadow. 
457-1825. Springfield Apple Fest. & 

Craft Show. 10 a.m., Riverside Middle Sch. 
885-2779. 

12-14: Townshend Scenie Helicopter 
Rides. 10 a.m., Rte. 30. 365-7155. Bethel 
Forward Fest. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 

10 a.m. 234-5562. 

13: Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Sale. 10:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. 254-9158. Old-Time 
Cider Pressing Party. 2 p.m., Justin Smith 
Morrill Homestead, Strafford. 828-3051. 
Pownal Pie Fest. 1 p.m., Comm. Church. 
447-3311. 

19: Hospice Auction. 5:30 p.m., Nolin-Mur- 
ray Ctr., Springfield. 886-2525. Fali Foliage 
Fooleries Leaf Show. Giant leaf-costumed 
dancers. 2 p.m., Park McCullough House, 

N. Bennington. 442-5441. Woodstock 
Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1- 
3:30 p.m., Masonie Tempie. 457-2864. 
Bradford Bazaar. 9 a.m.; lunch 11:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. 222-4418. Springfield 
Rotary Penny Sale. 7 p.m., Riverside Mid¬ 
dle Sch. 885-3819 Townshend Pumpkin 
Fest. & Craft Show. 11 a.m., on the com- 
mon. 365-7793 Homemakers Craft 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., Barre Civic Ctr. 229-4351. 
St. Johnsbury Country Collection. 
Bazaar, breakfast, lunch. 9 a.m., Meth. 
Church. 748-2895. 

25-27: Norwich Nearly New Sale. Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Trący Hall. 
649-3261 Magie of Baking Bread Week¬ 
end. Fee. Essex. 223-9278. 

26: Dorset Rummage Sale. 10 a.m., Church 
St. 867-2260. Montpelier Bazaar, Food, & 
Arts Fair. 9 a.m., Trinity United Meth. 
Church. 229-9158. 


NOYEMBER 


1-3: Herbal Christmas Dreams. A weekend 
of workshops, food & morę. Blueberry Hill 
Inn, Goshen. Reservations 247-6735. 

2: Proctor Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m., Union 
Church. 459-3429. A Touch of Christmas 
Bazaar. 7:30 a.m., United Meth. Church, 
White River Jct. 295-2697. Barre City 
Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Elem. & Mid. Sch. 
476-8108. 

9: Chester Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Bap- 
tist Church. 875-2717. Williston Christ¬ 
mas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Fed. Church. 862- 
7400. Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. Rutland 
Holiday Fair. 9 a.m., Holiday Inn. 287- 
2460. Newfane Ladies Aid Sale. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 365-4651. 

9-17 Yuletide at the Tudor. House tours & 
boutiąue. Brattleboro. 257-8238. 

15-17: Choeolate Lovers’ Dessert Week¬ 
end. Hands-on classes, demonstrations, 
morę. New England Culinary Institute, Es- 
sex. Fee. 223-9278. 

16: Post Mills Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 333-9803 So. Royalton 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., church on the green. 763- 
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7730. 

24: Woodstock Inn Food & Craft Fair. 10 

a.m. 457-6628. 

29-30: Poultney Christmas Fair. 10 a.m . 
H.S. 287-2460. Stratton Mtn. Ski & Board 
Sale. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m., Stratton Mtn. 
Resort. 297-1886. Weston Christmas 
Bazaar. 10 a.m. 824-6521. 

30: Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m.. 
lst Cong. Church. 257-1127. 


Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Bridport Pancake Breakfast. <8 a.m.- 
noon, on the green. 758-2372. 

7: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. E. Bethel 
Harvest Supper & Talent Show. Supper 
5 p.m.; show 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 763- 
7093. 

14: Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8605. Waterbury 
Ctr. Fair & Chicken Pie Supper. 4 p.m., 
Grange Hall. 244-7431. 

17: Weybridge Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 545-2474. 
21: Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner. 5, 

6:30 p.m., Trinity United Meth. Church. 
229-9158. 

27: Marshfield Church Supper. 5, 7 p.m., 
Christ Covenant Church. 563-2827. 

28. Bradford Old Fashioned Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6 p.m., Cong. Church. 222- 
4418. E. Poultney Chicken & Biscuit 
Dinner. 5 p.m., United Baptist Church. 
287-5811 Newark Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Fire Dept. 467-3122. Marshfield 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:15 p.m., United 
Church. 426-3375. So. Londonderry 
Baked Beans & Ham Supper. S:30 p.m., 
First Baptist Church. 824-3165. 


OCTOBER 


2: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 
5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. Reser- 
vations reąuired. 434-2516. 

3: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6, 7 p.m., Comm. Church. 244-7221. 

4: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
West Hill Meth. Church. 685-4649. Proctor 
Turkey Dinner. 5 p.m., Union Church. 
459-2851. 

5: Pomfret Harvest Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., 
town hall. 457-1267. Wells Harvest Feast. 
5 p.m., Woodman Hall. 645-0216. 
Cavendish Fali Foliage Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. So. Hero 
Roast Beef Dinner. 4:30 p.m., Cong 
Church. 372-5241 Bennington Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5:15, 6:45 p.m., St. Peters 
Church. 442-2911 Chester Harvest Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m.. First Baptist Church. 875-2717. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner. 5, 6:30 
p.m., Trinity United Meth. Church. 229- 
9158 Dummerston Lasagna Dinner. 5 
p.m., Evening Star Grange. 257-4857. Shel- 
burne Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30 p.m.. 


Meth. Church. 985-3981 Waitsfield 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 30, 6:30 p.m Ma¬ 
sonie Dining Room. 496-3854. 

6: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Town 
Hall. 767-3651. 

12: Post Mills Harvest Supper. 5:30 p.m . 
Cong. Church. 333-9803 Newfane Ham & 
Turkey Dinner. 4:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Reservations. 365-7232. Chelsea Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:30 p.m., United 
Church. 685-4860. Fair Haven Harvest 
Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265- 
8605. Manchester Leaf Peepers’ Supper. 
5:30 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 362-2709. 
Shaftsbury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 
5:45, 7 p.m., First United Meth. Church. 
442-2879. W. Newbury Turkey Supper. 

5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m., W. Newbury Hall. 429- 
2205. Charlotte Chicken Pie Supper & 
Silent Auction. 5, 6:30 p.m., Central Sch. 
425-3170 Hartland Country Crafts 
Bazaar & Roast Beef Supper. 1 p.m., 
Brick Church. 436-2053. Pittsford Coun¬ 
try Breakfast & Pie Sale. 7 a.m., Cong 
Church. 483-6396. No. Hero Roast Beef 
Dinner. 4:30 p.m., Town Hall. 928-4165. 
13: Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. 11 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine. 928-3362. 

19: Guilford Roast Pork Supper. 5, 6, 7 
p.m., Fire Dept. 257-7306. E. Barnard 
Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m.. Comm. Hall. 
763-7074 Williston Chicken Pie Supper. 
5, 6, 7 p.m., Fed. Church. 862-7400. 

33 Montpelier Lasagna Luncheon & Mini 
Bazaar. 11:30 a.m., Trinity United Meth. 
Church. 229-9158. 


NOYEMBER 


3: New Haven Turkey Buffet. 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 453-3292. 
9: Chelsea Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m., 
United Church. 685-4657. 

16: Guilford Roast Beef Supper. 5, 6:15 
p.m., Fire Dept. 254-9557. Hancock 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Town Hall. 
767-3651 Waterbury Ctr. Hunter/Com- 
munity Breakfast. 5 a.m., Fire Dept. 244- 
8089. 

21: Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m.. 

United Meth. Church. 684-3666. 

23: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m.. 
Cong. Church. 222-4418. 


Arts & 
lYliif-iic 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


8; 20: Rochester Chamber Musie Concert 
Series. 3 p.m., Fed. Church. 767-9008. 

8, 29; Oct. 27: Capitol Chamber Artists Vi- 
ennese Spectacular, concerts. 2 p.m., 
Comm. Hall, Benson. 537-3151. 

12-14, 19-21: Isaac Newton Sucked His 
Thumb . a musical comedy. 8 p.m., Peo- 
ples Academy, Morrisville. 888-3863. 

14: Richie Havens, concert. 7 & 9 p.m.. 
Briggs Opera House, White River Jct. 295- 
5432. 





















14-15: Northern Lights Quilt Guild Show. 

Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Marion Cross 
Sch., Norwich. (603) 675-2030. Benning- 
ton Quiltfest. 10 a.m., Mt. Anthony Union 
H.S. 442-9236. Bennington Arts & Crafts. 
9 a.m., Veterans Mem. Dr. 442-9458. 

21 Good Neighbors Club Craft Show. 10 
a.m., Town Hall, Worcester. 229-9606. 
Glenn Miller Orchestra. Big band musie. 
8 p.m., Barre Opera House. 229-2787. 

21-Oct. 20: Stratton Arts Fest. Juried exhibi- 
tion featuring 200 Vt. artists. 10 a.m., base 
lodge. 297-3265. 

26- Oct. 13: Twelfth Night , play. Wed.-Sat. 8 
p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m., City Hall Aud. Arts Ctr., 
Montpelier. 229-0492. 

27- 28: Barre Old-Time Fiddlers & Step- 
dancers. Musie & contests. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 
noon, Municipal Aud. 879-1536. 

28: Ladies Barbershop Musical. Chorus, 
ąuartettes. 7:30 p.m., Barre City Opera 
House. 223-6436. Newport Quiltfest. 10 
a.m., Municipal Bldg. 334-7298. 

28- 29: Rivermill Fest. of the Arts. 10 a.m., 
Bridgewater. 295-1550. 

28-Oct. 4: Quilts by Elaine, exhibit. 10 a.m., 
Main St., Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 


OCTOBER 


1: Musical Tuesday. Jazz. 8 p.m., City Hall 
Aud. Arts Ctr., Montpelier. 229-0492. 

3- 6: Weston Antiques Show. Thurs. 5 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. 824-4186. 

4- 5: Fali Foliage Frolic. Western-style 
sąuare dancing. Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat. noon, 
Barre Town Elem. Sch. 479-0334. 

4-6: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Sunrise 
Mtn. Lodge. 422-3783. 

4-20: N.E. Bach Festival. Marlboro & Brattle- 
boro. 257-4523. 

4- 26: Juderine Cali for times. Tues.-Sun., 
Bennington Ctr. for the Arts. 442-0564. 

5: Poultney Craft Extravaganza. 9 a.m., 
Green Mtn. College. 287-2460. Poultney 
Fine Art Show. 10 a.m., Depot Park. 287- 
9279. Bennington Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Veterans Mem. Dr. 447-7317. Harvest 
Moon Bali. Big band musie. 8 p.m., Wa- 
terbury Armory. 244-8806. 

5- 6: Foliage Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Quechee 
Gorge Village. 295-1550. Newfane Art 
Show. 10 a.m., Union Hall. 365-4309- 
Bromley Mtn. Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., 
Manchester. 457-3437. Hardwick Foliage 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 472-5906. 

5-13 Brownsville Art Show. 11 a.m., 
Grange Hall. 484-5018. 

8: Nisht Gerferlach Klezmer Band. 8 p.m., 
City Hall Aud. Arts Ctr., Montpelier. 229- 
0492. 

11- 13: Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 10 a.m. 
253-7321 Weston Craft Show. Fri. noon; 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. 824-3576. 

12: Tartan Bali. 5:30 p.m. Burlington. 563- 
2635. 

12- 13: Champlain Valley Quilters Quilt 
Show. Contois Aud., City Hall, Burlington. 
863-2160. Stowe Village Craft Fair. Elem. 
Sch. 253-4154. Jay Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Base Lodge. 988-2611. Fali Foliage An¬ 
tiąues Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Champlain 
Yalley Fairgrounds, Essex Jct. 863-3489. 
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Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga, an affordable, new community for 
adults with active lifestyles. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Open Mon.-Fri. 9-5; Sat.-Sun. 12-5. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 


For a Lesson in History, Look Up. 


Retire in the Adirondacks! 


1 1 soars, 306 feet above the 
ąuiet streets of Old Bennington. 
From the observatory, you can see 
the rolling hills of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Vermont. But 
history rests directly at the feet of 
the Bennington Battle Monument. 

Here, the Americans turned 
the tide of the Revolution in 1777 
with their stunning victory over 
the Hessians. The site com- 
memorates that event with this 
towering structure, along with 
several other monuments. It will 
take you back — and give you a 
whole new view on history. 


#13. The Horse Ferry is one of five _ 


. in Lakę Champlain. A. Under- 


water Historic Preserves B. Private Charier Cruises C. Diesel Powered Ferries 

Circle Reader Service Number 210 


For a guide to historic sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, 
cali i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 619 
http:// www.travel-vermont.com 


YERMONT 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
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ISFGoodrich 

Aerospace 

Aircraft Integrated Systems 

• In Vermont sińce 1941 

• Supporting education for Vermont’s youth 

• Serving worldwide markets in aerospace technology 


Yergennes, VT 



Incomparable Elegance 
Sensational Yalues 



The finest bed, bath, and table linens in the world — 
sold through such Stores and catalogues as Neiman-Marcus , 
Bergdorfsy and Gamet Hill y and appearing regularly in the pages of 
Metropolitan Home and Architectural Digest magazines—are now offered at 
greatly reduced prices at our one and only Outlet Storę. Please stop by for a visit. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Mail • West Lebanon, New Hampshire 03784 • 603.298.8656 
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BPW Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Veteran's Mem. 
Dr., Bennington. 447-7317. 

16: Toulouse Chamber Orchestra. 8 p.m., 
UVM Recital Hall, Burlington. 656-4455. 
17-19: Fcilsettos. Tony-winning musical. 8 
p.m.; Sat. matinee 3 p.m. Weston Play- 
house. 824-5288. 

18: The Persuasions, concert. 8 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 229-2787. 

19: Brandon Craft Show. 10 a.m., Central 
Park. 247-6401. 

25: Poultney Art Show & Sale. 10 a.m . De¬ 
pot Park. 287-4336. The Roches, concert. 
7 p.m., Briggs Opera House, White River 
Jct. 295-5432. 

25-27: Essex Craft Show. 300+ exhibitors. 
Fri. noon; Sat., Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds. 878-4786. 

NOVEMBER 

2: Sto we Rescue Squad Barn Dance & Raf- 
fle. 8 p.m., Percy’s Garage. 253-9060. 
Bluegrass & Ole Time Country Musie. 7 

p.m., Weston Playhouse. 824-6674. Bela 

Fleck & the Flecktones. New-age jazz 
trio. 8 p.m., City Hall Art Ctr., Montpelier. 
229-2787. 

6-9, 14-17: Tartuffe , play. 8 p.m.. Royall 
Tyler Theatre, UVM, Burlington. 656-2094. 
8 : String Quartet Concert. 8 p.m., UVM 
Recital Hall, Burlington. 656-4455. 

16: Brattleboro Women’s Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., H.S. & Mid. Sch. 258-5185. 

21- 24: Holiday Craft Show. 10 a.m., Shera- 
ton Conf. Ctr., So. Burlington. 223-2636. 

22- 23: Festival of Trees. Miller Art Ctr., 
Springfield. 885-2594. 

24: Bach Wind Philharmonic. 3 p.m., UVM 
Recital Hall, Burlington. 656-4455. 

29: Growing Up on the Prairie, musical. 3 
& 7 p.m., Barre Opera House. 229-2787. 
29-30; Dec. 1: Killington Thanksgiving 
Weekend Craft Show. 10 a.m., Cortina 
Inn. 422-3783. 

30: Dorset Arts & Crafts Fair. 9 a.m., Eleni. 
Sch. 867-2450. 


O n t cM o o r.s 

(See also Through the Season) 
SEPTEMBER 

7: Mapie Leaf Half Marathon and Team 
Relay. Noon; registration 8:30-11 a.m., 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester. 824-4508. 

7-8: Tri-Lakes Fishing Derby. Willoughby, 
Crystal & Shadow lakes. 525-3133. 

9-12: N.E. Pro Am Golf Tourn. Quechee 
Golf Club. 295-9356. 

13-15: Earth Journey Vermont. Swimming, 
canoeing, biking, running. 6 a.m., Middle- 
bury. 388-6888. 

21: E. Burkę Volksmarch. Non-competitive 
10-K walking event. 626-5230. Randolph 
Golf Classic. Montague Golf Club. 728- 
9027. West Haven Public Field Day. The 

Naturę Conservancy. 229-4425. 

28: Fali Duathlon. Kun 1 mi., bike 21 mi., 
run 5.7 mi. 9 a.m., Vt. Sun Sports & Fit- 
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ness, Middlebury. 388-6888. Stowe Bike 
Club International & Metric Century 
Ride. 229-0192. 

29: Bromley Foliage Classic. 5-K foot race. 
10 a.m., Manchester. 824-4508. 


OCTOBER 


6: Mountain Bike & Run Race. 50 mi. 5:45 
a.m., Ascutney Mtn., Brownsville. 484- 
3525. Knobby Rock. Mountain bike race. 

3 p.m., Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 

13 Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10-K, 
20-K, 30-K. 10 a.m. (800) 729-7751 Ripton 
Ridgc Run. 5-K & 10-K races. 1 p.m.; 
noon registration. Elem. Sch. 388-2208. 


T/i ro uff J* t/ie 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Sept. 10-Oct. 19: Foliage Art Celeb. 

• Nov. 20-Dec. 31: Holiday Art Show. 

Bennington Museum. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 447- 
1571. 

• Sept. 21: Apple & Harvest Fest. Noon, Pe¬ 
ter Matteson Tavern, Shaftsbury. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 22: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 5: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 13: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 27: A Family Halloween. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Autumn Activity Weekend. 
Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

775-0356. 

• Sept. 13-Oct. 20: 35th Annual Members’ 
Exhibition. 

• Oct. 12-13: 35th Annual Art in the Park Fali 
Fest. 

• Oct. 25-Nov. 24: Extreme Value Exhibition. 

• Nov. 29-Jan. 5: Toys Exhibition. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. 728-9133. 

• Sept. 1: New World Fest. Celtic & French 
Canadian musie & dance, morę, noon. 

• Sept. 6-29: Art of the ’90s, exhibit, 11 a.m. 

• Oct. 4: Roomful of Blues, concert, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 4-27: Sculpture/Photography Invita- 
tional, exhibit, 11 a.m. 

• Oct. 12: Alexander & Alex Slobodyanik, pi- 
anists in concert, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 13: Heicli , play performed by Theater- 
works USA, 2 p.m. 

• Oct. 19: Northcountry Chordsmen, barber- 
shop concert, 7:30 p.m. 

Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington. 865- 
4556. 

• Oct. 19: Heritage Fair, noon. 

• Oct. 25-26: Haunted Homestead, 6:30 p.m. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Sept. 21: Fest. of Traditional Crafts, 10 a.m. 
Harvest Dinner, 4:30 p.m. Family Concert, 
7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 22: Vt. Country House Tour, 11 a.m. 

• Sept. 27: Patagonia, Argentina, and the 
Fairbanks Museum. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 


“One ofYermonTs Top Ten Events!" 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra 


M/ct: i.\ Vi:r»o.M 
Ą‘li sk Ffii ny /i 



ATAMIAN 


Mo/ /r i & Mor i: 

September 19 through 29 

St. Albans (19), St. Johnsbury (20), Newport (21), 
Woodstock (25), Barre (26), Johnson (27), 
Springfield (28), Manchester (29) 

KATE TAMARKIN, Conductor 
DICKRAN ATAMIAN, Pianist 

ELGAR Serenade in e minor 
MOZART Piano Concerto No. 12, K. 414 
SHAWN World Premiere Commission 
GRIEG Holberg Suitę 



LAREDO & ROBINSON 


I if i:i;o & P obiv>o.v 

October 3, 4, 5 

Burlington, Rutland and Brattleboro 

JAIME LAREDO, Conductor and Violinist 
SHARON ROBINSON, Cellist 

GEORGE WALKER Lyric for String Orchestra 
BACH Violin Concerto in g minor 
TCHAIKOVSKY Andante Cantabile 
HAYDN Cello Concerto in C Major 
VIVALDI Concerto for Violin and Cello 
HAYDN Symphony No. 43, “Mercury” 


3 „ CHARGE Y0UR TICKETS: 1-800-VS0-9293 


Please cali the VSO for tickets, locations and directions. 
Dates, programs and artists subject to change. 
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“END OF SEASON SAVINGS” 

On New & Early '97 Nautique Orders 
SKI SHOP — UP TO 50% OFF! 


ADIRONDACK MARINĘ 

3226 Lakę Shore Drive (Rt. 9N) 

Lakę George, NY 12845 • (518) 668-2658 
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Fine American Lighting 
Real American Value From 
by Hanunerworks 

Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy the 
beauty and ąuality of our Colo- 
nial lighting in your home. 

Lighting by Hanunerworks 

($5 for 2-color catalog) 

6 Freemont Street, Dept. VL, 

Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
118 Main Street. Dept VL, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
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Tue.-Fri. noon-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m.; 
closed Mon. 656-0750. 

• Sept. 22-Dec. 22: An Ocean Apart. Contem- 
porary Vietnamese art. 

• Oct. 12: Vt. Jazz Ensemble 65th Birthday. 

• Oct. 26: Heirloom Appraisal Day, 10 a.m. 

• Nov. 2: Community Family Day, 11 a.m. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Oct. 6 : Vt. Youth Orchestra Fali Concert, 3 
p.m. 658-3199. 

• Oct. 18-19: VSO’s Lane Opera Gala, 8 p.m. 
656-4455. 

• Oct. 26: The Roches, concert, 8 p.m. 656- 
4455. 

• Nov. 30-Dec. 1 : The Nutcracker. Sat. 3 & 
7:30 p.m.; Sun. 1 p.m. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Center, Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

• Sept. 1 : New Bremen Town Musicians, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 14: Art in the Round Barn. 

• Oct. 13: An Evening with Elisabeth von 
Trapp & Charles Eller, 7:30 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sat. 
noon- 5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 7-8: For Art’s Sake & A Taste of 
Stowe. 10 a.m., Jackson Ice Arena. 

• Sept. 21-Nov. 19: The Spirit & Essence of 
the Vt. Landscape. 

• Nov. 29-Jan. 5: Festival of Christmas Trees. 
Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 1 : Polo. 

• Sept. 21: Foliage Antiąues Fest. 

• Oct. 4-6: Foliage Craft Show. 

• Oct. 12-13: Farm & Food Fair. 

• Nov. 1-3: Dried Flower Show & Boutiąue. 
Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. 457-320 6 . 

• Sept. 18-Oct. 31: Vermont Rainbow, ex- 
hibit. 

• Nov. 28-Jan. 15: Ali Creatures Great & 

Smali, exhibit. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 
House. 8 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. 888 - 
4507. 

• Oct. 3-6, 10-13: The Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 1 - 3 , 7-9: Arsenie and Old Lace. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

443-6433, and Museum of Art. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 388- 
3711. 

• Sept. 21: Tribute to French Film, Dana 
Aud., 4 p.m. Also, Wild Reeds, Dana Aud., 
7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 28: Chamber Musie Society of Lincoln 
Ctr., Concert Hall, 8 p.m. Also, Kicking & 
Screaming, Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 3: Fellini s Artistic Origins, Twilight 
Lecture Hall, 4:20 p.m. 

• Oct. 4-5: Diavolo Dance Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 5: The Postman, Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 
p.m. 

• Oct. 6 : Lia Kahler, mezzo-soprano & 

Emory Fanning, piano, Concert Hall, 3 
p.m. 

• Oct. 12: St. Pauls Knightsbridge Choir. 
Concert Hall, 8 p.m. Also, Georgia , Dana 
Aud., 4 & 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 24-26: Faculty production directed by 
Richard Romagnoli, Studio Theatre. 

• Oct. 26: Nathaniel E. Kachadorian Memor¬ 
iał Concert, Concert Hall, 8 p.m. Also, A 
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Brief History ofTime , Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 
p.m. 

• Nov. 2: The Killer, Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 
p.m. 

• Nov. 9: Carrington, Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 
p.m. 

• Nov. 16: Advanced student voice recital, 
Concert Hall, 8 p.m. Also, The Bitter Tears 
ofPetra Von Kant , Dana Aud., 4 & 7:30 
p.m. 

• Nov. 17: The Vermont Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, Concert Hall, 3 p.m. 

• Nov. 21-23: Faculty production directed by 
Douglas Sprigg, Studio Theatre. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
649-2200. 

• Sept. 7-Oct. 9: Dinosaurs Alive, exhibit. 

• Sept. 17 & 21: Mushrooms for the Shaman, 
Scientist, Gardener, and Gourmet. 

• Oct. 13: Naturę of the Fali, 10 a.m. 

• Nov.l5-Dec. 15: Vermont Life Magazine ? s 
50th Anniversary Photo Exhibit. 

Mount Snów Resort, West Dover. (800) 
245-7669. 

• Sept. 7-8: Wildemess Overnight Weekend. 

• Sept. 14-15: Inn to Inn tour. 

• Oct. 12-13: Harvest Craft Show. 

• Nov. 30-Dec. 24: Nights Before Christmas. 
Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 21: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 22: Fine Winę & Food Fest., 1 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. 19: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, art show & sale. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Cali for 
special exhibits through Oct. 20. 985-3346. 

• Oct. 1-20: Apple Days, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Tues.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362- 
1405. 

• Sept. 21-Oct. 20: National Fali Exhibition. 
Includes Yennont Life Magazine’s 50th An- 
niversary Photo Exhibit. 

John Thade’s Broadway All-Time Fa- 
vorites. Concerts. 7:30 p.m. (800) 559- 
7070. 

• Sept. 14: Springfield Cong. Church. 

• Sept. 21: First Unitarian Universalist Soci¬ 
ety, Burlington. 

• Sept. 27: Stowe Community Church. 

• Oct. 5: Smith Ctr. for the Arts, Manchester. 

• Oct. 26: West Village Meeting House, Brat- 
tleboro. 

• Nov. 16: No. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 
Vermont Clay Studio, Montpelier. Mon.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 223- 
4220. 

• Oct. 1-31: The Figurę in Clay, exhibit. 
Opening reception Oct. 4, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 3; Keep-the-Plate Dinner. Door prizes, 
musie, morę. You keep the hand-crafted 
piąte you choose to eat from. Tickets sold 
in advance. 

• Nov. 1-30: The Great Bowl Show, exhibit. 
Opening reception Nov. 8, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779. 

• Sept. 7: Foraging for the Wild Vt. Mush- 
room, 10 a.m. 

• Sept. 13: Monarch Butterfly Travelogue, 7 
p.m. 

• Sept. 20: Naturę Buddies: Happy Hoppers. 
9:30 a.m., Montpelier. 

• Sept. 21, 28: The Colors of the Sky: Naturę 


Art for Young People. 1 p.m., Woodstock; 
Montpelier on the 28th. 

• Sept. 28: Raptor Flight: The Mechanics, 
Reasons, and Splendor, 4 p.m. 

• Sept. 28-Oct. U: 17th Annual Wildlife Art 
Exhibition & Sale, 10 a.m., Suicide Six. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. 8 
p.m. (800) 639-9097. 

• Oct. 25: The Los Angeles Piano Quartet, 
lst Cong. Church, Burlington. 

• Nov. 22: The Arden Trio, lst Cong. 

Church, Burlington. 

Vermont State Craft Center. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury. 388-3177. 

• Sept. 14-Oct. 31: Ancient Origins, exhibit. 
Frog Hollow at the Equinox, Manchester. 
362-3321. 

• Sept. 20-Oct. 27: Uncommon Threads II, 
exhibit. Frog Hollow on the Marketplace, 
Burlington. 863-6458. 

• Sept. 20-Nov. 3: In the Adirondack & Rus- 
tic Tradition, exhibit. 

• Sept. 28-29: Adirondack Guide Boat Bu i kl¬ 
ing, demonstration. 

• Oct. 12-14: Rustic Furniture, class. 

• Oct. 19-20: Working With Birch Bark. class. 

• Nov. 15-Feb. 15: Quilting exhibit. Windsor. 
674-6729. 

Vermont State House, Montpelier. Mon.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
828-2228. 

• Thru Sept. 15: Vermont Life Magazines 
50th Anniversary Photo Exhibit. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
Burlington. 8 p.m. 864-5741. 

• Sept. 19: St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, St. 
Albans. 

• Sept. 20: North Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Sept. 21: North Co. Union H.S., Newport. 

• Sept. 25: Woodstock Town Hall. 

• Sept. 26: Barre Opera House. 

• Sept. 27: Dibden Aud., Johnson. 

• Sept. 28: Smith Center, Manchester. 

• Oct. 4: Grace Church. Rutland. 

• Oct. 5: St. Michael s Catholic Church, Brat- 
tleboro. 

West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibition 
and Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 874-4504. 

• Sept. 28-29; Bandstand Park, Ludlow. 

• Oct. 5-6: Proctor Marble Museum. 

• Oct. 19-20: Village Green, Townshend. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery 7 , Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Thru-Dec. 20: Spirit of the Voyage: paint- 
ings by Janet Fredricks. On Seeing Musie: 
visual & musical show by Barbara Scotch. 


Fciirs & 

Champlain Valley 7 Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 24- 
Sept. 2. 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 2. 257-7306. 

Peru Fair. Sept. 28. 824-3703. 

Sheffield Field Day\ Sept. 2. 626-8862 
Tunbridge World s Fair. Sept. 12-15. 889- 
3704. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 31-Sept. 7. 775- 
5200. 

Vt. State Grange Fair, Brookfield. Sept. 27- 
29. 439-5359. 








Green Mountain 

TRĄDER 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VI' 03491-0283; or cali 802-877-2262 
Closing Dates: Winter Issue: September 15 Spring Issue: December 7 


Antiques 


ANTIQUE SCANDINAV1AN stripped pine armoires 
(always 50 in stock), queen & twin beds, tables, desks. 
Hundreds of wonderful old Swedish rag rugs, gorgeous 
needlepoint pillows. Welcome! The Country Gallery, Rte. 
315, Rupert (near Dorset), VT 05768. Tel. (802) 394- 
7753, Fax (802) 394-0076. 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20łh century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 


Books 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (518) 584-8779. 

BACKWOODS GUIDE TO COMPUTER LINGO. 
Hilarious illustrated look at Computer jargon. S6.95+S/H. 
Cowsamungus Publishing. (802) 773-7735. 


Business Op 


kets. 6" x 10" Country Wall Basket. Send $20.00 to P.O. 
Box 183C, Arlington, VT 05250. 

THE VERMONT AFGHAN. Large (48" x 70") custom 
afghan depicting Vermont scenes. Unique gift, treasured 
keepsake. Also makes great wali hanging. Choice of colors. 
Madę in USA. 100% cotton, washable. Exclusively 
through Mapie Valley Acres of Fair Haven. ONLY $59.95 
(includes shipping/handling). Money-back guarantee. For 
information/ordering 1-800-433-3863. 


Lodging 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT SUGARBUSH. Beauti- 
ful condominiums, cozy inn rooms, pool, tennis. (800) 
535-5622. 

YOUR PREFERENCE IS OUR PRIORITY. Ask about 
our Vermont Life 5% discount. Vermont B&Bs exclu- 
sively. RESERVATIONS, not referrals. SERVICE with 
assured quality. VARIETY in style, size, price, location. 
PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE of our selected B&Bs. 
Contact Vermont Center Point. (800) 449-2745. email: 
vermont@together.net 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas. 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Cas- 
tiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 1-810-755- 
6050. 


THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers com- 
plete real estate services in and about the Woodstock area. 
18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3700. 

KIMBALL MARTIN Real Estate. Manchester Center, 
Vermont. 802-362-2700. 

HARTLAND, VT. Sunlight pours into big Windows and 
8 skylights of this secluded, contemporary home on 10 
wooded acres. 3BR, 2 baths, sauna, Jacuzzi, ceramic and 
wood floors, heated garage. Near Woodstock, Hanover, 
NH and ski areas. $249,000. Cali Sarah Freney, 
McLaughry R.E. (603) 643-6400. 

45 ACRES currently used as a campground with 120 sites 
on a private lakę. Twenty minutes from Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Great fishing, canoeing and swimming. Principals 
only, no realtors. (802) 863-2941. 


Yacation Rentals 



Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better 

UlMlIlg IUUU. nvu MZ.CS. ICH puiecuuil | 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers - RD3 Box 180-3069 
Montpelier, VT 05602 -802-223-3620 

M 

-O 

po 






AN AMERICAN FASHION DESIGNER AND MAN- 
UFACTURER of knitwear, currently in Australia, is look- 
ing for a wholesaler to handle the Wholesale distribution of 
all knitwear garments produced. Interested person/s please 
write, with business references to: Exclusive Knitwear, “Sil- 
ver Wings”, Rosedale Rd., Moree, 2400, N.S.W., Aus¬ 
tralia. 


Gifts & Mail Order 


CbuntryC urta i n8 * 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EVERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 6S-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 Ask for DepŁ 3666 



WINTER BIRCH RUGS 


HOORBD RUGS 

Primitiue Designs from 
the Adirondack Forest and 
New England Countryside 
Rugs ★ Pattems ★ Kits 
Catalog and Photos $3 



Don t waste time 
repairing your 
mailbOK 

year after year... 


cali . Swing-Away 


GOURMET GARLIC SPICE BLENDS/Pickles, 
Brochure. VERMONT GARLIC, Marlboro, VT 05344- 
0012. Tel. 802-254-2527, FAX 802-2584767. 


PRACTICAL GIFT COLLECTION. Exclusively prod- 
ucts manufactured in America. Complimentary catalog. 
ABC, 52 Great Road, Bedford, MA. 01730-2120. (617) 
275-8490. 

TWO WOMEN WEAYING Yermont handmade bas- 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VP()R, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


Mountain Marketplace 
Junction Routes 11 & 100 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
(802) 824-3113 

Rural Property Homes & Land 

For 33 years helping people buy and sell country properties in Vermonl. 

FREE AREA MAP ~ SEASONAL RENTALS 


WILDLIFE PRESERVE: secluded 200 acres. At the cen¬ 
ter - 10 acre pond, year-round cottage. $239,000. Barrett 
& Company, Grafion, VT. 802-843-2390. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY OWNER. 
Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, and morę...All near 
Woodstock, VT Law School, Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763- 
7716, Fax: (802) 763-2625. email: yisroel@sover.net 
h ttp//www.sover. net/ - yisroel 

CABOT 10 + acre homesites from $32,000 with views of 
Sugarbush and Mt. Mansfield. Montpelier and Stowe 
nearby. Details at Bolton R.E. 802-864-0552. 

BANK OWNED CONDO located at Bolton Valley Ski 
area. Sale price $65,500. Financing available to qualified 
buyer. Mechanics Savings Bank. Equal Housing Lender. 
Member FDIC. (207) 786-5700. 

WOODSTOCK AREA. 1800’s farm house, beautifully 
restored. 12 acres with pond, an 1800’s Post & Beam 
Barn. Can be subdivided. $169,000. Cali Joe, 401-847- 
5693 or 401-849-1645 evenings. Leave message. 
QUINTESSENTIAL VERMONT. Unique, 285 acres, 
two restored houses, magnificent pond system, streams, 
miles of trails, pristine, secluded. $579,000. Brochure. 
802439-5300. 

VERMONT ESTATE. 150-A spectacular, panoramie 
hilltop, pond, expanded farmhouse, extensive outbuild- 
ings. $795,000 Granger R.E. 802-365-7600. 


MANCHESTER LOG CHALET. 5 bedroom, 3 bath, 
billiard room, outdoor hot tub and fuli amenities. Avail- 
able year-round. Phone 203-233-0000 for details. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile off Route 4. One bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, woodstove, den with futon couch leads to rear 
deck. As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672- 
3768. 

GREENSBORO, VT: Secluded house with spectacular 
mountain views. Two bedrooms, two baths, two fireplaces, 
central heat. Many miles of marvelous private walking 
trails. Wonderful Fali Foliage. Near 40 miles of groomed 
cross country ski trails. 1-800-554-5410. 

COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 Colonial with five 
bedrooms, 3 1/2 bathrooms and large modern kitchen. 
Nicely appointed, located on smali secluded farm. 
$1000/wk. Redemption Farm, c/o Nanette Gilmour, 
Middletown Springs, Vermont 05757. (802) 235-2357. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. Heart 
of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. Non-smoking. 
No pets, please. Reasonable rates. R.D. Box 99, West 
Daiwille, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

MT. WASHINGTON AREA. Modern townhouse near 
all ski areas. Sleeps 6. $545/wk. 603-447-3330. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for the 
discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P.O. Box 
1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 2534623. 

KILLINGTON AREA. Furnished seven room house on 
hill near pond. One half hour from mountain. $3,000.00 
December through March. 802-775-8205. 

LOOKOUT FARM, WOODSTOCK, VT. Private 
mountaintop homestead, retreat, nestled in the Green 
Mountains. Spectacular views. Fully and comfortably fur¬ 
nished on 400 acres. Large swimming/trout pond. 4 bed¬ 
rooms, 3 baths, 3 fireplaces, all appliances and morę. Rus- 
tic cabin included. Minutes to shops and golf. Walk to Ap- 
palachian Trail. $l,500/week. 802425-3515. 
KILLINGTON — Mountain biking, Golf, Hiking and 
Trout fishing are only minutes away. This lovely 3 bed¬ 
room home sleeps 8 and has all the amenities you expect. 
Prices rangę from $250-$725 (Non-Holiday). 908-521- 
1338. 

JEFFERSONVILLE COTTAGE at Junction Hill. 2 
bedroom, Smugglers Notch and Mt. Mansfield views. 
Near Stowe, Burlington. Weekend/weekly rates. 802-644- 
5544. 
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Green Mountain Homes 




Prime Dorset Hollow Parcels 


Only eight 14-19 acre parcels remain in this premiere Dorset Hollow 
offering. Covenants protect from further subdivision, assure privacy 
and aesthetics. Sun-drenched Southern exposure. Splendid views. 

Most desirable location in area. $430,000-$575,000. Exclusive listing. 

Also: 13 acres with long Mettowee Frontage $125,000. 


DORSET 

V I L L A G E 

PROPERTIES 

SNARE ASSOCIATE5 


’livery of seizin" 


Box 126/Rte. 30, Dorset, VT 03231 (802) 867-5300 


The Woodstock Corporation 


MARILYN L. SPAULDING 
PRINCIPAL BROKER 

18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 


GAMB RE L with four bedrooms 
(including summer sleeping 
porch), kitchen with dining area, 
living room with fireplace, family 
room and deck, on four acres 
bordering lively brook, across 
from National Historie Park 
property two minutes north of 
Woodstock Yillage, 8225,000. 


LAKOTA ROAD, Barnard. House with three bedrooms, two baths, 
kitchen with dining area, living room with fireplace and deck, a 
most convenient location on 44.8± acres with subdivision and long 
rangę view potential, also including detached two-car garage 
8240,000. 


WOODSTOCK TOWNHOUSE-CONDOMINIUM. Opportunities in- 
clude both end and interior units with as few as one bedroom and as 
many as four, all suitable as permanent or vacation homes, prices 
reasonable from 875,000 to 8250,000. 


LAND TRACTS in all shapes and sizes. A sample includes tract of 
38± acres on Willow Brook Road on GMHA trail network with views, 
pond, brook, 8190,000; near Silver Lakę in Barnard a tract of 16± 
acres just 875,000; near end of a Pomfret road, tract of 53± acres at 
S82,000; tract of 35± acres on Noah Wood Rd. in So. Woodstock, 
895,000; 7/10 acre village building lot with views, 835,000. We have 
many, many morę listings. Cali with your requirements. 


Circle Reader Service Number 118 


Sugarbush Farm 

Hartland, Vermont 

Built by J.N. Willard 
circa 1800, the house 
(10 rooms, 3 bedrooms, 

1 1/2 bathrooms) is one 
of the oldest in the area, 
documented by Hartland 
Historical Society in the book “In Sight Of Ye Great River.” A wonderful 
old place, with barn, corncrib, pond, brook and 135+/- acres, varied and 
beautiful, with open field, sugarbush with over 1000 maples and lovely 
pastorał views. $375,000. 

Georgina Williamson, INC. 

REALTOR® 

23 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 05091 802-457-2000 

Local representative for Sotheby's International Realty and exclusive area member of THE ESTATES CLUB 
Circle Reader Service Number 283 



Circle Reader Service Number 182 

COUNTRY PROPERTY: 

Convenient to Stowe, 

Smugglers and Jay Peak 
Ski Areas is this Custom 
3 Bedroom, 2 Bath Post 
and Beam home. 33 acres 
of Rolling Meadow and 
Woodland. Wonderful 
Mountain Views. 

A Naturę Lover’s Dream. Exclusive. $195,000. 

For additional Information, or for alternatives: 

Country Homes, Stowe Condominiums, Farms; cali, write or fax for brochure. 


Mountain Road Pall SwraCompany Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Stowe, VT 05672 REALTORS 1 -800 253-2700 


Circle Reader Service Number 255 




End of Road Privacy 

200 acre family com- 
pound. House with 2 fire- 
places, 2 guest homes, 
3-bay garage, machinę 
shed, horse barn, 10 box 
stalls, carriage room, 
stream, pond, sugarbush. 
Incredible views of 
Killington, Okemo. Abut- 
ting National Forest land. 
$575,000. 



FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

19 West Street, Rutland, Vermont 05701 

( 802 ) 775-2552 


Circle Reader Service Number 193 


Realize your dreams... 


"MYhether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
V ¥ pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize your dream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in Vermont Life. 
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VERMONT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Enjoyment every season of the year 


MANCHESTER. 

Stupendous views 
of Mt. Equinox, 
3,000 sq. ft. of 
great living space 
in this new French 
Country home. 
Open plan, 

gourmet kitchen, cathedral living/dining, 4 bedrooms, 

3 baths (spa), 2 acres and a fabulous spot to enjoy the very 
best of Yermont. Color brochure. EXCLUSIVE $425,000. 


DORSET 
HOLLOW. 

Surrounded by 
72 protective acres, 
this 5,000 sq. ft. 
custom contempo- 
rary colonial offers 
the very best in 
Vermont living. 
Sensational country kitchen/hearth room, super master 
suitę, every imaginable convenience. Lovely grounds, pond, 
private views. Location, privacy, convenience, space — 
an outstanding combination. Color brochure. 

EXCLUSIVE $950,000. 


Kimball 
Martin . eI&te 

Manchester Center, Vermont 

802-362-2700 


Snów Creek Condominiums, Adjacent 
to the Green Mountain National Forest 
and famous Sugarbush ski trails. Only 
minutes to a Robert Tent Jones, Sr. 
golf course. Enjoy this two bedroom 
furnished condominium throughout the 
year. Offered at $106,000. 


Liberty Hill Home. Three bedroom 
restored farmhouse, swimming pool, 3 
story barn, garage/storage building, 
and helicopter hangar. On town road 
midway between Sugarbush and 
Killington. Commanding southerly views. 
Offered at $315,000. 


Brochures available 
for both of these fine properties. 

Sugarbush...Where leaving is never easy. 

Additional opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominium 

in Sugarbush Village. Walk to ski trail, 
restaurants and Sports Center. Cozy and 
comfortable. Offered at $38,000. 


FOUR BEDROOM Condominium 

located in Sugarbush Village. 

Offered at $69,900. 

BUSINESS. We currently are offering 
three exceptional Vermont business 
opportunities: a long established 
twenty room inn, a ten room B & B , and 
a five room inn with sępa ratę owner's 
puarters. Cali for details. 


For Information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH N/ILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 


Green Mountain Homes 
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Circle Reader Service Number 230 


Discover YermonPs Best 

A SPECIAL 
PLACE. Beauti- 
ful Brick Cape 
on 50 +/- acres. 
3-4 BRs, 3 baths, 
LR w/ftreplace, 
DR w/fireplace, 
gourmet kitchen, large family room, plus many other won- 
derful rooms. Summer house. Breathtaking views of the 
mountains and valley. #1167 $675,000. Cali Hardwick. 


Pittsfield Contemporary: Totally 
private and readily accessible amidst 
118 acres of prime terrain, this 3 BR, 

2 1/2 bath “Barn Style” home is but 
minutes from a charming village, the 
four season resorts of Killington and 
Pico plus the splendid new golf 
course. Lovely gardens, big views, a 
trail system, easy maintenance and Iow 

Hilltop farmstead near Middlebury: Built in 1800 and now on the National 
Register of Historie Places, this Cape-style home enjoys 3 BRs, 2 baths in a 
post and beam format with 270° views of farmland and mountains in three 
directions. Four barns serve as antique and Christmas tree sales, plus work- 
shops and storage. Two ponds, an ample garden space and fencing for live- 
stock round out the picture. Offered with 20 acres for $287,500 with up 
to 88 additional acres available. 




taxes are highlights. $272,000. 


RARE MEMPHREMAGOG 
LAKEFRONT. 

2.73 acre lot with 692 feet of 
shoreline awaits your dream 
home. Deck/dock, smali cot- 
tage in place. Lovely beaches 
and gorgeous views of the 
lakę. Private. #1184 
$210,000. Cali Greensboro. 



Located at the end of a long private drive where 83.5 acres of pasture and 
woods assure privacy is a charming Cape reproduction with 5 BRs, 3 1/2 
baths. The spacious interior combines highlights of bygone days with every 
modern convenience. Outdoors, the 6-stall horse barn, sheep, chicken and dog 
facilities, pond, pasture and woods await a happy new family. $425,000. 

Located at the end of a dead end town road and built in 1865, the current 
owners redid the house in 1989. With 5 BRs, 2 1/2 baths, a chef s kitchen and 
the warmth of yesteryear, The Bundy Farm with 300 acres of lovely meadow, 
pasture and woods has the barns and fencing for a variety of animal neighbors. 
Brook frontage and a major trail system add to the appeal. $545,000. 


unique Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


Iw 

137 North Shore Road 

21 Wolcott Street 

Box 158 

Box 1118 

Greensboro, VT 05841 

Hardwick, VT 05843 

REAL ESTATE 

802*533*7077 

802*472*3338 


We have a large inventory of land parcels from 15 to 1,800 acres in a variety 
of price ranges. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 
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Picture Postscript 



YERMONT 


O f all the images that have been used to promote 
Vermont, Mack Derick's photograph entitled "Au- 
tumn Dryad," which wound up as the cover of 
Vermont Life 's Autumn 1947 issue, has to be one 
of the strangest. Comprised of eąual parts 1940s kitsch, a 
Vermonter's love of naturę, and Derick's own brand of 
weird Romanticism, the power of the image's sheer taste- 
lessness is still overwhelming. The Rutland Herald noted 
in a contemporary editorial that the picture was "objec- 
tionable only because it is ridiculous / ,/ but plenty of other 


people thought it was objectionable because the "dryad's" 
negligee was a bit too diaphanous. The magazine weath- 
ered the printing of the photo and continued on to com- 
plete, with this issue, 50 years of publication. But "Au¬ 
tumn Dryad," retains an element of mystery. The 1947 
caption does not identify the model, and with Derick now 
dead, Vermont Life 's Staff has been unable to find out any- 
thing about the woman or how, exactly, Derick set up the 
picture. If any reader can tell us anything about our "Au¬ 
tumn Dryad," we'd love to hear from you. — T.K.S. 
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When f il ri P ^Jlv^ fl EPmoNS 

one of America's premier pubiishers of limited-edition wildlife art 

decided to ieave their Long Island facility 

where prices were high and growth limited 

they looked for a lower cost location, 

where Iow taxes, and insurance rates would enhance productivity 

a wholesome, natural environment 

away from urban distractions and unreasonable wages 

with below-market financing and high visibility 

in a business-friendly State 

where even the Governor would 
to welcome them 
they chose: 


Vermont Department of 
Economic Development 
109 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05609 

Circle Reader Service Number 134 
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Cali us. We would like to 
do the same thing for you. 

1-800-341-2211 

. The tallest structure in Vermont is this 306’ monument, completed in 1891 to commemorate what Revolutionary War battle? 
■Hubbardton B. Bennington C. £aratoga 












JIM WESTPHALEN 


SOME SAY THE COEORS 
ARE EVEŃ BETTER M id ~WEEK. 




matter of opinion, of course. But mid-week visitors to Yermont during the fali season have several advantages. 


The viewing of our beautiful foliage is easier. You'11 find less competition for a good photo angle. 

Many events such as Yermont's famous harvest suppers are scheduled throughout the week. And, there's plenty 

of room at our collection of country inns and resorts. 

As the days of the season tum, so do the leaves: to dazzling shades of gold, deep crimson, fiery orange and red. 
Whether alongside a city Street or a rural back road, the trees will literally stop you in your tracks. 

It s no wonder that Yermont is known the world over as the place to experience autumn's majesty. 


So, plan to visit - and think about the merits of mid-week. You may well come away with an even better point of view. 


i-8oo-VERMONT r ext. 618 

Vermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 618,134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 

http:// www.travel-vermont.com 



In the 1840 presidential campaign, orator 
Daniel Webster addressed 15,000 people on 
this Southern Vermont hillside. 

A. Camel’s Hump B. Strattqn Mountain 
C. Mt. Ascujney 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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